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HUNTING THE FO X.— Drawn ana Enyraved for the American Agriculturist. 





The fox-hunting scenes given above, will strike | country, will take the same route, provided theyaré | proper size and shape, stretched tightly, and fast- 
those who are familiar with fox-hunting in England, | not too hard pressed, otherwise they will make off | ened with nails. The skin of the red fox varies in 
or in the. few parts of this country, where the fox | across the country, therefore slow dogs are the best. | price from $1.00 to $2.50. ‘They mostly sent to 
is hunted for sport, as very unlike the real thing. | The hunter goes on foot, often alone, and carriesa | Russia. The few used'horé are 80 chatiged by dy- 
In many states the fox is regarded as “vermin,” | gun. His object is to get in the course of the fox, | ing, as to be unrecognizable. Cross and Silver, or 
and is hunted to get rid of him asa pest, and also | and shoot him as he makes his circuit, or crosses | Black foxes, varieties of the Rea, but very different 
for his skin. The hunters take advantage of the | from one hill or piece of woodland to another. | in color, are much»more Yaltable, the first being 
habit foxes have of running around and around, | Seldom more than two or three dogs are used, | worth $5.00 and upward, while the Silver orBlack 
when pursued by hounds, in nearly the same course. | oftener only one. The skin being carefully remoy- | will bring from $50'to $100 cack, according to-quali- 
The majority of foxes so pursued ina given tract of | ed, is drawn flesh side out upon a board of the | ty, being always scarce; fashionable,and high-priced, 
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In this Centennial Year comparisons are being 
drawn between the present condition of the coun- 
try and its industries, and their condition a hundred 
years ago. As compared with many other in- 
dustries, agriculture does not show a correspond- 
ing advance, either in its methods, or its profits. It 
costs about as much to raise a bushel of corn or 
wheat to-day, as it did a century ago, and we raise 
less upon an acre of ground than formerly. On the 
other hand, a. shoe now made wholly by machinery, 
from the tanning of the hide up to the polishing of 
the sole, and putting in the eyelets, is produced 
with very much less labor than a few years ago. 
But it costs as much to the wearer; the saving is 
distributed among the thousands of people, whose 
labor all goes to help in producing the shoe, and 
they are better off in consequence. The farmer 
who gets the same price for his wheat that he did 
many years ago, and does not raise it for any less, 
is no better off. The world is vastly richer than it 
was a hundred years ago, but the wealth is not in 
farmers’ hands. It is doubtful if there is a farmer 
in the world who is worth a million dollars, or a 
tenth of ‘that sum, who has made it by farming. 
But there are thousands of persons who have made 
fortunes by manufactures and trade. The labor of 
the steam-engine has made the bulk of the wealth 
of the world. Steam is everywhere, except on the 
farm. The steam-engine, the silent, but very valu- 
able labors of chemistry, and scores of other helps 
in producing wealth, and Icssening manual labor, 
are at work everywhere but there. It may be that 
this cannot be helped, but it would be strange if 
every other industry, except farming, is capable of 
improvement, and that this is bound to stay where 
it is, if it does not even go backward. It isa fact 
that farmers are not sufficiently well paid for their 
labor. The reason, or one reason, must be, that 
their labor is not good enough, or sufliciently in- 
telligent. A man who now makes shoes by hand, 
is a poor man,and must remain so. He can not 
stand the competition with machinery. The farmer 
works too much with his hands, and he suffers in 
competition with other industries, in which hand- 
work is superseded by steam or other power. What 
is the remedy ?—It can not come ina day. It must 





come only through greater intelligence and enter- 
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prise. These are gained by reading, study, and 
education. Farmers, as a general thing, do not 


read as much as mechanics. But one in a hundred 
reads a really good, trustworthy, agricultural pa- 
per, or meets in a farmers’ club, to discuss ques- 
tions of practical interest to him. The rest are not 
well versed in matters pertaining to their own 
business. They have not faith in it. They have 
not yet learned that there is a better method of in- 
vesting their savings than in the bank and in stocks, 
and that it would be far better to invest it’ in mak- 
ing their land more fertile, in draining and enrich- 
ing their fields, and that it is far cheaper and bet- 
ter for them to raise forty bushels of wheat from 
an acre of ground, than to get the same quantity 
from three acres. It is not by fighting against, or 
opposing the advances of other industries, but in 
making their own Jess laborious and more profit- 
able, that farmers can hope to improve their own 
condition. We believe the future to be full of 
promise. There are thousands of the better class 
of farmers, intelligent and earnest in their work, 
who are in comfortable circumstances, if they are 
not what is called rich. Year by year their crops 
grow larger, and their farms better and more valu- 
able, and their example and influence benefits and 
stimulates others. It is a good time just now to 
study, how we can make our work more profitable, 
remembering that it is only work thoroughly well 
done that can be well paid for, and that only is well 
done, which is done in the best and cheapest man- 
ner. But a farmer who keeps no accounts, works 
in the dark, and can not tell whether he is doing 
good or profitable work, or not, and now is a good 
time to begin to keep accounts. 
— 
Hints about Work. 

An Account should be opened with every field 
upon the farm, and with every kind of stock kept, 
commencing with the first of the year. Each field 
should be numbered or named, and whatever labor, 
seed, or manure, goes into or upon that field, should 
be charged at fair prices, just as if it were sold to 
a neighbor. When the crop is sold or used, the 
proceeds should be credited to the field just as if it 
had been received in payment from a neighbor. If 
some of it is fed to stock, the stock should be 
charged with the value, as if it had been bought 
for them, and the field credited with the amount. 
To commence the accounts, an inventory should be 
made, and the value of everything fairly estimated 
and put down. If any work has already been done 
upon a field, that should be charged to it. It may 
not be very easy at first, but very soon will be, and 
when once it has been begun it will be kept up. Do 
not mind some mistakes at first. 

Feeding Stock.—Stock should be well fed at this 
season. Do not spare feed, but do not waste any, 
It is easier to keep flesh on an animal now than to 
put it on in March. 


Buildings.—Perfect cleanliness should be the rule 
in all stables, pens, and sheds. Filth is the most 
frequent cause of disease. Too much warmth is 
not healthful. Pure air, dry beds, and clean skins, 
will keep well fed animals in sleek condition. 

Paths and Roads.—Icy paths and roads are dan- 
gerous to man and beast. After every fall of snow 
the roads should be broken down by a snow-plow 
or a stone-boat, and the paths shoveled out or 
packed down ina similar manner. A heavy plank 
drawn along the paths will clear off or pack down 
the snow. Coal ashes or sand are the best materi- 
als to scatter upon roads and paths when they be- 
come smooth and slippery. In the south, where 
mud prevails at this season, dry paths and drained 
yards will be a great addition to comfort. 

Horses. —W ork horses should be either sharp-shod 
or protected in some secure manner against slip- 
ping upon icy roads. Sharp calks are dangerous, 
and many horses are badly blemished bythem. We 
have used the Goodenough shoe with a piece of 
rubber beneath it for this purpose. The rubber 
over-shoe is an excellent device. Either of these 
are effective preventives against balling or slipping. 
We do not advise the use of sharp calks when 
these can be procured. 

Cows.—In-coming cows should be well cared for. 
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Some linseed-cake meal or bran in their feed will do 
no harm, but more exciting food should be avoided. 
A roomy stall or loose box should be provided in 
which the cow may remain at night without being 
tied. Milking cows will be benefitted by a pailful 
of milk-warm water with two quarts of bran or 
middlings stirred in it twice a day. Cold watér for 
drink will greatly reduce the quantity of milk. 

Young Stock will need close attention to keep 
them thriving and free from vermin. A mixture of 
lard and kerosene oil rubbed along the backbone 
from head to tail will free them from lice. Young 
animals need better protection from cold than full 
grown ones, which have thicker hides, and are bet- 
ter furnished with fat as protection from the cold. 

Warbles.—The great majority of cattle are infest- 
ed with grubs of the ox-bot fly. They are known 
as ‘ warbles,”? and may be found hidden beneath 
the skin in lumps or swellings along the back on 
each side of the backbone. If these lumps are ex- 
amined, a hole will be seen, and if the lump is 
squeezed from the bottom, a fat white grub may be 
forced out. These are the larve of the bot-fly 
which trouble cattle so much in the summer time. 
If the grubs were squeezed out of their nests at 
this season and destroyed, the pest would soon be- 
come extinct. 

Sheep should have plenty of exercise and fresh 
air. Above all things they should not be allowed 
to lie upon warm manure piles, which they will do 
if permitted. A pailful of boiling water should be 
put into the trough to take the chill off from the 
water. This is especially useful for in-lamb ewes 
to which a chill from drinking ice cold water may 
be hurtful. In the southern states, where sheep 
are running in the fields or woods, shelter from the 
rains should be provided. Where they are yarded, 
they should be kept dry. Dry feet are never 
troubled with the foot-rot. 

Swine.—Pork is high and hogs are scarce. This 
has been the case for two years. For want of care 
thousands of hogs have been lost in the western 
states by various fatal diseases. Where they are 
well cared for, there is no cholera or other diseases. 
In general, disease is simply the result of the most 
inexousable neglect or bad treatment. When well 
cared for, no stock pays better or increases faster 
than swine, and no other pays better for care in 
breeding, and well selecting breeding animals. At 
present prices pork pays. 

Fowls.—A few early laying hens that have been 
well fed will become broody about this time. It 
will not pay to allow them to ‘‘sit.”? The chicks 
cannot be raised with profit. Such hens should be 
given a few pills made of castile soap and sulphur, 
have no warm food for a few days, and be put into 
a shed where there is no place for them to make a 
nest. They willsoon get over their incubative fever. 

Jce.—If no ice-house has been made, some ice 
may be put up in a corner of a baru ora shed. But 
by all means some ice should be put up if it can be 
procured. <A thick layer of sawdust should be 
placed beneath the ice, and plenty around it. Saw- 
dust is the best packing, and is cheaper than any 
other in the end, although its first cost may be 
more. The ice chosen for cutting should be kept 
free from snow for some time before it is cut, that 
it may freeze thick and solid. 

Sceds.—The stock of seeds for the coming season 
should be procured as soon as possible. If left un- 
til seed time is at hand, much delay may occur, as 
secdsmen are then crowded with orders. <A good 
plan is to send to some respectable seedsman for a 
catalogue, and select some well known standard 
kinds for the main crops, both for the garden and 
the fields. If any new varieties are tried, a small 
quantity only should be used at first, until it is 
known that the soil and locality are favorable. 
Make a list of all seeds needed at once. 


Tools and Implements.—This is the best season to 
repair and paint wagons, carts, and implements. 
Everything of the kind should be put in the best 
order for future use. More tools rust out for want 
of care, than wear out. What is saved by care, is 
the same as earned twice over, the thing is not only 
saved for use, but the price of another is sayed too. 








Drains.—Much may be done in cleaning out 
drains, and in some sections in making drains. 
Wher the spring rains arrive, or the ground is full 
of water, draining can not be done with advantage. 

Wash-outs.—These are by far too comwon in the 
south, and greatly injure the value of farms where 
they occur, besides giving an unfavorable appear- 
ance to the country. They may be prevented 
by plowing the hill-sides deeper, and using a 
side-hill plow, making the furrows diagonally up 
and down the hill, instead of level back and 
forth, or around them. To fill them, throw in 
brush or stones, and plow the edges into the hol- 
low, gradually widening the plowing, until there 
is a gradual hollow. Where they are feared, a num- 
ber of plow-furrows should be made sloping gently 
down the hill, to carry off the water. 

Fodder Crops.—Calculations for fodder crops 
should be made for the coming season. Where 
the winter is open, some plowing may be done for 
these crops. Fodder is never too plentiful, and in 
the southern states is the great need of the farmer. 
Oats and peas, or tares and barley, furnish heavy 
crops of green fodder, or dry hay if cut when in 
blossom. They may be sown as soon as the danger 
from frost isover. Four bushels of the mixed seed 
per acre is a proper quantity tosow. The richer 
the ground, the better for a fodder crop. 

Yards should be kept well littered and dry; the 
feed troughs should be always turned over at night, 
so that if snow should fall they would not be filled 
with it ; and water troughs should have loose cov- 
ers for the same reason. 

In the Southern States the month should be devot- 
ed to gathering and making manure, breaking up 
for the cotton-planting, and making contracts for 
labor. By and by the best hands will be engaged, 
and time may be lost in looking for others, or 
second-rate ones have to be taken. It is well, as far 
as possible, to keep the good hands year after year. 
Oats may be sown in this month, the red rust-proof 
being preferable. To secure against a sudden frost 
the seed should be covered three inches deep and 
rolled. Fences should also be thoroughly repaired, 
and every ‘‘ hog-hole’’ closed solidly. 

—_— 2 et 6 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The amount of out-door work that can be done 
in the orchard in the northern states is limited. 
Nurserymen, however, accomplish a great deal at 
this season. Preparations having been made, 

Root-Grafting may be pushed rapidly. We have 
before given directions for doing this, but half an 
hour’s watching of a set of expert grafters, will be 
better than a volume of description; there are 
many ways in which the labor may be divided, and 
little manipulations by which time is saved, which 
can only be learned in practice. Have but one va- 
riety of fruit in hand at a time, and use the greatest 
care in labeling. The grafted roots should be set 
in boxes with sand just moist enough to prevent 
drying, and not damp enough to induce mold. 
Keep in a cool place. 

Cutting Back.—Nurserymen who send out weil- 
shaped trees, head back the growth made the first 
year from the bud or graft, and induce limbs to 
start near the base ; this work is done during the 
winter, and at the end of the next season fine 
stocky trees are produced. 

Pruning may be done during mild spells, any time 
before the buds begin to swell. If large limbs are 
removed, cover the wounds with shellac: varnish or 
common paint, after having first smoothed the cut 
carefully with a sharp knife or chisel. 

Scraping the dead bark from the trunk and larger 
limbs is best done during a damp thawing spell, 
first giving the trunks a wash of whale-oil or soft 
soap, applied with a brush ; this will give the bark 
a smooth, healthy appearance. 

Broken Limbs.—If any branches of trees break 
under the heavy weight of ice or snow, the wound 
must be cut smooth, and painted or varnished. If 
a branch is only partly broken off, but still hangs, 











cut it away at once, for, should there be a high 
wind, more damage will be done. 

Mice and Rabbits.—Tramp the snow firmly around 
the trunks of the trees, to keep away mice, and 
sprinkle blood or rub refuse meat upon them, to 
keep off rabbits. 

Cions —Cut during mild weather, and store in 
sawdust or sand in the cellar, after labeling. 


Preparing to Plant.—One who intends to set out 
an orchard should begin at once the preliminary 
work. The mere setting out of the trees is but a 
small part of the labor. The first things to settle 
are, how many trees to plant, of what varieties, and 
where they are to come from. We have often said 
—and shall probably say it many times more—no 
advice as to what to plant is so valuable as that of 
your neighbors. The fruit-list of the American 
Pomological Society, and that of your State Sociéty 
are useful, but their information is too general. 
One looks at these lists, and finds that. there are 
scores of apples and other fruits that are starred and 
double starred for his state, and he at most wants 
six or ten varieties, and perhaps fewer. In his de- 
spair he writes us to know what he shall plant. 
We can only give him the general information that 
these fruit-lists do. In such a case hitch up your 
horse, and make a journey around the neighbor- 
hood—no matter if it takes two or three days ; the 
time will be well expended, for the information de- 
rived from those in a similar locality, will be vastly 
better than can be obtained in any other manner. 
Select only well known and tested varieties, and ne 
matter how highly praised a new sort is—or how 
gaudy the picture of the fruit—let it severely alone, 
unless you care to take one tree only just to try. 

Where to Buy? is the question very frequently 
asked, and which we generally decline to answer. 
Buy of a responsible man, wherever he may be; 
the nearer he is, the better, but be sure that the 
trees come from some established nursery. Other 
people think differently, but for ourselves, we 
would not take trees from an unknown party, if he 
would give them and set them out free of cost. 
Some people can afford to wait from 6 to 12 years 
to find out that, instead of the trees ordered, they 
have only a lot of rubbish; and the man of whom 
they bought them is nowhere to be found. To 
avoid all this loss of time and bitter disappoint- 
ment, buy of established nurserymen only. 

Send your Orders as soon as the list is determined 
upon. Itis better to buy in the fall, but do not 
lose a year’s growth. Order now, and order early, 
that you may be the better served. 

Labels may be prepared and painted during cold, 
stormy days, when nothing can be done. 

_— 
Fruit Garden. 


Fruits and vegetables are often planted together, 
the small fruits, such as blackberries, raspberries, 
etc., are put along the fence-rows, and it is no 
wonder that in such spots the fruit is poor in quali- 
ty and quantity. Where it is possible, the two gar- 
dens should be separate, as this allows better cul- 
ture for both fruits and vegetables. There is nearly 
always some wall or building against the sheltered 
side of which may be planted one or more grape 
vines. The bordershould be dug out, and proper- 
ly filled with good, fresh soil, and if any fertilizer 
is used, let it be broken bones. In two or three 
years a fine crop of fruit may lé gathered. There 
is no excuse for a lack of fruit on any farm in the 
country; there are numerous places around every 
farm-house, where small fruits may be easily grown, 
if a little pains is taken. Villagers with small lots 
manage to have an abundance of fruit, but large 
farms are too often lacking in this. 

Ltrs Bs 
Kitchen Garden. 

The proper enjoyment of the fruits of last sea- 
son’s labors in the garden, will depend greatly up- 
on the care given to storing the vegetables. Roots 
should not be allowed to dry and wilt, and they 
must not be kept so warm that vegetation will 
start. If kept in moderately dry earth or sand, 
they will now be nearly as fresh as when dug, as 
the earth prevents all shrivelling. The roots not 
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protected in this way should be covered with straw. 
During every day that is not freezing, the doors 
should be opened, to keep the temperature low. 

Celery stored in trenches in the open ground, 
should be well covered with straw and boards dur- 
ing very severe weather ; provide surface-drains to 
take away all water which may collect near the 
trenches. A week’s supply may be taken out, and 
put into boxes, and stored in the cellar, where they 
can be readily got at. 

Cold Frames.—Give air on every mild day, else 
there will be danger that the plants may commence 
to grow from too much heat. 

Manure.—Prepare the manure that is to be used 
next spring by an occasional turning. Save all 
house-slops to pour upon the compost heap. 

Pea-Brush.—Prepare a quantity for use next sea- 
son, and store under cover, placing heavy weights 
upon the piles, to flatten them into proper shape. 

Bean-Poles may be cut at any time when the snow 
is not too deep to get into the woods; red cedar 
makes the most durable poles. 

Seeds which are to be ordered from a distance, 
should be sent for at once. If left until needed for 
use, the varieties needed may be exhausted. Clean 
and prepare all home-raised seeds, and label and 
store in a dry cool place away from mice. 





Flower Garden and Lawuzi. 

The work in this department at the north, is only 
one of preparation. New arrangements of flower- 
beds and borders may be planned better now than 
when the hurry of spring work comes. Rustic 
work can be made during the winter ; cedar may be 
got from the swamps while they are frozen, and 
other woods, such as laurel and the like, may be 
cut, and these with a little ingenuity, may be made 
into tasteful trellises, seats, and other garden orna- 
ments ; for making hanging baskets, deep wooden 
bowls and rattans are needed. Secure all flower 
seeds at once, so that they will be ready as soon as 
needed for sowing in the hot-beds. 

a 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

As the sun gets more powerful, the plants in the 
greenhouse and windows should be looking at their 
best. During cold nights a thin cloth or newspapers 
thrown over house plants, will protect them from 
being chilled. 

Insects must be looked after, else they will soon 
over-run the plants. Fumigate at least once a 
week, to kill the green fly, selecting a time when 
the house is not too moist. To destroy the red 
spider, it is only necessary to sprinkle the plants 
thoroughly once or twice every week. Mealy bugs 
must be destroyed by hand picking. 

Annuals.Sow seeds of Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum, and Mignonette, etc., for cut flowers. 

Forcing.—A few plants of Bleeding Heart, Deutzia 
gracilis, and Lily of the Valley, may be brought 
into heat now, when they will soon flower. 

Bulbs of Hyacinths and Narcissuses, which were 
potted for winter blooming, may be brought into 
the greenhouse or sitting-room from time to time, 
if they have made roots abundantly. 
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Horticultural Notes for the Southern States, 
—<-__— 

In view of the large and increasing circulation of 
the American Agriculturist in the southern states, 
we have arranged with a gentleman, who, in prac- 
tical knowledge and wide experience, is second to 
none, to furnish us with monthly notes, suited to 
the warmer parts of the country. 

The majority of farmers leave almost all kinds 
of garden work to be attended to until after the 
holidays, and thus lose the most favorable oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly prepare their land. After the 
cotton-picking is ended, there is usually a short time 
in December, when suitable weather prevails, and 
this period should be partially devoted to garden- 
ing operations. Unfortunately this favorable time 
is seldom used to the right purpose. With the ad- 
vent of the new year, other matters of seemingly 





greater importance to the farmer, require his time’ 


and attention, and with making preparations for 








the active farm-work, the garden-work is hurriedly 
and imperfectly performed ; seeds are put in a bad- 
ly prepared soil, and the results are unsatisfactory. 
We presume, however, that all our progressive far- 
mers have not neglected the garden-work, which 
should be performed during December, but if this 
is still undone, no time should be lost in giving it 
immediate attention. 

The Orchard must havea shallow and careful 
plowing, so as not to destroy the roots of the trees. 
Top-dress the land with compost, ashes, plaster, 
etc. If trees are failing in vigor, give them a liberal 
top-dressing of fertilizers, and dig this under, tak- 
ing acircle at least equal to the spread of the 
branches of the tree. Pruning may be performed, 
but where only a small number of trees are to be 
eared for, it is preferable to delay this operation 
until February. Prune grape-vines, and train to 
arbor:or trellis, as needed by the different varieties. 

Transplant Fruit Trees without delay, if not al- 
ready done; there exists a general impression 
among our people that fruit trees can only be trans- 
planted during November, and again in February, 
and that either December or January are unsuitable 
for this operation. Nothing is more erroneous; 
doubtless this idea originated from the perusal of 
horticultural works published in localities where 
the ice-bound soil renders the work impossible 
during these months. In all the southern states 
where the soil is seldom frozen, tree planting 
may be performed from the fall of the leaf, until 
new vegetation commences in March. But early 
fall-planting has numerous advantages over spring- 
planting. Although fruit trees do not make a 
growth of wood and leaves, they are continually 
increasing their root-growth, this never ceases here 
during the period of rest of the tree, hence, if one 
has transplanted his trees early in the winter, he 
will have secured considerable root-growth, and 
his trees will be firmly established when vegetation 
starts in spring. 

Early Potatoes should be planted from the begin- 
ning to the 20th of this month in all light soils; 
but in strong clay soils planting should be delayed 
until February. Very little is gained by planting 
too early, especially in strong soils, where the dan- 
ger of decaying in the ground is to be apprehended. 
Perhaps no better variety than Early Rose can be 
advised, it has been so eminently successful wher- 
ever it has been cultivated, that it should not be 
put aside for newer varieties, which are no doubt 
very meritorious, but need further trial, before 
risking them for a general crop. 

Hardy Vegetables.—Sow peas, radishes, and ket- 
tuce from 1st to 15th of this month ; carrots, beets, 
parsnips, salsify, etc., after the 15th. Continue to 
sow spinach, radishes, etc., at intervals, for suc- 
ceeding spring crops. 

Hot-Beds and Cold Frames.—Prepare these, and 
sow early cabbages ; we find Large Early York and 
Early Winningstadt still unsurpassed for the ear- 
liest. For second early sow Early Wyman, Early 
Savoy, etc. 

FLOWER GARDEN.—Prepare seed-beds by digging 
and manuring thoroughly. 

Prune Roses, and see that the old wood is remov- 
ed and replaced by last year’s growth. Plants must 
not be allowed to become crowded with the old 
wood; a few stout young shoots of last year’s 
growth, cut back to six or eight inches of the 
ground, will produce better flowers, than can pos- 
sibly be expected if the plants are left unpruned, 
and burdened with a mass of branches. 

Deciduous Shrubs, which continue to flower dur- 
ing the summer and fall, must be pruned. Those 
flowering in spring only, should have been pruned 
last summer, after they passed out of bloom. If 
these are pruned now, they will flower sparingly, 
as their bearing wood is formed during the pre- 
vious year. 

Camellias will bloom profusely during this month 
in the open ground, and it is desirable to protect 
the buds from heavy cold weather. This can be 
done by placing a frame over the plants, and cover- 
ing it with a cloth during very inclement weather. 


Greenhouses should be kept well ventilated, espe- 








cially if Camellias are grown under glass; failing 
in this, the loss of the flower-buds may be the result. 
Soft-wooded Plants, for bedding out in spring, 
must now be propagated; transplant Verbenas, 
and other hardy perennials, if they have been 
grown in pots, but always harden off seedlings be- 
fore exposing them in the open ground. 
ee re 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—o——— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Dec. 13th, 18%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS A'T TILK NEW YORK MARKETS, 








RECEIPTs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 d’s this m'th389,000 3,115,000 1,904,000 42,000 20%, 000 796.000 
26 d’s — m’th491 3000 4,873,500 2014, 000 151,000 412,000 1,379,000 
SAL Flour, Wheat. Corn, Lye. Barley. Oats. 


26 d's this m’th401,000 3,769,000 1,886,000 74,000 502,000 1,812,000 
26 d’s last m’th473, 000 5, 104, 000 2,912, 000 69 000 431,000 2 107 ;000 
Ss. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 

Recemprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1875..389,000 8,115,000 1,904,000 42 -000 207,000 796,000 
25 days 1874. .367,000 9) 376, 000 1, 404, 090 1% 29), 00g 307,000 1,312,000 













SALEs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1875. .401,000 3,769,000 1,886, ,000 74,000 502,0 0 1,812,000 
25 days 1874. .360,000 3,001,000 2,515,000 92,000 289/000 1,209,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
Dec. 7, 1875. .5,878,036 8{6,962 99,908 305,961 1. 208,008 258,364 
1D. 03,219,45¢ 1, 112 ) 998 79,355 277.400 815,591 
Oct. ‘1 18% 5. (02 99'94 10. 910 21 688 139, 693 261,428 
May 3d 969,804 1,542,924 16,12 16.5 13¢ 545,209 229,655 
Jan. Il, 1875.. 3,675,122 1,049,900 50, "239 191,470 S77,014 145,617 
Nov. 9, 1874. .3,680,141 1,727; 510 19,123 117,185 794,722 135,882 
4. Ezxporis from New York, Jan.1 to Dec. 9. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1875.1,789,299 25,054,035 12,495,349 159,952 1, 505 182,754 415. 2019 
1874.2,05 23 i 33,700,1 159 18, 329, ont — 661 3,320 110, 334 42 — 





Barley. 
bush. 


Flour. Co Orne Rye. 
bbls. bush. — bush. 
=i} 3 6 10 21,335,2 »81,800 250,900 3 

5, 2( 93. Wi) 500 17,728,200 
22 461,700 18,552,200 
ii, 349,100 29,928.700 
20700 2 1/313, 400 20,042; 310 1, 1672900 3 3,8: 9 
17,124,700 4,805,100 587,500 3, 98 1700 6 67 500 
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Wecinens $530,400 
CURRENT WHOLKSALI PRICES, 
anes 12. Dec. 18. 
a OR AAOED 5 so on0 savas ce 14 3-8 114 3-8 
FLour—Super to iti Sinlé 94 $0 @ 6 25 #440 @ 585 
Super to Extra Southern,. 499 @8% 440 @8 50 
EXER WEBTELR ..650cscevcceves 535 @ 8 50 485 @ 8 50 
RATA GOMBBCG sia ccesicsicccece 600 @ 7 2 58 @700 
Superfine Western............ 49) @ 53 440 @4%75 
Rye Flour awa ease 400 @ 550 410 @ 5 35 
Corn- i ere 325 @ 400 315 @40 
3UCKWHEAT Four, 2100s 240 @ 2 75 215 @265 
Wieat—All kinds ot White. 130 @150 130 @150 
All kinds rod Red _ ares 9 @ 145 95 @ 140 
Corn— Yellow ‘ 76 @ %% 68 @ 7 
Mixed .... ch sab aces aueens ve 13 @ 6 2@ 6 
Lea EO PEL v6 82 6i @ % 
Oatrs— Western. aus cuwen 422 @ 538 438 @ 53 
ENED ca spwdanssnusscunscspahbae 44 @ 533 45 @ 53 
Ry. ake : 8 @ 92 8S @ 9 
BARLEY 80 @ 12 8 @ 1 35 
BUCKWHEAT, # bush.......... 6 @ 6 @ 
Hay—LBale, # 100 Is.........4. 6 @110 0 @185 
STRAW, #100 BS. ........ 000000 @ % 55 @ 100 
Corron— Middlings, ® b.... 13K%@ 18% 18 @ 18% 
Hops—Crop of 18%, ® .. 122 @ 17 10 @ 15 
Featuens—Live Geese, # i. 5 @ 60 3 @ 55 
Srxp—Clover, #  .... 10%¥@ iil 2¥%e@ 18 
Timothy, ® bushel.. 225 @26 230 @280 
Flax, # bushel............ 155 @16 16 @17% 
Sucar—Refi’g & Grocery # b 6%@ 9% 64@ 9% 
MOLASSES, Cuba, # eal. 8 @ @ 8 
New Orleans, new crop 8 gal 0 @ @ 6 
Correr—liio{Gold).. 17X¥@ 20% 18 @ 2% 
Topacco, Kentucky, &e eb. § @ 2% 6@ B 
Seed Leaf, #M................ 6 @ 2% 6@ & 
Woort—Domestic Fleece, #® 28 @ 60 283 @ 62 
Domestic, pulled, ® B........ 27 @ 50 27 @ 50 
California, _ penbaae<ss cabne 48 @ 8 @ 8 
PAGE WD. «0 v0baeesssckeces 95% @ 1 
Orl-CakE—F ton ............. bs 00 “@44 50 4250 @46 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel.. 250 @ 217% @ — 
Prime Mess, # barrel.. 15 00 @19 50 19 50 @22 00 
BeKr—Plain mess........... 1100 @1200 1050 @11 50 
Lanp, in tres. & barrels, # tb 124%@ 138% 2¥Y@ 18 
BuTreR—State, FF D......00008 24 @ 34 24 @ 386 
Western, eereesssh a atepens-* 16 @ 34 4@ # 
CHEESE... ekeaubers 4@ 18% 4@ 18% 
BRANS—® bushel...........+ 50 @230 130 @225 
Peas—Canada, free, ®@ bu... 115 @118 118 @1 2 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 27 @ 8 83 @ 8 
peunenr MDWIBG 0.005 soveee 9@ 18 9@ 18 
ke # Dd wn* BS BB 10 @ 18 
: - 112 @187% 13% @200 
Geese, ? ° 9@ 15 8 @ 28 
DOGEE, WRG 6 ccccecssicts sce 50 @ 55 @ 80 
DGEKS, BD. sce, secscccsesece 14 @ 19 8 @ 16 
Woopcock. per or Pee 50 @ 60 -@- 
CHICKENS, @ fb....... 13-@ 20 13 @ 18 
GROUSE, F PAl?....ccccccsescee 9 @.112 80 @12 
PARTRIDGE, ®@ pair........0. . 50 @112 50 @ 100 
Ducks, Wild, ae 35 @ 1 50 30 @12% 
qvare, trapped, @dozen..... 250 @350 140 @250 
ARES, # air Shiels 0 @ % 0e@ 
RaBbits, #@ pair 3 @ 50 0@ 50 
VENSION, # bb... 18 @ 17 1%@ 18 
TURNIPS # bbl 3 @100 50 @ % 
CAB3\GES—® 250 @550 200 @50 
ONIONSsS—#® bbl... 100 @250 10 @250 
PoraTors—® bbl...... B® @223 5 @1% 
SWEET eT vb 123 @22% 12 @ 225 
BROOM-CORN .... 6 @ il —-@ — 
PEARS, per box. 3250 @ 4 00 350 @ 400 
Pears, @bdbl.. 00 @14 00 -@ — 
GRAPES, # b.. 5 @ 9 3@ 7 
APPLES—#® barrel... ....s...s @ 3 50 1% @800 
CRrANBERRIES—@ Dbl......... 750 @1050 750 @9% 
GQUIBORS, POD... 62060000080 50 @ 900 -@ — 
BOUASE, BOD ...0scccceceeee ° 30 @_ 60 —- @ — 
CAULIFLOWER, per bbl....... 150 @353 200 @600 
Gold has been up to 117, and down to 113%, closing 
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Dec. “48th at 114%g,as against 1143g on Nov. ‘42th. tiie 
With the practical close of navigation for the season, 
produce movements have generally been on & restricted 
The stronger range of ocean freights has also 


gcale. 
worked against the export business. The fluctuations 
in gold have also been against active dealings....Bread- 


ffs have been in less request for shipment, as well as 


stu 
for home use, and prices have been quoted lower and ir- 
regular. Toward the close, Flour, Wheat, and Corn 


were quoted weak. Rye, Barley, Peas, and prime Oats 
firm. The Barley market has been exceptionally brisk 
and buoyant. Malsters have been very free purchasers, 
and prices have advanced. The new Grain grading sys- 
tem at this port went into partial operation at the begin- 
ning of this month.. ..Provisions have been quite ac- 
tive, and at the close held with confidence, in most in- 
stances....Cotton has been quoted lower, leading to 
more libe ral ——— in good parton export account 


quoted firm. Desirable grades of. Domestic have been 
offered with reserve....Hops have been in less demand, 
and at the close quoted cheaper. Export dealings have 
been recently quite limited....Hay and Straw have been 
in good request at advanced rates....Grass Seed has 
been very scarce, and held above the views of buyers, 
checking o-crations. Prime Clover has been wanted for 
export.... Tobacco has been in fair demand at previous 
quotations. 
Prices of Feed. 













BGAN, POC 5555 65.6.c0sseensadesndcaeastereeuseoasa $18, nes. - 
BESBATINSS, DEL COM 6 occ vccinscencevesescsccesessoes 22.00@ 
Ground Feed, per BONN ass stance eunnnepnctacenes 22.00@ 3 O 
inseed-oil-cake, western, per ton..........66. 5.00@ 46.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton : 25.00@ 25.50 
Chandler’s Scraps, DOT Dy oscrecciasmeeescovevessve -—@ — 
Prices of Fertilizers. 
Superphosphate of Lime, per ton..........00000 ease S 
Ammoniated, per ton........ . 
Pure Ground Bone, per ton........... ee + 34.00@ 30.00 
Bone Meal, per toM..........ssseeeseeenseeees - 40.00@ 45.00 
Raw Bones Unground, per ton........ s ow 25.00 
Bone Bl: eT Nae EE ‘ 30.00 
Pure Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton 38.00 


Dried Blood, (11@12 per cent ammonia), per on 40.00@ Se 
Fish Guano, per ton .-. 20.00@ 2 








South C arolina P hosphate, (fine ground), p 3100 
Niter Cake, (ground), per ton......2...0..seeccee 25.00 
Gy psum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton ~ 9.50 
In barrels, per bbl.........- 1.25 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per ID...........-..00 00s 4¥%0.@5 c. 
Chloride of Potassium, (muriate of potash), ib.: 8 ¢. 
Nitrate of Potash, ¢c: “ude, POE FO sawssinecesanssiees 8c. 
Nitrate Of BOCK, DOP UD s.6.o5o6.0siisinea6s 00 -000seesees 3c. 
Sulphate of Potash, per 10.1...1.6 cccrcccscccccess 1\4c. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, per t $25.00 
Gernrin Potash Salts, (80@35 per cent), per ‘ton. 25.00 
Peruvian Gu: WR, Or GO si ccbac cincusacsiagas 60.00 
Leached Wood-ashes, Can. and N. Y., per bush.17_ e. @19 ¢. 
New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Tie eves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Srine. Tot'l, 
22 86 1,648 25 542 87,707 73,995 
St 845 .i3L 27,108 58,088 
79 995 22568 33, ‘034 65,686 
ec 123 970 23,900 31,620 66,576 
Total for 4 Weeks..35,203 $72 i= 94,841 129,469 264,345 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 19, O51 523 11,288 154,351 158,915 374,078 
Beeves. to Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
— e per Week.. 8,801 93 ay _ 23,710 32,867 
de. last Month.. . 93810 104 9/917 30,870 31,783 
z do, prev'’s Month. 10 213 94 2,803 $1,212 23,588 


Beezves.-—The market has ruled somewhat irregular 
during the past month. The competition of cheap poul- 
try, which has sold for about the price of beef, has kept 
prices from advancing, and at times has even depressed 
the market in spite of smaller receipts. The higher av- 
erage which appears in our quotations, is due not to any 
real advance, but to a better quality of cattle offered, the 
receipts of Texans being light at the close of our report. 
The heavy receipts, 1,000 head over the last week but one, 
caused a dull market with a downward tendency of 
prices, sales being made only at a concession on the esti- 
mates of weights. Extra beeves of 60 Ibs., but estima- 
ted at 59 Ibs. per gross cwt., sold for 12$c. Natives esti- 
mated at 57 Ibs., sold for 124c. per Ib., and 9c.@10c. on 
estimates of 55 to 56 Ibs. per cwt. Texans sold at 7c. per 
Ib. on estimates of 54 to 55 Ibs. the cwt. 

The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large — Aver. 
eae T4@i3ke. 10 @il 10%e. 
Nov. 7 @18e. 9% salle 10%c. 
Dec. 44@18 ¢. 10 @ilie. 10%c. 
DOC.13....s0200000 6 @ISKE. 10¥@12 ¢. 10¥%c. 


Cows.—The demand for good cows has been fair and 
steady, poor ones have been leftunsold. The sales were 
at $55@$89 each. There is nocall for poor cows.... 
Calves.—The market for calves has been easy, and 
prices tend downwards. The best bring only 10c. per 
Ib. live weight. Milk calves, fair to good, closed at 
8c.@9c., and grass calves at $8@$13 per head....Sheep 
and Lambs.—This stock has held its own fairly, and 
prices are fixed in accordance with quality. Poor to 
good sheep are selling at 5¢.@6c. per Ib. live weight; 
prime to extra bring 63c.@7c., and good lambs, 7}¢.@8c. 
As an instance of the loss occasioned by careless man- 
agement, we cite the case of alot of fair 80 1b. sheep, 
which should have brought 5fc. per lb., but being so 
burry as to be difficult to handle, they brought only 3§c., 
a loss of $1.60 per head. These burrs will doubtless 
stick in the owner’s memory a long time ...Swine.— 
The market is very firm. The stock of hogs i in the coun- 





P= hia wry oveieethstisted, and many are Bain bought 
by western farmers to consume the corn crop, in lo- 
calities where large numbers were shipped last year. 
The market closes firm at 9c.@9}c. per lb. for dressed 
western, and 9$c.@10}c. for State and Jersey. 





Remember 


The Valuable Premiums. 


See Page 33, and semd to the 


Publishers for an Illustrated List 
of Premiums if you have not al. 
ready received it. 
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containing a great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and ‘Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 

[a> N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, cach subscriber must remit, in addition to the reg- 
ular rates, tem cents for prepayment of yearly 
postage by the Publishers, at New York. 
Every subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at 
club rates, will be particular to send to this office postage 
as above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Grange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, aflixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put inthe money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 





Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
four are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last nineteen volumes 
(16 to 34) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vol. (0 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Speak a Word for the German 
American Agriculturist.—For 17 years past an 
edition of this journal has been issued in the German 
language for the benefit of the large number of our citi- 
zeus who read only the language of Vaterland. It con- 
tains the engravings and all the principal reading of the 
English edition. Several pages devoted to the adver- 
tisements in the English edition, are in the German 
edition occupied by a special extra Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Minch, a distinguished cultivator of 
Missouri, which gives it additional value to the German 
reader. The colored cover only-is omitted from the 
German edition. Many of our subscribers take the Ger- 
man copy for their gardener ortheir workmen. Will our 
friends make this edition known to their German friends 
and neighbors? Having the advantage of the engravings 
of the English edition, it is larger, better, and cheaper, 
than it could be if published independently. Both edi- 
tions are issued on the same terms, and clubs may con- 
sist of cither edition, or a part of both. 





The Paper and Its Cover.—Herctofore 
the American Agriculturist has been simply folded and 
stitched, and only a portion of the pages could be opened 
until the Jeaves had been cut. This year we send it out 
with the edges neatly trimmed, and it may be opened at 
any page. There are advantages in both plans, and to 
judge from the requests that have come to us, we have 
no doubt that the one now adopted, of cutting, will please 
a large number of our readers.—A word about the cover, 
which is not, as is most generally the case, the same for 
every month, and often for every year, but there is prac- 
tically @ new cover every month, as the large central pic- 
ture, and the smaller ones in the corners, are nev each 
month ; they are upon timely subjects, and are designed 
and engraved with as much care as the illustrations upon 
the inside pages. 

The N. YW. Morticultural Asso=« 
ciation.—There was once a Horticultural Society in 





New York City, anid a quarter of a century ago it sit: 
fested considerable activity. It gradually grew weaker, 
and at last fell into the hands of those who talked it—if 
not to death—iuto so profound a sleep, that it has not 
moved for several years. It was probably to get around 
the fact that such a society is somewhere in a state of 
suspended animation, that the recently formed society 
took the name above given. A horticultural organiza- 
tion isso much needed in New York, that we may wel- 
come it under whatever name it comes, and we are glad 
to know that some 70 names are already on the list, as 
members of a socicty for the promotion of horticulture, 
The officers are: President, John Henderson, of Flush- 
ing, L. I. ; Vice-Presidents, George Such, of South Am- 
boy, W. C. Wilson, of Astoria, James Paterson, of New- 
ark, N. J., and Robert Parsons, of Flushing, L. I.; Re- 
cording Secretary, J. Davidson, of Brooklyn; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Peter Henderson, of Jersey City; 
Treasurer, Isaac H. Young, of New York. These names 
indicate that there will be no lack of executive ability. 
Now let the patrons of horticulture do their share, and 
see that the Association is abundantly endowed. 

A Convention of Shortchorn Breeds 
ers met at Toronto, Canada, on the ist of December. 
Breeders from nearly all the northern states ax.d Texas 
were present. J. H. Pickerell, Esq’, of Illinois, who oc- 
cupied the chair, referred to the fact that more Short- 
horns had changed hands during the past year than in 
any previous one. He objected to too much considera- 
tion being given to ‘family breeding,” and advocated 
the cultivation of the beef producing qualities of the 
stock in preference to mere pedigree. The Secretary, 
8. F. Lockridge, of Indiana, then read a communication 
on the subject of Coéperation, from the president to the 
Duke of Devonshire, president of the Short horn Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain and Ireland, and his reply, and 
that of the Association through their secretary, promis- 
ing interchange of publications and courtesies. The 
Treasurer, Claude Matthews, of Indiana, then read his 
report, showing a balance in the treasury of $187. On 
motion of Dr. A. C. Stevenson, of Indiana, a committee 
was appointed to revise the constitution. Much discus- 
sion took place upon the merits or demerits of close 
breeding, without any decided result. The Convention 
finally adjourned to meet at St. Louis, in Dec., 1876. 





“Camp Life in Florida”? is the title 
of a compilation by Chas. Hallock, of numerous papers 
on Florida, which have appeared in that excellent jour- 
nal, ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and issued by the publishers 
of that paper. It is full of the information needed, by 
the sportsman or tourist who wishes to see some- 
thing of Florida aside from the route of regular 
travel ; it describes attractive portions of the state 
but seldom visited, and gives much information not 
to be found elsewhere. Its directions for camp and 
boat outfit, shooting and fishing ‘traps, guides, and 
other matters, are judicious, and with due regard to 
economy. A large share of the book is by our corre- 
spondent and friend, Al Fresco, and we are sure he 
knows all about such things. 


Rifle-Shooting Notes.—The illustrated 
article last month seems to have met a popular want, and 
to have awakened not a little interest.. Some tell.us 
that though they had used a rifle almost a lifetime, for 
game, etc., they had never looked into the princi- 
ples involved until they saw that article. We did not 
thus intend to open a “shooting department,”’ but will 
cheerfully respond to any appropriate queries that we 
can. The following will answer sevcral inquiries: ist. 
The Remixrgton and Sharp rifles of 44-160 vary a little in 
diameter, which is unfortunate, as the Sharp gun will not 
take the Remington bullet....2d. In using the “Bead” 
or globe sight, we think it preferable to sight over the 
top of it, depressing it to the lower edge of the bull’s 
eye, or other object, and adjust the rear sight according- 
ly. This avoids uncertainty and dimness of vision ofien 
occurring when the bead just covers the object. For 
short range, or any off-hand shooting, the bead is prefer- 
able, but for long range, or shooting at 
rest, we. prefer the “‘open bead” here 
shown, with a diameter of !/,, inch, which” 
covers some 7 feet at 1,000 yards, but it 
is easy to bring the object in a line with 
the center of this opening. We trieda 
smaller opening, ('/,,), but found it 
too small for cloudy days, and near sundown. Col. 
Wingate gives engravings of 21 different forms for the 
front sight, of which 15 are allowed at Creedmoor... .3rd. 
As to powder, we have not sufficient experience to de- . 
cide the relative value of different manufactures. We 
have tried-samples of the same brand procured at differ- 
ent places, and found one to require 1 to 3 points more 
elevation than another, at 1,000 yards. Finding ‘‘ Hazard’s 
F. G. Kentucky Rifle powder” working well, we pro- 
cured 5 pounds out of one lot, the miost one can keep 
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without vitiating insurance, so as to have uniformity. 
A lad weighs every charge on delicate scales, turning 
with less than a tenth of a grain. This gives regularity, 
leaving only the wind and light to be calculated for at a 
regular distance. It is said that a variation of 1 grain 
weight (not kernel), will make a difference of 8 or 10 
inches in elevation in 1,000 yards. Poured from a flask 
partly or wholly filled, giving it an equal number of 
shakings at each pouring, with the mouth downward, we 
have been able to measure many successive charges not 
varying more than !/, grain in weight....4th. A strong 
light often raises the apparent place of an object above 
its real place, so that in full sunlight one must aim one 
or two points lower, and raise again if clouds come up, 
or the sun goes down. By points, we mean minutes of 
a degree marked on the vernier, each 1‘ corresponding 
to 2 inches for each 100 yards, as 20 inches at 1,000 yards, 
etc... .5th. The Remington lock needs no spring to draw 
back the firing needle, or pin. It falls back of itself on 
opening the breech block... .6th. Any one can endure the 
recoil of 90 to 100 grains of powder, and 550 grains of lead, 
quite easily if the gun be held firmly against the shoul- 
der (not the arm), so that it gets nomomentum. Bath- 
ing the shoulder in alcohol night and morning will soon 
Temove bruises and toughen the muscles. We have 
known a shoulder thoroughly sore, all “ black and blue,” 
g00n cured by the alcohol, and care in bringing back the 
gun firmly, without stopping the daily shooting. A shot- 
gun heel-plate on the stock is far preferable to any fancy 
hollowing out or curving. - The points left by the latter 
are always in the way in changing position. The worst re- 
eoil injury we ever saw was from one of these fancy points. 





The New York State Dairymen’s 
Association.—The Annual Meeting of the N. Y. 
State Dairymen’s Association was held at’ Norwich, N. 
Y., on the 9th of December. X. A. Willard, president 
of the Association, opened the meeting by an address 
in which he referred to the great improvements which 
have been made in the process of dairying since 1848, 
and the considerable improvements that still need to be 
made. In this respect he instanced cleanlinéss as the 
ene thing yet needful. He urged dairymen to raise 
their own cows; and by care in breeding to raise the 
production from 400 to 600 Ibs. of cheese yearly per cow. 
He advocated the use of condensed milk in cities as a 
means of preventing the frauds and abuses in the city 
milk trade. Dr. Crafts advocated soiling, and thought 
that better care and feeding would increase the yield of 
cows at least 33 per cent. A. L. Fish thought soiling un- 
profitable except in time of drouth, or when food is 
scarce. Gen. E. F. Jones considered soiling as destruc- 
tive to cattle. He advocated half soiling and pasturing. 
E. W. Stewart had soiled cattle for twelve years. The 
extra labor was only $75 for 45 head of cattle in a year. 
He described his new barn, octagonal in shape, with no 
interior timbers, and with concrete walls. Prof. Roberts 
showed that it cost in excess of food at least $32.72 year- 
ly to heat the food and water of a cow in her stomach, 
while it could be heated by steam or coal for $7. He fed 
his cow 2 Ibs. of hay, 7 Ibs. of meal, and 2} lbs. of bran 
daily. This high feeding, and the estimate of the cost 
of warming the feed in the cow’s stomach, were consid- 
erably discussed. After some other remarks of no par- 
ticular interest, the meeting was adjourned. 





Give Name and Address in fall! 
—Correspondents should understand that we wish to 
have the names and full addresses always, not for publi- 
cation, as we publish no names or initials if requested 
not to do so, but that we may know from whom and 
from where the enquiry comes. For want of this knowl- 
edge it is sometimes impossible to give the information 
required, and sometimes we would rather reply by mail. 
Always give name and town, county, and state. 


Catalogues.—Just as we go to press, the 
current of spring catalogues of dealers in Agricultural 
and Horticultural materials of all kinds, begins to flow 
in. We are obliged to omit a notice of those already 
received, until next month, and we hope that all our 
friends who intend to send us catalogues, will do so at 
the earliest possible day. 

The American Agriculturist in 
New Zealand.—At the fair of the “ Northern Agri- 
Cultural and Pastoral Association,” held at Oamaru, New 
Zealand, last fall, one of the citizens offered as a special 
premium for the best loaf of home-made bread the bound 
volume of the American Agriculturist for 18%. We do 
not know who was the winner of the prize, though the 
Yolume has been ordered and is on its way. 


A Meavy Essex Pig.—R. 8. W.,” Wat- 

y Mich., sends a statement of the weights of an 

d , the carcass of which, after slaughtering, 

ed 574 Ibs., and after dressing, it weighed 540 Ibs., 
losing only 34 Ibs., or less than 6 per cent in offal. 





FREE — FREE-—For the ‘* Hard 
Times,°®?—No doubt many a Reader, in looking over 
the Engravings and Descriptions, (given in our Premium 
List, and referred to on page 33 of this paper), has felt a 
strong desire to have several of the good things there 
named. Well, we say in all candor, it is easy for almost 
any one to obtain one or more of them, free of charge. 
First, is there any doubt that each one of your neigh- 
bors would get hints, suggestions, and positive infor- 
mation enough out of a whole volume of this Journal, 
to abundantly repay him‘for the small subscription price, 
($1.60 for a year, postage included)? Second.—Can 
not you easily tell him, and show him, and convince him 
of this? Whird.—You have only to do this in a few or 
many instances, as the case may be, and in return for this, 
which will cost you no money, the Publishers will be hap- 
py to present you with one or more of the premiums, corres- 
ponding tothe number of names sent. Fourth.—Over 
16,000 persons have thus done, and are not you equal- 
ly expert with most of the other 16,000? Fifth.— 
Every family you get to reading and thinking more, you 
directly benefit. The more there are of such persons in 
a neighborhood, the more intelligent and elevated will the 
whole society be. Thus, in extending the circulation of 
this journal, and receiving the premium article, you are 
literally working ‘‘ Zo do good and make money.”-—Try 
it now. State that you are working for a Premium, when 
you send insubscriptions. You will then have a premium 
credit for all names sent in between now and July 4th, 
1876—and can take the premium whenever you desire it. 





The English Wheat Crop.—tThe pros- 
pects of the fall sown wheat, in England, are very un- 
favorable. Much seed has rotted in the ground, in con- 
sequence of the cold, wet weather, and the sowing is very 
backward. The latest reports mention an improvement 
in the weather, but very dubious feelings as regards the 
next harvest. The markets are nevertheless lower, in 
consequence of heavy receipts but the Mark Lane Ex- 
press says those who look fora continuence of low prices, 
are undoubtedly too sanguine. 

The Little Washer.—Among the various 
contrivances for facilitating the labor of washing, are 
those in which a continuous stream of boiling suds is 
thrown upon the clothes, to percolate through them, and 
again be forced upon them ; the boiling liquid continually 
circulating in this manner, cleanses the fabrics. The best 
thing of this kind we have tried, is the ‘‘ Little Washer,” 
made by Bissell & Co., Naugatuck, Ct., best not only in 
throwing a more copious stream, but because it can be 
used in any ordinary wash-boiler. Sufficient directions 
accompany the washer. With this, as with every wash- 
ing machine we have yet seen, the much soiled parts 
need special attention. 

The Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society will hold its 2ist annual session in 
Rochester, commencing January 5th; all who feel an in- 
terest in the objects of the society, are invited to attend 
and participate in the proceedings. Contributions of 
fruits, especially new and rare varieties of value, and 
other objects of horticultural interest are solicited. The 
subject of making a state exhibition of fruit and horti- 
cultural objects at the Centennial Exposition, will come 
up for discussion. Several essays and addresses will be 
given on practical subjects. The annaal fee. $1, entitles 
the member to the Transactions. P. Barry is President, 
and P. C. Reynolds, Secretary and Treasurer. 





The New Jersey Morticultural 
Society.—The first annual meeting of this society will 
he held at New Brunswick, N. J., in Geological Hall, on 
the forenoon of the 20th instant. A number of papers 
upon different horticultural subjects are promised, and 
these, with the discussions which will follow them, in- 
dicate aninteresting meeting. All engaged in any de- 
partment of horticulture, whether commercially or as 
amateurs, are invited to be present, and to beceme mem- 
bers of the society. 

The First Annual Exhibition of 
the Long Island Poultry Association was 
held at Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 30th toDec. 8rd. The dis- 
play of birds was excellent, and although not large, was 
more select and of higher general character than any we 
have previously seen. The Light Brahmas were a re- 
markably fine lot. In this class the $100 premium for 
the best cockerel was awarded to Philander Williams, of 
Taunton, Mass. McKeen and Hulick, of Easton, taking 
the second place. Smith & Brother, of Stony Brook, 





L. I., took the $50 premium for the best collection of 
poultry. The following first premiums were awarded: 
for Light Brahmas, J. K. Felch, Natick, Mass. ; Dark 
Brahmas, D. C. Waterhouse, New Haven, Ct. ; Partridge 
Cochins, Black Cochins, and La Fleche, P. Williams,Taun- 
ton, Mass.; Fancy Pigeons, J. Van Winkle, Greenville 
N. J. ; Brown Leghorns, Mrs. Johnson, N ewtown, L. I. : 
Game Fowls, M. Goldie, Princeton, N. J. ; White Coch. 
ins, J. J. Berry, Hackensack, N. J. ; Grey Dorkings, H. 
Hales, Ridgewood, N. J.; G. P. Hamburgs, Creveceurs, 
and Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, Smith Bros., Stony 
Brook, L. I.; S. P. Hamburgs, G. White, Ridgewood, N.J.; 
Houdans, H. N. Grant, Tarrytown, N. Y. ; G. 8. Ban- 
tams, W. H. Pullis, Bay Shore, L. I.; 8. S. Bantams, H. 
S. Magrane, Newark, N. J. ; Muscovy Ducks, W. M. 
Tuttle, Speonk, L.I.; Pekin Ducks, E. H. Lawrence, 
Bay Side, L. I.; Bremen Geese and Bronze Turkeys, J. 
M. Rockwell. 


Sundry "Humbug 


—o— 


In the early days of the 
American Agriculturist, its 
pages contained only here 
and there an exposure of 
some especially glaring 
fraud; ii was a novelty in 
journalism, and was asso- 
ciated with another novelty, 
the refusal to publish at 
any price advertisements 
not only of a fraudulent 
character, but those which 
were in other respects ob- 
jectionable. The exposures 
of humbugs soon grew to 
such importance that they 
have been continued as a 
regular department of the 
paper, while the rule in re- 
gard to advertisements has 
been rigidly maintained. 
As this issue goes to a 
great number of new readers, a word of explanation will 
be timely. The sole object of these exposures is to 
warn the community, and especially the agricultural 
portion of it, against the various fraudulent schemes de- 
vised for getting their money without giving an adequate 
return ; it would take too long to specify the various 
phases in which fraud appears, for it has more heads 
than the fabled@Hydra, and comes under more disguises 
than Proteus. But whatever scheme that has unfair de- 
signs upon the pockets, the morals, or the health of the 
community, finds here an uncompromising opponent. 
When sure that a scheme is injurious to the public wel- 
fare, we do not hesitate to expose it, no matter if its ob- 
ject is claimed to be a benevolent one, and is on that ac- 
count supported by the names of those in high positions. 
On the other hand, we are careful to hold up no one in 
these columns unless we have satisfactory evidence that 
he is entitled to a place here. It often happens that one 
who has bad an unsatisfactory transaction with another 
writes to request us to show up the one with whom he 
had dealings, as a humbug ; these columns can be used 
for no retaliation for private grievances ; they are for 
the protection of the community against those who seck 
to prey uponit. That our exposures have been of vast 
benefit, and that the amounts we have saved the public 
may be counted by millions rather than by thousands, 
our correspondence gives ample assurance, and the let- 
ters of congratulation and encouragement we receive 
from all over the wide country, more than compensate 
for the annoyances to which our course subjects us, 
While the majority of sensible persons need only to be 
shown the fraudulent character of a scheme to make 
them avoid it, there is a large class we do not hope to 
benefit—those who want to be humbugged—the class of 
which Butler wrote two hundred years ago: 

‘** Doubtless the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated, as to cheat.” 
These exist everywhere, and no sooner recover from one 
singeing than they, moth like, are ready to fly at the 
flame again—a well known human weakness that has 
furnished our artist a subject for a head piece. 
WALL STREET BOGUS BROKERS. 
Foralong time the American Agriculturist was the only 
journal that noticed the manner in which persons calling 
themselves brokers, were flooding the country with cir- 
culars, showing how easily large sums might be made by 
investing small amounts in stock gambling. Of late the 
New York daily papers have noticed the matter, and the 
vigilant Mr. Gaylor, Superintendent of the New York 
Post-Office, has notified the Stock Exchange that the 
““Saw-dust Swindlers’? whose business is well nigh 
broken up by excluding them from the mails, have 
turned “‘put’’ and ‘call’ brokers. The matter has 
now become so serious that it is thought that legislative 
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action will be asked to put a stop to this form of swind- 
ling..../ About the “cheekiest’ thing in this line that 
we have heard of is the sending by one of these ‘ bro- 
kers ” of a telegraphic despatch toa gentleman in Kansas, 
who had before received circulars, but never had any deal- 
ing# with the chaps, saying, “ If you desire to invest 
we now have an opportunity on certain stock we believe 
sure to advance. Market active.” For this precious bit 
of information the Kansas man had to pay $1.65, tele- 
graph charges; he thinks “ this is robbery,” and we 
agree with him. He “feels like having his money 
back,” a point on which we can give him no encourage- 
ment. 
SERIOUS COMPLAINTS COME FROM CANADA. 

in regard to the produce dealers in Chicago. It is 
stated that one Canadian lost a million, another $200,000, 
and another $130,000, and soon. Now it strikes us that 
a person able to accumulate either of these sums, should 
be able to hold his own against any Chicago or other 
‘‘ produce gambler,” and we have no doubt that it would 
turn out-that these very persons were taking a part ina 
heavy game, and lost. Had they made, we should have 
had no complaints of the Chicago produce dealers. The 
method of doing business in the Chicago produce mar- 
ket is not a matter that we can hope to change, nor can 
we upon assertions unsupported by evidence set down 
*‘the principal dealers in grain and produce as a set of 
gamblers.”—Farmers in Canada, as elsewhere, should 
exercise caution in their dealings, and recollect that it is 
better to mourn over their produce than to mourn 
after it....Advertisements worded ‘‘the same with 
intent to deceive,” are common; the wonder is 
that any one can be taken in by them. Not long 
ago a time-keeper in a gold case was offered for one 
dollar. Many were foolish enough to think that this was 
@ proposal to send some kind of watch, and sent their 
dollars to receive only the cheapest kind of a sun-dial 
in a gilt paper case. A similar dodge in relation to 


A SEVEN-SHOOTER 


was practised by an enterprising youth near Cleveland, 
O. He sent out circulars far and wide setting forth 
** Allan's New Low-Priced Seven-Shooter,”’ which was a 
“triumph of mechanical genius.” It was ‘ warranted 
to be as good after three years’ use as when first pur- 
chased.*? On account of “improved facilities for mak- 
ing them rapidly and cheaply,”’ the price was reduced to 
$1.50, or $13 a dozen. Orders came in freely, and when 
the purchaser received anything, it was a sma)l bronze 
pea-shooter, into which, if seven small shot were drop- 
ped, they could be discharged in succession, by pulling 
the trigger. As the youth had been using the mails for 
a swindling operation, the case was put in the hands ofa 
U. S. Marshal, who arrested him at a small farm-house 
with a rickety wood-shed for the “arsenal,’’ and took 
him to the lock-up in Cleveland, where, at last accounts, 
he remained. He claimed that he sent all that he adver- 
tised, and if people expected a revolver at that price, it 
was not his fault. One can hardly conceive of any one 
foolish enough to expect any kind of a serviceable sev- 
en-shooter, revolving or not, at such a ridiculous price. 
Yet it is said that the orders poured in for them by 
** legions.” 
THE BUTTER COMPOUND 
has now turned up in Connecticut. Ohio was not long 
ago the headquarters of the stuff, but its star, unlike that 
of Empire, wends its way eastward. If people would 
take a common-sense view of such things, they would 
not write to ask our opinion. The circular claims that 
butter undistinguishable from the true article can be 
made at a cost never exceeding four cents per pound. 
Now, if there were any truth in this claim, do you sup- 
pose that the makers of the compound would send out 
elaborate circulars entreating people to buy the com- 
pound, a box of which will make 100 Ibs. of butter, at 
50 cents wholesale? Not much. They would make 
the butter themselves. On 100 Ibs. of butter costing 4 
cents per pound, they would make from $20 to $25 at 
fair market rates, while by selling tle componnd, if it 
were all profit, they make only 50 cents. That tub won't 
hold water. 
WORTHLESS AND PERNICIOUS BOOKS. 


The number of concerns engaged in various parts of 
the country, in selling books that pretend to teach won- 
derful secrets, or wnich are really pernicious, is some- 
thing wonderful. The catalogues show that the different 
shops have pretty much the same stock, though the 
names of some book8 may be changed. One of these 
books proposes to tell “how to make gold and silver 
from block tin. Also how to take impressions from 
coins.”—A nice bait for would-be counterfeiters. ‘* Mys- 
teries of Love Making,” and ‘How to Woo and How to 
Win” are titles of trash of which there are numerous 
other kinds. For the sumof 50 cents one can buy “* How 
to Get Rich,” the catalogue of the contents of which is 
most amusing reading, A long list of such works is 
Offered, which, if not positively immoral, are useless, 
and in so far as they induce young people to believe that 





there is any other way of getting along in the world than 
by working, are injurious. These shops usually have an 
extra catalogue offering treatises on ‘Sexual Physi- 
ology,” “‘ Marriage Guides,” and other works which par- 
ents would not willingly allow their children to read, and 
which are anything but useful to older people. 
MEDICAL MATTERS, 
as usual, form the bulk of our budget. Buffalo has long 
been a favorite locality for quacks. It has a Medical 
College, and a Medical and Surgical Journal. Yet, under 
the very noses of these, some of the most mischievous 
and unblushing characters, send out their circulars broad- 
cast over the country. We some time ago exposed the 
trick of one of these fellows, one Abbey, who advertised 
all over the country, especially in ‘‘ family’? papers, a 
Prize Picture, the ‘Toll Gate,” to be sent for a stamp. 
This picture is a card, upon one side of which is a rather 
poor puzzle picture, but on the other side—and that is 
the whole object of the thing—is the advertisement of a 
book couched in such language as to excite the fears and 
arouse the curiosity of young people of both sexes, Al- 
most every possible thing that can happen, is set down 
as asymptom ofa “secret cause,”...‘‘which leads directly 
to the grave,” and the whole story can be learned from 
the book, which is then of course the stepping stone to 
the fellow’s medicines. The ‘Buffalo Sunday News,” 
recently published Abbey’s portrait as the ‘* Prince of 
Buffalo Quacks,”’ and gave him and his book a fearful 
scoring, though in a manner more forceful than elegant. 
* * * At Jast the “ Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal” 
goes for a quack, one Di. Marshall, who has left the city 
and is flourishing in Kansas, as having been a Professor 
in The Medical College. Now why does not the Medical 
Journal show up another Buffalo quack, who is still more 
conspicious than either of these, and is able to buy up 
some journals by the page? It is hardly fair that all this 
should be left to us....Here is a remarkable document, 
‘““ THE BIG BONANZA, 


what it is and what itisn’t.”” And after reading a long 
rigmarole, we find that it is that unfortunate agent, elec- 
tricity, which is the ‘‘ magic healer,”—but it must be 
applied bythe advertiser. We read of electricity ‘* An- 
tagonism is its basis. This arises from its acid and 
alkaline constituents.’’—‘‘ Constituents’? of electricity 
is good—we shall next be taught abont the compound 
constitution of heat. 
GOT STUCK. 

The publishers of a Maine paper send us a circular 
denouncing two quack medicine makers, as they have 
broken their advertising contracts, and warn “the pub- 
lic against buying the medicines they advertise.” They 
ask us to pass the swindlers along. This is none of our 
funeral: we donot see that those who make promises to 
pay money, which they can not fulfill, are any worse than 
those who promise cures which they can not perform. 
But then it makes a difference as to whose ox is gored. 
We are at a loss to understand the logic which makes 
the medicines these chaps advertise any less good or bad, 
because the makers thereof did not pay their bills. This 
whole quack medicine business is one of the best things 
in the world for publishers, and others, to let severely 
alone. We do not lose any money by. them, or receive 
any from them. None of them are rich enough to buy a 
line of advertising in this paper, cash down, let alone 
promises or contracts. ‘ 

NOT IN OUR LINE. 


A little the strangest advice that has been asked of us, is 
sought in a recent letter in which was something in 
apaper. The writer asks what kind of medicine it is ; “it 
was sent to a lady to make her have a miscarriage; she 
took it, as directed ; if made her very sick, but did not 
produce the desired effect. It was bought from Dr. — 
in Philadelphia, two table-spoonfuls costs $2.50. He is 
selling a good deal of this medicine.”—You quite mis- 
take our calling, anxious man, if you suppose that we 
shall be accessory to murder in any form, by examining 
the stuff, or giving any advice about it. If the Philadel- 
phia chap sent something to make “her very sick,” it 
serves her right, but if he is in the trade of selling what 
you supposed the stuff to be, we can find a very quick 
way of clapping a stopper upon hiscriminal course. You 
probably think this looks rather rough in print. ‘* Crimi- 
nal’’ and “ murder” are not pleasant words, but they are 
the only ones which describe the crime from which you 
have fortunately been saved. 





Concrete Houses.—H.,” McLean Co., 
Ill. In the American Agriculturist for December, 1874, 
we gave full descriptions with illustrations of a method 
of building concrete houses. Where stone cannot be 
procured, and only coarse sand is at hand, the latter may 
be used equally well, but the cost will be greater. In 
this case seven parts of sand may be used with one of 
cement. Before a house is built it would be well to ex- 
periment a little by procuring a barrel of the cement and 
mixing some of it with varying proportions of sand, say 
four, five, seven, or nine parts of sand to one of cement. 





The quality of the sand makes some difference. The dry 
mixture of cement and sand being wet with sufficient 
water to make a soft semi-liquid mortar, should -be 
molded in a rough box and left to set. After it is dry, 
each sample should be broken with a hammer, and that 
which is hardest or the best, should be taken as the basis 
for the construction of the house. These houses are 
very warm and dry. 


GOOD THINGS. — FREE, — Read 
about them on page 38, and if you have not a copy, send 
for our large Illustrated 8-page Descriptive List, supplied 
free to any one wishing it. 


Feeding Coarse Hay, Marsh May, 
Salt Hay, Etc.—Important Article.—Prof. 
Atwater’s article on the above topics, on page 10, is 
worthy of careful reading by every one at all interested 
in feeding stock. The non-scientific reader may have to 
study pretty closely, and read over the previous chap- 
ter, in last volume, but it will be worth all the 
effort required to fully understand the subject. Sci- 
entific investigations, fully confirmed by practical 
experiments, show beyond reasonable doubt, that a great 
saving, and corresponding profit, may be realized by a 
judicious mixture of feeding materiais—just as the sup- 
plying of a few deficient elements to a soil, in the form 
of a little barnyard manure, or other fertilizer, will 
greatly increase the production of valuable crops. Read 
and understand the present and subsequent articles. 
Every farmer and stock-raiser, who has not had them, 
should get and read the chapters in the volume for 1875. 

American Dairymen’s Associas 
tion.—The annual convention of the American Dairy- 
men’s Association, is to meet at Rome, N. Y., on the 1ith 
to 18th of this month. It is announced that this is to be 
an important meeting, and a large attendance is hoped 
for. Arrangements for a representation of the dairy 
interests at the Centennial Exhibition are to be provided 
for. 





A Cheap Corn-Shelier.—tThe ordinary 
corn-sheller is nearly always in the way. It is a top- 
heavy concern, worse to run over than a wheelbarrow, 
and when it is run over and upset, the handle or some 
other part is broken, and the whole machine is useless, 
In making a machine, the habits of careless farmers who 
let things lic xround loose, onght to be considered. We 
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have recently been shown a corn-sheller that exactly 
suits such people. It will also suit those who are care- 
ful, but who have not much room for storing tools away, 
and it is exactly the thing for those who have but a 
small quantity of corn to shell. The illustration suffi- 
ciently describes it. It is made wholly of iron, and is 
durable. It is screwed on to a bench or a stool, and one 
may sit down to operate it. When out of use it may be 
hung up or placed on a shelf. It is called the “Home 
Corn-Sheller,”’ is made by Livingston &. Co., at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, and its low price will make it worth having, 
even to those who have a large sheller, but who some- 
times want to shell a small quantity of corn. 

Poland-China Swine.—‘s. 0. F.,” 
Grey's Mills, Pa. ‘The Poland-China hogs are said to 
have originated in Butler Co., Ohio, with a breeder 
named Magie, from a cross between Poland and China 
swine. Hence they are called Butler County hogs, by 
some, by others, Magie hogs, and by the majority, Po- 
land-China, which is now the accepted designation. 
They have been largely crossed with the Berkshire, and 
in the majority of cases have been much improved 
thereby.. They are a favorite class of hogs in the west, 
and doubtless, if carefully bred by a skillful breeder, 
might be brought to a fixed and valuable type. As they 
now are, they are variable in character, although when 
well fed they make a large, handsome hog. 


Basket Items con= 
tinued on page 33. - 
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Bee Notes for January. 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. ¥. 
—~>— 


Of hives and frames there is an endless variety. I 
could not, if I would, touch upon the advantages or disad- 
vantages of all. There are a few practical points that 
are essential, and if the hive you are using possesses 
them, don’t change. The question of importance to be- 
ginners is, between the hanging and standing frame. 








~~. Fig. 1.—HIVE WITH SUSPENDED FRAMES. 


Each has its advantages. After studying the subject with 
much interest, I fail to find any hive and frame that meets 
as many requirements as docs the Quinby hive. For 
boxing or extracting honey, for adapting space of the 
brood-chamber to the size of stock, or for placing in 
winter quarters, I find no hive its superior. A hive large 
enough to hold a sufficient number of frames for extract- 
ing, or boxes for the honey that should be gathered by a 
strong swarm in a good ®eason, must necessarily be too 
large to be placed in winter quarters. Hives with hang- 
ing frames must be placed 

bodily in the cellar, which is 

not only laborious, but they 

occupy too much space. 

The Quinby hive can be left 

on the summer stand, while 

the frames are packed away 

Fig. 3.—FRAME. as described in November 
last. Figure 1 represents a hive with hanging frames, 
with boxes in place on top. This hive is a modification 
of the Langstroth, and is 12 in. wide, 12 in. high, and 20 
inches long, inside measure. The.frames hang on rab- 
beting at the top. The Quinby hive is shown at figure 2, 
with top, front, and one side removed, showing the man- 
agement of the boxes. One top and one side box are 
displa¢ed, to show the means of access from the frames. 
The box showing holes in the bottom, belongs on top of 
the frames, where a thin honey board has holes to match 
those of all the top boxes. The other box has a strip of 
glass in the end, with 4g inch space at each side; this 
end is placed tothe side of the frames. The hive is 19 in. 
deep, 27 in. wide, and 18 in. high. This gives room for 
16 frames, when used for 
extracting, or boxes to 
contain 150 Ibs. of comb. 
A frame to be practical, 
and adapted to the wants 
of the bees, must be niade 
strong, and with no cross 
pieces. I am asked if a 
cross piece through the 
center, either horizontal 
or perpendicular, will not 
assist.in securing straight combs. I answer no, and if it 
would, there are disadvantages in other directions. 
When such a piece crosses the frame either way, the 
queen does not readily cross it, but confines the brood to 
one side, and it is thus'a decided hindrance to breeding. 
Others use a frame with bnt one strip across, and that 
about halfway from the bottom.’ Quite recently a frame 
has been advocated withino bottom strip. This may 
have its advantages, but it is not a practicable frame to 

_ handle. For ease and convenience, it is often necessary 
té'rest the weight of the frame and its-contents on the 
corner. One will readily see that aframe.as shown 
in fig. 3, would not hold its form, and a tender comb 





Fig. 4.—FRAME, 








must necessarily be broken. It would not even be safe 
to stand such a comb on the end by the side of the hive, 
an almost absolute necessity many times. 

The material used for frames is often too light, fre- 
quently only 3/,, or 4 inch thick. The frame represent- 
ed in fig. 4, is of the Quinby style, and is made of strips 
3g inch thick, and well braced at the corners. Some of 
the best beekeepers not 
only make their frames 
strong in this way, but for 
further security they bore 
holes through the frames, 
and fasten the combs by 
pinning them in with 
thorns from the red haw. 
Hives do at times get turn- 
ed over, or a frame may 
accidently be dropped, and 
if the frames are made 
strong, and the combs are 
well secured, there will be 
little danger of their being 
broken. As to the proper, 
size and shape of frames, 
beekeepers will ever dil- 
fer. Both extremes have 
their advocates. Those as 
shallow as 6 or 7% inches, 
are recommended by some, 
while others would have 
them 14 inches deep. The 
length will vary according 
io the depth. For warm 
climates, the shallow frames may be preferable, but for 
a northern Jatitude I would not recommend them. In 
this, as in all things, I advise avoiding extremes. A 
frame will nearest meet all requirements that is about 12 
inches deep. The Quinby frame is 113g by 1934 inches. 
Those who desire a smaller frame, should take from the 
length rather than the depth. 

Nearly all writers advise thoroughly painting hives. So 
far as the good of the hive is concerned, and for looks, we 
can all agree as to the advantage, but considering the 
best possible results to be reached, I find objections. I 
am satisfied that well painted hives retain moisture that 
world otherwise, and should pass off through the pores of 
the wood. It has long been acknowledged that straw 
made the very best wall for hives, and unpainted wood 
more nearly resembles the porous nature of straw. A 
hive that is set up and fastened together with hooks or 
clasps, is less open to this objection than one firmly nail- 
ed together. 

Each hive should be furnished with a good, substantial 
roof, thoroughly painted, and projecting at least two 
inches over the top of the hive, (fig. 5). It is all import- 
ant that each hive, in all its parts, be exactly like every 
other hive in the apiary, as at times it becomes necessary 
to change frames, and what is taken from one hive should 
readily fit another. 

—— 1 6 ee 


A Coit with a Bad Habit.—‘A. C. 


W.,”’ Weymouth, Mass. The habit of funning out of the 


MR, BURNETT’S CROP.OF SNOW-FLAKES. 


shafts when the horse is being unharnessed, is taught by 
carelessness. The first attempt should have been cor- 














rected. When the habit has become confirmed, much 
patience and care will be required to break it entirely. A 
good plan would be to secure the reins to the buggy or 
wagon before you leave the seat, in such a manner that 
the horse can not go ahead. Then, as soon as you have 
dismounted from the wagon, unhook the traces, atid 
secure the ends by passing them through the breeching, 
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Fig. 2.—THE QUINBY HIVE WITH STANDING FRAMES, 


or tieing each trace ina loop. Then very slowly loosen 
the hold-backs and breeching from the vehicle, talking to 
the horse meanwhile, to restrain him from moving. He 
will now be loose, and the lines may be unfastened and 
slowly gathered up, while still talking to the horse, 
When this has been done slowly and deliberately, and 
every movement having been instantly checked up to 





Fig. 5.—Roor TO HIVE. 


this time, the horse should be taken by the bridle and led 
out of the shafts. Ifthe shafts do not come out of the 
loops easily, ease them until they do. Inashort time the 
horse will understand his business. The fault is not his, 
but his driver’s, who permits him to go before he is ready. 


Ot 
——_ aE 


A Fine Crop of Fine Potatoes, 
-_~<— 


Mr. J. H. Burnett, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., last 
spring bought one pound of Snow-flake pota- 
toes, of B. K. Bliss 
& Sons; they were 
cut into eyes, planted 
in good garden soil, 
without extra manure, 
and with the same cul- 
tivation as other pota- 
toes. When he came to 
dig them, he was so 
much surprised at the 
result that the earth 
was carefully removed 
and the potatoes 
left just as they grew. 
The crop was kept 
on exhibition in this 
manner for a day, and 
was visited by a large 
number of farmers and 
others, and a photo- 
graph was taken, from 
which the engraving 
was made. One end 
of the row was partly 
’ shaded.by a grape vine, 
and the yield less, 
but according to Mr, 
‘B., the potatoes else- 
where were remarkably 
even, and in such a 
solid mass that there was no room for a jack-knife 
between them, The crop weighed 60 Ibs. 9 ozs. 
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A Farm House Costing $3,000 
BY 6. B. BREED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 


- — 


This plan will be recognized as comprehending 
the general characteristics of those given in the 
American Agriculturist for Oct. and Nov., 1875. It 
is designed to be constructed of similar materials, 
with a like variety of pleasing and decided outlines, 





Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FARM HOUSE. 


and to give an equal amount of accommodation and 
convenience. The division and arrangement of 
the several parts, however, are entirely changed, 
being especially intended to meet the requirements 
of a location having a western frontage. Location 
is an important consideration, involving many 
questions of adaptation, that should always guide 
to the selection of such a plan as will express a 
natural fitness for the situation, and truthfully 
indicate its purpose.... Exterior, fig. 1. Only 
two feet of the foundation walls are exposed to 
sight, which brings the frame work of the building 
quite near enough to the ground. The surface of 
the earth surrounding such buildings, should have 
a grade of at least 14 inch to the foot, for the dis- 
tance of 50 feet in every direction, to insure the 
turning away of all surface water from the walks 
and grounds. Another good result derived from 
such grade, is the additional altitude given to the 
building, imparting a much better appearance. The 
general outlines of the elevation are very simple, 
devoid of all pretentious ornamentation. The wide 
frontage, the large and numerous openings, and 
ample roofs, are each expressive of frankness and 
hospitality, eminently befitting the home of the 
farmer. The front Porch is unusually wide, and 
arranged to have large columns, and stationary 
seats at either side. The Bay Window has square 
projections, instead of octagonal, which are equally 
appropriate in this case, and less costly. The Cor- 
nices of the principal building project 20 inches, 
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CELLAR 














Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR. 


and those of the. wing 16 inches, and both are pro- 
vided with scroll sawed trusses. The chimney tops 
are large and heavily capped. The same general 
finish, as is shown on the front, is put on the sides 
and rear, so that the building presents an equally 
complete and satisfactory appearance from every 
direction. Buildings of this character should be 
set back from the street line-at least 50 feet—150 
feet would be much better—to give room for trees, 
shrubbery, and walks. +++ Cellar, (fig, 2), The 








plans provide for a cellar under the principal 
building only, which gives a clear space of 22 x25 
feet. If desired, the space beneath the wing may 
be included at an additional cost of $65. The ex- 
cavations for the cellar in the earth, is 3 feet 8 
inches deep, this allows the foundation walls 
to be 7 feet high. The earth thrown out is to be 
graded around the building to the hight of 1: foot, 
thus leaving two feet of the foundation exposed on 
the outside. Country houses 
are frequently set so low 
down, as to be a matter of 
regret ever afterwards. 
There are constant accumu- 
lations of dust, and other 
matter, caught and held by 
the shrubbery and grasses, 
so that there is soon dis- 
covered a seeming growth of 
the earth upward around 
the house, and immediate 
grounds, making it impos- 
sible to adapt the grades 
that are desirable. It is far 
better that foundations are 
a little too high than too 
low, for when too high, the 
approaches can easily be 
raised at any time, with a 
few loads of earth; but 
when too low, there seems to 
be no cure, except to raise 
the entire building. — The 
Foundation walls are design- 
ed to be constructed of 
broken stone, laid in coarse mortar, as more partic- 
ularly described on page 372, Oct. American Agri- 
culturist.... First Story, (fig. 3). Hightof ceil- 
ings 10 fect. Entire floor measurement 1,206 square 
feet, affording ample space for good sized apart- 
ments. The several divisions have especial regard to 
comfort and convenience. The Front Hall, orrecep- 
tion room, is nearly square, of good dimensions, is 
entered from the front porch through double or fold- 
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Fig. 3.—pLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 


ing doors, and adjoins the parlor, and living-room, 
and contains the principal stairs. The Parlor is 
unusually large, is provided with windows in its 
sides, and has stucco cornices and centers in its 
ceilings, with an arched finish in the bay window.— 
The Living or Dining-room is commodious, pleas- 
antly situated, with outlooks front and rear, and is 
easily accessible all around. The Family-room is 
large, connects with the dining-room and parlor, 
and is intended as a sitting or sewing-room. If 
occasion require, this room might be used as 
the bed-room of an invalid.—The Work-room, 
or Kitchen, is conveniently arranged to have a 
range, boiler, pump, sink, wash-tubs, and pipes for 
cold and hot water, and adjoins the dining-room, a 
large pantry, and a rear entrance door, and has a 
private stairway leading to the second story, with a 
closet underneath. The Pantry is of ample dimen- 
sions, is conveniently arranged with shelving, and 
has a zinc wash-tray, with cold and hot water-pipes, 
and adjoins the kitchen, dining-room, and a china 
closet. The latter is useful for storing wares not 
required daily.—The rear shed is paved, and the 
cellar doors are constructed as described on page 
878, October American Agriculturist.... Second 
Story, (fig. 4). Hight of ceiling 9 fect in main 
building, and 8 feet in wing. Floor measur- 
ment 1,276 feet, divided into 8 good sized rooms, 
besides halls, closets, and stairways. The princi- 
pal hall connects with each chamber in main 





building, and one room and passage in wing. 
The door between principal hall and wing-pas- 
sage, may be closed at any time, cutting off com- 
munication at pleasure. The side or “ breast’? 
walls in the wing, are vertical 3 feet, and are con- 
tinued upward at an angle of 45° to the ceiling, 
thus securing sufficient head-room. The bath-room 
is exactly above the kitchen, and contains a tank, 
bath-tub, and seat-closet, with pipes for cold and 
hot water.... Attic.—The stairs to this are over 
the first flight, and are designed to be neatly ceiled 
in with 44 inch beaded ceiling boards, with a door 
at the foot, Double windows in each gable, admit 
sufficient light, and afford ventilation....Wee 
marks on Construction.—aAn insight in- 
to the character of this: plan, is best had by care- 
fully considering .the.materials and cost in the 
estimate below. We would urge the importance 
of good methods and workmanship in constriction, 
without which all. materials; however good or suf- 
ficient, can never produce good results. The old 
maxim, ‘‘ whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well,” especially applies to building a home 
in which one is to spend a lifetime. This does not 
imply extravagance in any sense, only demanding 
such careful and intelligent application of the ordinary 
rules of construction, as shall insure substantial work, 
that will not be a continuous source of anxiety and 
expense. Any oné of ordinary intelligence, should 
be able to generally superintend the operations of 
the mechanics employed in constructing a farm- 
house. The following points are of the greatest 
importance. Carefully watch that the foundation 
walls are substantially laid ; and accurately leveled 
on their upper surfaces, so that the doors shall not 
strike the floor or carpets in opening, nor the tables, 
chairs, [or other furniture be obliged to stand on 
three legs. The frame-work when raised should 
be plumb, so that all work on or in the building 
can be cut square, and applied without tedious 
fitting. The siding should be thoroughly ‘‘sea- 
soned” in the open air before using, and carefully 
applied with close joints, and well nailed. The 
edges of all water-tables, corner boards, and win- 
dow frames should be painted before setting. The 
shingles should be carefully laid, breaking their 
joints at ¢ of their width, and double nailed. The 
flooring should be dry, close laid, and railed with 
two nails to each beam. The partitions should be 
set with studding of selected widths ; and their 
angles or corners should be anchored firmly to- 
gether, to prevent the walls from cracking in those 

parts when finished. The chimneys should be 

carefully constructed ; all joints between the brick- 
work should be surely filled with mortar, to pre- 

vent sparks from passing through to the frame- 

work. All mortar for plastering should be properly 
mixed, and allowed sufficient time, (at least one 

week), for the thorough slacking of the lime, and 

a complete permeation of its caustic properties. 

Thin coats of plastering are better than heavy ones. 

A mortar that does not crack in setting or drying, 

is sure tobe good. The interior wood finish should 

not be commenced until the plastering is com- 

pletely dried out, and all loose mortar is removed 

from the building. All wood work usually painted 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


should be primed as soon as in position, For more 
explicit remarks and sundry suggestions on paint- 
ing, see page 212, June American Agriculturist, 1875: 

Estimate of Materials and Cost: 


110 yards Excavation, @ 25c. 7 A gee 
iat feet Stone Foundation, 5c. per foo! - 
000 Brick, (furnished and Say $15 # 1000.... .... 5 
ih Bay. Stone preps Sills, and Cop 1 Te Nc. vee. 19.80 
rin per yard 


ards P! —_— ¢om ee @ 
HIS 13 fect Timber, @ 3c. per 4 


viz. nek 4x8 i“ x $86 a ieee”: 3 Girts, 4x8 in, x 25 ft. long. | 
6 Posts 4x7 in. x21 ft. long. 57 Beams, $x8 in. x15 ft.1’g. 
3 Posts 4x7 in. x 14 ft. long. 86 Beams, 3x8, in. x13 ft. igs 
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1 Tie, 4x6 in. x 256 lo: ft. I'g. 
~ 2 Plate, 4x6 in. x 186 ft. 1’ 4 Valleys, 3x8 in. ft. l’g. 
24 ners, 3x5 in. x 16 
$08 folate 8 x 13 feet lon Oo 1. coh 16.00 
$00 Wall Strips, 2x4x18, @ i8c. each............. 39.00 
Materials in Water table and Cornices 50.00 
300 Novelty Siding Boards, 94 in. @ 2c. ‘each. -- 84.00 
40 naan tina, @ fc. each Nn e s Riseeonnse basins 24.00 
69 bunches Shingles,@ $2 # bunch...............+0+ +s 138.00 
8i ‘per oe ae fy) ft. Eocaen a Porch Roots, 10c. “Pe 
ork yoo x 13 @ 28c, each eee 99.40 
ond Hood a ABA a a 75.00 
Shaige coanpiate, $90; Bay W: paow complete, $6) hiese 150.00 
20 Windows, complete, @ $10 each........++++ ++ 200.00 
6 dows, complete, eb cack: - 36.00 
4 Dormer Windows, complete, - 80.00 
D complete, @ tt iecbwonnepesos -. $20.00 
1 Cellar door and Hatehw: rae GOOTE......eseeeee «+ 20.00 
Shel and ne ay in close x + 20.00 
2M ~~ Ty 4 hie with’ . 15.00 
ne ge eo and Plumbing, complete........-2++« 215.00 
: cnet $200; Cartan a Kaos re p ibas, print Spry ones 
n Oi, eee eee eee je 
eee Ad Tabor ne or not included 00 
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Experiments with Winter Wheats and 
other Grains.—Fertilizers, 
—~<——— 

We have before us a circular in which are set 
forth the results of a series of experiments made 
by David Landreth & Son, the well known seed 
growers and dealers. These experiments were 
made as it would seem, to test the virtues of wha‘ 
is known as Prof. Ville’s complete manure, consist- 
ing of superphosphate of lime, muriate of potash, 
sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of lime, mingled 
in certain proportions, as well as the nardiness and 
productiveness of several varieties of wheat. The 
first series of experiments was made with the Claw- 
son wheat, sown upon 21 plots of 7/,,of an acre 
each, at the rate of half-a-bushel to theacre. These 
experiments were a failure, the fertilizers showing 
very little effect. What results were obtained are 
not given, any further than this meager statement. 
A second series is given in which, while there are 
abundaut and full accounts of the appearance of 
the plants, there is no information as tothe quantity 
of the crop, excepting that the average yield of 27 
plots, sown at the rate of 21 lbs. of seed per acre, 
of different varieties upon each plot, was at the 
rate of nearly 388 bushels per acre. The Clawson 
wheat was the best, and yielded at the rate of 42 
bushels peracre. The seed was sown in drills 16 
inches apart. Some experiments with spring wheat, 
as might have been expected in that latitude, total- 
ly failed. With barley of several varieties sown, 
one known as “Oregon,” produced 48 bushels per 
acre, while no others produced more than 33 bushels. 
Of oats several varieties were sown, at the rate of 
44 lbs. to 64 Ibs. per acre. The Probsteier oats 
yielded 71 bushels per acre; Holbeck’s pedigree 
oats, 68 bushels, and a winter variety, known as 
Virginia winter oats, produced 649 bushels upon 11 
acres. These experiments would have been of much 
more practical value, had more detailed informa- 
tion been given as to the yield and character of the 
grain, the character and condition of the soil, the 
date of sowing and harvesting, and jess of the 
color and appearance of the foliage, which is quite 
immaterial in a practical point of view.- 


Science Applied to Farming.—XIIL 


Br Pror. W. O. Atwater, WrEsLeran UNIVERSITY, 
, Conn. 
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More about Coarse Bog and Salt Marsh Hays— 
How Soience and Experience Agree as to 
their Proper Use. 


Weare quite fortunate at our Laboratory, in hav- 
ing frequent and very interesting visits from the 
intelligent and enterprising farmers of this sec- 
tion. One of them, Mr. W., who, though Sec- 
retary of an active farmers’ club, modestly forbids 
the use of his full name, was in recently, and re- 
ported his experience in using marsh hay and 
’ cotton-seed meal for his stock. He and his father 
- before him have for years cut a good deal of coarse 

hay from low, marshy Jand too wet to plow. They 
' formerly wintered their young cattle on this hay, 
but Mr. W: has concluded that it is not profitable. 
_ A steer would go into the stable in the fall weigh- 








ing 800 Ibs., and come out in the spring 25 or 30 
lbs, lighter. Indeed, his cattle generally did poorly 
onsuch fodder. Dissatisfied with this, he has tried 
mixing cotton-seed meal with the marsh hay, and 
with most satisfactory results. His cattle like the 
mixture, thrive well on it, look sleek, their hair 
lies down smooth, and they come out in the spring 
in excellent condition. He feeds his cows 2 quarts 
per day each, of cotton-seed meal, and all the hay 
they will eat. They give as much milk as they 
would from the best upland hay, and the milk yields 
as much, and, in Mr. W.’s opinion, better butter. 

That Mr. W.’s plan works so excellently, is to be 
expected, because it is rational and scientifically 
sound. The addition simply makes his coarse low- 
land hay as good as he can grow on his best up- 
lands, at a small cost. And many other farmers 
do, and thousands more might do the same thing. 
What Ingredients do Cattle Need in their 

Food—What dothe Poor Hays Lack, and how 

Shall they be Supplied. 

As the result of years of careful experimenting 
in the agricultural Stations, and of the best farm- 
ing experience, calculations have been made of the 
amounts of food ingredients which will ordinarily 
be needed and economically used by various ani- 
mals, a8 oxen, cows, horses, sheep, according as 
they are kept at work, or to yield milk, or to be 
fattened. For instance, it is believed that a fair 
daily ration for a mileh cow would contain for each 
1,000 lbs. live weight, about 151/, lbs. of digestible 
organic substance, consisting of not far from 2'/, 
lbs. albuminoids, 12'/, lbs. carbo-hydrates, and 
about +/, lb. fat. This accords, indeed, quite per- 
fectly with our common experience. We all know 
that young succulent grass and the finer quality of 
upland hay, are excellent for producing milk; 
while from medium or poorer hay alone, the best 
yield cannot be obtained. Now let us study the 
composition of these foods in the table below: 
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Table S 3 @/98 consists of: 
.*) i] oo. 
KINDS OF FODDER. ~ [B8/Se\8 jal 
S iss) sles os 
§| § ae SS/SE/ 3 
100 Pounps ConTAIN Sis siscissi 8 
B/S) [Sse Ps & 
COARSE FOODS. | | 
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Better quality mixed.........: .2) 7.1 84.7/45.9) 8.4.41.6| 0.9 
eA cescasthasees -7| 5.2,86.1/47.6) 3.9 43.8] 0.8 
Rush Salt Grass .............. .6| 6.7,84.6/47.6| 2.1 45.0] 0.6 
Coarse Salt Marsh Grass. . -9/10.4/73.7/39.7| 2.2, 36.7/ 0.8 
resh * Meadow” Hay. | ake | 
Bog Hay, cut in ce. neenseees 7.4) 6.3/86.345.6) 4.4/40.5) 0.7 
Bog t Hay, cut in August....... 8.2) 5.5/86.347.4) 3.1/43.5) 0.8 
Upland nd Hays St ay [pats (ae 
pest ¢ Upland BBY... ..-000eccc0e 16.0) 7.7/76.3/54.5, 9.2/43.1) 1.2 
Superior Upland Hay......... 15.5) 7.8\77.2/52.0) 8.8/42.6) 1.1 
Medium quality Hay /14.3| 6.2)79.5|47.4) 5.4/41.1) 0.9 
Poor qual SUMED co nsensovepnac 14:3| 5.0/80.7)88.8| 8.4/34.9| 0.5 
Oat Straw............. 3) 4.0/81.7/89.9| 1.8/37.4) 0.6 
Winter Wheat Straw. : -|14-3, 4.6/81-1/88-1| 0.8/81-9) 0.4 
CONS SMTA TE en)... “| 2.1/20.4/14.0) 2.2]11.5] 0.4 
ENTRATED FOODS.| i | i. 4 
pastetapeoweqorcorsenscene! 14.4) 1.7/88.9/76. |11.7/63.1) 1.2 
14.4) 1.5/84.1/71.0) 8.4/57.8, 4.8 
4 84,3/73.6 22.0 49.9, 1.7 
3.1/82.4 /68.0/23.0 43.6) 1.4 
“9/24.1/23.0| 2:1/20.6| 3 
7) 7.8| 6.5) 1:1) 5.8) 71 
-|76. -2/22.2/18.8| 3.9) 9.5) 0.4 
.| 8.0] 6.8/85.2/58.1|18.4/88.0) 1.7 
:|18:1] 5.4|81.5/51.9|10.9/87.6| 3.4 
lh. -9/80,6|60.7/23.8 30) 8.9 
Cotton-seed Gaike (decort’d)..|10.1) 7.7/82.2/55.7/28.8/17.0) 9.9 
Western Middlings............ 12,7) 2.1/85.2)71.7) 8.4/61.8) 2.0 
Western Shipstuff............. '11.8] 2.8'85.9'67.8' 8.7 57.1 2.0 








(See December Paper for explanation of above figures.) 


From the above table the following is deduced 
by simple calculations : 
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These figures indicate very plainly the essential 
difference between the young grass or superior hay 
which will, and the poorer hay which will not, 
keep stock in good condition, and enable cows to 
givea fall yield of milk. The 110 lbs. of young 





succulent grass, or 30 lbs. of superior hay, supply 
as much of digestible material as a whole, and as 
much of each of the ingredients as the animal needs. 
30 lbs. of any one of the poorer hays supplies only 
a little less, while 35 Ibs. early cut bog hay, or 40 
lbs. coarse salt hay, if the cows could digest so 
much, would furnish more material than they need. 


What then do the Poorer Hays Lack? 


It is evidently not the carbo-hydrates, They 
furnish nearly as much of these as even the young 
grassdoes, They are deficient in the fats, and espe- 
cially in the albuminoids. Notice how these de- 
crease in the above table as we go from the better 
down to the poorer hays. Our figures then accord 
with Mr. W.’s experience in saying that 
To Make Coarse Marsh Hays Equivalent to 

the Best Upland Hay, 
we must add materials rich in digestible albumin- 
oids and fats. For this purpose Mr. W. uses cot- 
ton-seed meal. Suppose now that his cows weigh 
1,000 Ibs. each, and each one eats 30 Ibs. of hay and 
4 Ibs. of cotton-seed meal per day. They will con- 
sume digestible substance as follows : 


Organic Albumin- Carbo- Fats. 
substance. ids. hydrates. 
In 80 Ibs. bog hay.. 13.7 1.3 12.2 2 
Iu 4 Ibs. cotton-sced mcal.. 2.3 1.2 a 
In whole daily ration...... 16.0 2.5 122.9 6 
In 30 lbs. sup. upland hay . 15.6 2.5 2S 38 


So our chemistry says the coarse hays with the cot- 
ton-seed meal ought to be, and experience testifies 
that they are, equal to the best hay. Suppose we 
were dealing with the better quality of salt-marsh 
hay, and wished to use it for wintering young 
stock, oxen not working, or dry cows, for which 


medium or poor hay would suffice. We have: 
Organic Albumin- Carbo- Fats. 
substance. oids. hydrates. 
In 30 lbs. bettersalt hay. 13.8 3 
In 2 lbs. cotton-seedmeal 1.1 _ 6 ae ate 
In whole ration....... .- 14.9 1.6 12.8 4 
In 30 lbs. medium hay... 14.1 1.6 12.3 3 


Here 2 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, added to 30 lbs. of 
better quality salt hay, makes it equal to 30 lbs. 
medium upland hay. At this rate 133 Ibs. of cot- 
ton-seed meal would suffice for a ton of salt-marsh 
hay. And about 267 Ibs. would be needed for a 
ton of early-cut bog hay. Cotton-seed meal costs 
about here from $1.80 to $2.20 per 100 Ibs. At $2 
per ewt., the 267 lbs. needed to make a ton of good 
bog hay equal in composition to a ton of the best 
upland hay, would cost $5.83, and the 183 Ibs. 
needed to make the salt hay equal to medium hay, 
would cost $2.66. 

Mr. W. is getting into the way of selling his best 
hay and using the poorer hay on his farm. When 
good hay brings $30, or even $15 to $20 a ton, it is 
easy to see why he believes so thoroughly in cot- 
ton-seed meal. 

Other nitrogenous foods would of course do in 
the place of the cotton-seed meal. Table 2I above 
gives the compositicn of some, such as peas, beans, 
malt-sprouts, ete., from which it is easy to calcu- 
late the proper proportions to be used. But let it 
be remembered that these figures only represent 
general averages, and in the nature of things can- 
not be absolutely correct for any special case. 
Their chief use is for general indications rather than 
for specific calculations. Some allowances, learned 
by care in practice, are needed by the variation 
in quality of hay, difference in animals, etc., but 
the general principles set forth are of quite practi- 
cal importance to all breeders of animals. 

Would not Potatoes or Corn-meal Siaffice, In- 
stead of the Highly Nitrogenous Foods ? 
In Walks and Talks for last month, the writer 

thinks I ‘‘ will allow him to add” corn-meal to my 

* prescription ” for mixtures to be used with poor 

hays and straws. Certainly, only these ‘‘ prescrip- 

tions” are not mine. They are given by men who 
have devoted years upon years of time, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars of money, to the 
special study of these questions, by feeding experi- 
ments. And they say that in these cases the nitro- 
genous foods are more economical than the car- 
bonaceous corn-meal, etc. Still, when the former can 
not be had, the latter may often be used with profit, 
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Exportation of Cattle for Beef to Great hole, or had to pass over some obstruction in the Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 71. 
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petal their feet were not sufficiently broad to clasp the ee 


This is destined to become an immense and high- 
ly profitable branch of business, as soon as arrange- 
ments are made for properly conducting it. The 
first of these, we think, should be the building of 
suitable steamships for the sole purpose of trans- 
porting cattle across the Atlantic. The model of 
such we leave to the shipwright; but in passing 
would say, that the greater the breadth of beam in 
proportion to thé length of hull, the more com- 
fortably and economically the animals could be car- 
ried. The present class of freight and passenger 
steamships sailing from New York and other At- 
lantic ports, are entirely too sharp built and nar- 
row for the profitable transportation of cattle. 

In addition to an extra breadth of beam, we 
would make the ship somewhat wall-sided, as this 
would greatly tend to prevent rolling, which is a 
far more wearing and fretful motion to animals on 
a rough ocean, than that of pitching fore and aft. 

As live stock can be had in any quantity in 
America for transportation to Europe, the largest 
class of vessels may be built with a perfect certainty 
that they will always find plenty of freight at good 
paying rates. No country abroad can successfully 
compete with us in the breeding and rearing of all 
sorts of improved domestic animals, we can there- 
fore nearly monopolize the British market; for it 
is a superior quality of live stock which is most 
wanted there, and which not only commands the 
highest prices, but is invariably taken in preference 
to inferior sorts. 

The few shipments hitherto made to Great Brit- 
tain of cattle for beef have been so ignorantly and 
imperfectly conducted, as to result oftener in a loss 
rather than a gain. If proper arrangements are 
now made, they may be transported for two-thirds 
to perhaps one-half the present rates of freight, and 
still give the ship owners a fair profit on the trans- 
portation. This would enable the American farmer 
to offer his animals in the foreign market at a com- 
parative lower price, and thus more rapidly increase 
the demand for them. Another great advantage 
would ensue from adopting improved methods of 
shipment, and that is, the animals might gain in 
flesh during the whole voyage rather than lose, as 
they now generally do, and this on precisely the 
same kind of food, and at exactly the same cost. 

Great Britain and Ireland have been paying a ter- 
rible price for many years past on the importation 
of cattle from the continent of Europe, for it is 
these which have brought over the fatal diseases 
that have destroyed so many of their herds, and 
rendered cattle purchasing from abroad, as well as 
breeding and rearing at home, so hazardous and 
unfortunate. The losses from these foul fatal dis- 
eases may be reckoned up in a single decade at mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. From America the United 
Kingdom would have nothing to fear; our cattle 
are healthy, and will be kept so. This considera- 
tion alone would enable us to obtain the preference 
in the British market, and ensure us quick and 
profitable sales for any number not only of beef 
cattle, but of improved domestic animals of all 
kinds, that we might please to export. 





Mules vs. Horses for Two-wheeled City 
Carts or Trucks, 


—— 


We notice that some of the mule-breeders of the 
west are recommending mules for use in two- 
wheeled city carts and trucks, in preference to the 
horse. About twenty years since, being induced 
to try them for our own city cartage, we selected 
some of the largest we could find for this purpose. 
They ran 16'/, to 17 hands high, and extra heavy 
bodied. We used them carefully and faithfully for 
several years, but were at last compelled to give 
them up, as far less suitable and enduring for this 
sort of work than horses. : 

There were two essential reasons for their failure 
with us intwo-wheeled carts. They were not heavy 
and compact enough in body to stand the rough 
jolting and swaying from one side to another of the 








round-topped cobble stones of a city pavement, to 
enable them to pull their load easily; they would 
often slip from the tops of the stones as they set 
them down, which added no little to the fatigue of 
their work, and both sprained and lamed them. 

Mules are generally tougher than horses, can en- 
dure worse treatment, and probably thrive on a 
coarser quality of food. They are also longer lived 
and less liable to disease. Harnessed to four- 
wheeled vehicles, working on smooth-paved streets, 
or McAdamized or ordinary country roads ; also for 
the general purposes of the farm, canal boat tow- 
ing, under the pack saddle, etc., they are more 
economical than the horse, and for such usage can- 
not be too highly recommended. 





How to Get Eggs in Winter. 


—_——~<=—- 


We will not say that the farmer who leaves his 
poultry to roost in the apple tree at the corner of 
the barn, and to pick up their living at the pigs’ 
trough and in the barnyard, may not occasionally 
get an egg in winter. But as a matter of fact their 
is on most farms a great dearth of eggs from No- 
vember to March. With a warm shelter, and suit- 
able feed, pullets that begin to lay in the fall will 
continue to lay through the winter. It is mainly a 
question of feed. The staple feed is Indian corn, 
especially in the west, because it is the most plenti- 
ful and the most convenient. It furnishes plenty 
of fat, and keeps up the heat of the fowls, but is 
poor in albumen and the phosphates. They wanta 
variety of grains and vegetables, and, to do their 
best, one feed daily of warm cooked meal and vege- 
tables. Most farmers have milk, and if this can be 
added, it will be all they need. Butchers’ scrap 
cake is good, and may safely be kept in the poultry 
yard where the fowls can help themselves at plea- 
sure. Boiled potatoes or turnips, mashed and 
mixed with Indian-meal, make an excellent feed 
for laying hens. Fowls are particularly fond of 
cabbages and turnips at all stages of their growth, 
and eat them raw greedily every day, if they can 
get them. We have found so good results from 
feeding cabbages to laying hens, that we always 
lay ina large supply for the winter. Refuse from 
the butchers, and offal from the fish-market, also 
furnish good material for making eggs.- These are 
accessible to most villagers, and can be had at 
small cost. A hen is only a machine for producing 
eggs. If you want the finished product you must 
put the raw material into. the hopper. It should 
not be forgotten that there is a liberal grinding 
going on in the gizzard, and the laying bird should 
have free access to gravel with sharp grit, broken 
oyster and clam shells, which assist in reducing the 
grains and forming egg-shells. With a plentiful 
supply of egg-producing food, hens will lay well in 
winter when eggs bring the highest price. 





Waste or Lanp.—If a farm of 160 acres is di- 
vided by fences into fields of 10 acres each, there 
are 5 miles of fences. If each fence now is one 
rod wide, no less than 10 acres of land are occu- 
pied by them. This is equal to 6? per cent of the 
farm, and the loss of the use of the land is exactly 
equal to a charge of 64 per cent on the whole value 
of the farm. But nearly every fence row in the 
country is made a nursery for weeds, which stock 
the whole farm, and make an immense amount of 
labor necessary to keep them from smothering the 
crops. Much damage always results to the crop 
from these weeds, and if these expenses are added 
to the first one, the whole will easily sum up to 20 
per cent, or a tax of one-fifth of the value of the 
farm. To remedy this we would have fewer fences, 
or we would clean and sow down the fence rows to 
grass or clover, and mow them twice a year. Ten 
acres of clover or timothy would at least supply a 
farm with seed and a few tons of hay every year. 
We would in short consider the fence rows as a 
valuable part of the farm, and use them as such. 








The occupants of country and villag> houses are 
generally free from the great dangers that beset 
those living in towns, where the houses are in com- 
munication with poison-generating sewers, in which 
the accumulated wastes of large populations are 
festering. But at the same time their domestic ar- 
rangerents are often so much less co:nplete, that 
there is a greater accumulation in ani about the 
house, of matters which, by their putrefaction, may 
generate disease. All who will adopt ia some form 
the practice of using earth, or coal ashes, for the 
absorption and disinfection of water closets, will 
find that they can, in an extremely simple way, 
overcome one of the greatest annoyances, and ob- 
viate one of the greatest dangers connected with 
their mode of life. I say nothing about the advan- 
tage to a farmer of saving manure for profitable 
use, because I insist that this question is one which 
should be enforced on its own merits, as a measure 
of health and life. The manure is valuable of 
course, but any man who needs the argument of 
profit to induce him to purify and render more 
healthful the abode in which his wife and children 
are destined to live, may fairly be presumed to be 
too dull to appreciate the economy of the practice, 

Hardly less important than the closet question, 
and so far as it relates to the production of fevers, 
not seldom, even more important, is the question 
of the kitchen drain. Nothing enters this except 
soap and grease, and the refuse of the cooking, all 
of which are in themselves comparatively inoffen- 
sive, and certainly not dangerous matter, but once 
accumulated and allowed time for decomposition, 
(usually covered from the light and where the cir- 
culation of air is imperfect), they enter a state of 
putrefaction in which they throw off gases that are 
dangerous in themselves, and are often the vehicle 
of the seeds of disease. The trouble with the 
kitchen drain, however constructed, arises chiefly 
from the fact that it contains a large quantity of 
grease melted by the hot water accompanying it. 
This goes forward in a fluid form until the water has 
become sufficiently cold for it to harden, and then 
it attaches itself to the sides of the drain, or to 
crumbs of food or other organic matters which 
have attached themselves to previous deposits, and 
in this way, sooner or later, the drain becomes 
either so much choked that its flow is greatly inter- 
rupted, and thus decaying material gathers near the 
house, or that the greasy accumulation is in itself 
sufficiently large to produce the worst results on its 
decomposition at this short range from the kitchen. 
As a rule, the best made kitchen drains, as they 
now exist, are the worst. They have most of the 
inherent difficulties to which I have referred, are 
permanently so hidden from sight that their condi- 
tion is not easily detected, and communicate with 
the inside of the house by a tight lead pipe that has 
often some sort of a trap, which is literally a trap 
to catch ignorant victims. As ‘a means for prevent- 
ing the ingress of air from the drain, this trap is 
exceedingly defective, and the “bell-trap,” 80 
often used, aside from having too.little water to 
be of any effect, is constantly being lifted off to 
clean the sink, opening a still freer vent to the ac- 
cumulated air of the drain. : 

It is not necessary here to go into ths. full ques- 
tion of the construction of sinks .and. drains, and 
their connection pipes, but it does, seem worth 
while to describe the use of Field’s Flush-tank, of 
which I have before written, and which I have had 
for some time in use at my own house. Owing to 
the arrangement of my irrigating drains, and to the 
fact that my land is nearly level, the drain leading 
from the kitchen begins at a depth of only one 
foot below the surface of the ground, and only five 
feet below the level of the kitchen sink. The flush 
tank is about two feet and a half high, its outlet 
two feet below its top, therefore we could only 
bury it a little more than half its depth in the 
ground, end in order to protect it against frost, 
were obliged to house it in and pack it around with 
leaves, a protection that has been found amply 
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sufficient ii the recent very cold weather. The 
action. of this tank is as regular and perfect as 
could be asked. It is automatic, it holds about a 
barrel of liquid, and when once filled, the flow ofa 
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Fig. 1.—AUTOMATIC TANK MADE FROM A BARREL. 


continuous stream from the sink, (such as would 
come from the emptying of a dish-pan), fills this 
siphon, which continues to flow steadily until the 
contents are lowered to the level of its mouth. 
Except during the action of the siphon, there is no 
flow whatever through the drain. I have found 
that in less than two minutes, sbout two-thirds of 
a barrel of liquid, (already accumulated in the 
tank), flows through the drain in a cleansing stream, 
which an examination shows to have left no refuse 
matters in its course. This tank is rot yet made 
in America, and owing to its size and the cost of 
importing it, it is not likely that it will for the 
present come largely into use. In the meantime, 
the inventor has taken no patent in this country, 
and the invention is open to the use of all who 
choose to adopt it. 

The accompanying illustrations show how a per- 
fectly efficient and satisfactory flush-tank may be 
made from a kerosene or other tight barrel without 
much expense, The barrel must be a sound one, 
with its bung well secured, and both of its heads 
in good order. Cut a circular hole in the upper 
head, twelve inches in diameter. Half way between 
the side of this hole and the chime, make another 
hole two inches in diameter. Finish the larger hole 
with an edging made of lead or copper, lapping 
over about an inch, and being securely nailed fast 
in a bed of white lead. This metalshould be beaten 
_ in a groove or gutter just inside of the large open- 

ing, having its edge turnec up at a distance of one 
inch from the edge of thehole. The head will then 
have an opening ten inches in diameter, surround- 
ed by a channel three-fourths of an inch, or 
an inch deep, and one inch wide. A funnel of 
the same metal, (tin or galvanized iron would 
soon rust out), should be made to fit in this 
groove, its upper edge being turned over about an 
inch for the purpose. This funnel at its lower end 
should be furnished with a pipe turning up in such 
a way asto constitutea trap. Near the top of the 
funnel there should be a shoulder capable of sup- 
porting an ordinary round stove-grate of cast-iron ; 
this grate is intended to keep back any coarse mat- 
ters which might obstruct the siphon, and to serve 
_as a weight to keep the funnel in its place. Into 
the two-inch hole in the barrel top insert a ventila- 
ting pipe, which may be of tin, and which should 
be carried to the highest convenient point well 
away froni any window or chimney top. Through 
one side of the barrel close to the top, make a hole 
large enough to receive a 14 inch lead pipe, which 








being turned down to within 6 inches of the bot- 
tom inside, and 2 or 3 inches lower at the outside is 
to constitute the siphon for emptying the barrel— 
this pipe should not be larger than 1% inches inte- 
rior diameter, as the larger the pipe the greater the 
amount of water needed to start it into action. 
The outer end of this pipe delivering into the drain 
is partially shielded from the access of air by an 
arrangement which will be described further on. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the whole appa- 
ratus. A is the barrel, } isthe metal rim, or gutter 
surrounding the opening ; ¢ is the funnel with its 
trapped outlet; dis the iron grate; e is the siphon ; 
J is the outlet. drain; g is the ventilator; and h/ is 
a simple cylinder of galvanized iron or tin, to be 
used when the top of the barrel is above ground, 
so that it may be well packed around with leaves or 
litter without danger of these getting in to choke 
the grate. Where such packing is necessary, the 
whole affair should be housed in to protect it from 
the wind, and indeed it is always necessary to pre- 
vent the blowing in of rubbish which might plaster 
itself over the grate and prevent the water from 
entering. ; 

Fig. 2 shows more in detail the construction and 
arrangement of the rim, the funnel, and the grate. 
The gutter of the rim 
will always be kept 
full of water from 
the small amount 
splashing over, and 
this serves to seal 
the channel at this 
point just as the bent 
pipe at the bottom of 
the funnel seals its 
outlet. These seals 
are not liable to be forced, because of the ample 
air channel furnished by the ventilator. 

Fig. 3 is a longitudinal section, and fig. 4 a cross 
section of the outlet drain, show the arrangement 
for checking the flow of the siphon. A dam (i) 
which may be of wood, brick, or any other suitable 
material, closes the drain in front of the siphon to 
a hight a little above its lower end. Thisis notched 
down at its top toa point just below that of the 
end of the siphon, in such a way that after the bar- 
rel is discharged, the siphon itself will be emptied 
and will fill itself with air. This notch is too small 
to accommodate any considerable flow of the pipe, 
and the dam checks back the first water running, 
and helps to bring the siphon into action, but after 
the flow has all passed over, it lets the water behind 
the dam fall low enough to admit air to the pipe. 
T do not know that anything further is necessary 
in the way of practical directions, except to say that 
the siphon pipe had better be attached to the side 
of the barrel, outside 
and in, by bfts of tin 
=; tacked over it so as to 
prevent its being in- 
jured. Indeed, the 
whole siphon might be 
inside of the barrel, its 
lower end passing out 
through a hole near the 
bottom; this arrange- 
ment entirely obviates 
the danger of its becoming jammed, or the possi- 
bility of a trickling flow through it being frozen 
until the accumulated ice would quite close it. 





Fig. 3. OUTLET. Fig. 4. 
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The discussion concerning the deep or shallow 
setting of milk, and the temperature at which 
cream rises best, is still going on with considerable 
activity in different parts of the country. Each 
side has its partisans, and those who adhere to 
shallow setting are urging me to produce ‘‘ my evi- 
dence,”’ “ prove my claims,” etc., ete. In reply to 
all of which I have only to say that I make no 
assertions, and advance no claims. I have stated 
during the past three or four years exactly what 
our experience has been in setting our milk in deep 
cans immersed in spring water, giving the results 
as compared with our former practice of shallow 
setting ;—without accuracy, because I have never 
made any accurate comparative trial. I am satis- 
fied that so far as our own dairy is concerned, we 





are making very nearly, if not quite as much butter 
as we did under shallow setting, and that its quali- 
ty is always as good as it was with the old method, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
This satisfies us that we are on the right track, and 
even if we did lose something in quantity, we gain 
enough in quality to much more than make up for 
it, especially as our butter is sold at a high price to 
customers who would at once abandon us and 
throw us on the common market if there were any 
falling off in the quality of our supply. We had 
much better sell 10 pounds of butter ata dollar a 
pound, than 30 pounds at thirty-three cents a pound, 
and we are practically sure that with us there is 
not a difference of five per cent one way or the 
other, between the amounts made by the different 
methods. If Ogden Farm were an experimental 
farm carried on for the good of the public, or a 
model farm, carried on for the benefit of our own 
reputation, I might think it worth while to make 
the experiments, that those who are most active in 
the discussion are urging me to make, but‘as it is 
simply a business enterprise where the sole aim is 
to get the most profitable result, I cannot run the 
risk of interfering with the quality of my product 
for the sake of entering into a discussion solely for 
the public good—much as I am interested in this. 
Then, too, there would be a danger that I might go 
the way of these contestants, and patent some in- 
vention in connection with the setting of milk, the 
construction of milk rooms, or the manufacture of 
butter, which seems so often the end of enthusi- 
astic partisanship on this question. I do not of 
course object, but on the contrary, applaud the in- 
ventive genius, and the enterprise of all who devise 
new processes in connection with the dairy; I only 
mean that that sort of thing is out of my line. I 
trust that the dairy experience at Ogden Farm has 
resulted in benefit to the public, and the many let- 
ters that I have received asking more minute in- 
formation as to our methods, indicate that a wide 
interest is taken, and wide confidence felt in what 
we have done, and I shall be glad if we may long 
continue to exert in this way a quiet influence 
toward general improvement. But while we see in 
this a real compensation for what we are doing, I 
must decline all invitations to prove the truth of 
what { may say as to processes or results. State- 
ments made in these papers are made as statements 
of fact, if they are not so accepted I am, of course, 
sorry for it, but I do not propose to take the trouble 
of adducing proof in their support. 





I have a letter from New York State from one 
who does not wish his name given, as he expects 
next year to make a more favorable report, but his 
present one seems to me too good an illustration of 
the value of grade Jerseys not to be published. 
The animal is just three years old now, she had her 
first calf February 28th, 1875, and is due to calve 
again January 20th, 1876; when fresh she weighed 
740 Ibs. Her dam is a common cow; her sire, a 
thoroughbred Jersey bull; her feed was what she 
could get in a stalk field and clover pasture, with 
three quarts of bran night and morning. She was 
kept in the stable over night with no other feed 
but the bran. She yielded in one week ‘119 Ibs. 
of milk, (about 51 quarts). I made from that milk 
8 lbs. 84 ozs. of as nice butter as you would want 
to see, (solid butter as yellow as gold) ; Jersey cows 
are tlie cows for me.” 

Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, writes as follows : 
‘‘ From October Ist, 1874, to October 1st, 1875, four 
cows, (Jerseys), furnished the milk used by my 
farmer, who kept the calves, eight or ten weeks 
each, and furnished my large family from the 20th 
of June to October 1st, with all the milk and cream 
required, (and it was used lavishly), and made in 
the year 975 lbs. of butter, showing, I think, as 
good a result as any I see, although for short peri- 
ods some cows no doubt have made more, but my 
cows go through the year.” This last point is an 
important one, for it is not the least of the merits 
of the Jerseys that they hold out their milk very 
nearly to the time of calving, which is of special 
advantage for family use, and which even for the 
dairyman secures him a fair supply at seasons when 
butter is higher than in the flush of summer feed. 
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\, The Black-Faced Scotch Sheep. 
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A recent importation of Black-faced Sheep from 
Scotland, by a resident of the western plains, has 
tended to bring this hardy and useful race into 
notice. A flock of these sheep has been kept in 
Illinois for some 





plains, a rapid improvement could be made in 
these sheep, and an acclimated breed obtained, 
which would be very valuable for the production 
of flesh, and also wool that would be suitable for 
our home manufactures of the less fine woollens. 

As an animal for crossing upon other breeds, it is 
not a success, except with the Southdown. It has 





Jersey Cow “Maggie Mitchell.” 


The portrait here given is from a photograph of 
the Jersey cow ‘“Maggie Mitchell,” owned by Mr. 
M. Y. Tilden, of New Lebanon, N. Y. This cow is 
an extraordinarily large butter producer, and in this 

respect she is prob- 








years past with suc- 
cess, and they have 
proved themselves 
well adapted to the 
climate and soil of 
that locality. These 
sheep will be still 
more suitable for 
the mountains, val- 
leys, and plains of 
Colorado, and the 
territories further 
north, and also for 
the Alleghany 
ranges, than for the 
rich pastures of Il- 
linois. This race is 
remarkably hardy, 
and for some cen- 
turies have been ac- 
customed to subsist 
on the coarsest fare, 
and in the most 
exposed situations. 
Used to the most 
violent snow storms, 
they are well able to 
take care of them- 
selves, under condi- 
tions where no other 
sheep could survive. Cases have been known in 
which portions of a flock, caught in a sweeping 
snow storm, have been overwhelmed in the drifts, 
and yet have come out safely, after an imprison- 
ment of many days. In case of a sudden storm 
they instinctively crowd together, and as the snow 
gathers about them they push and pack it ina com- 
pact wall around them, until finally they are en- 
closed as by the sides and roof of acave. Here they 
remain until they are discovered by the keen scent 
of the shepherd’s dog, or until the snow thaws 
sufficiently to allow them to break through and 
escape. Even the lambs will survive hardships 
that few full grown 
sheep of other breeds 
could resist. These 
sheep are small and 
active ; the horns of 
the ram are large and 
spirally twisted, while 
in the ewe they are 
smaller, and are often 
wanting. The form 
is robust, and the 
flesh remarkably suc- 
culent and palatable, 
possessing a peculiar 
venison flavor, which 
causes the mutton to 
be preferred to all 
other kinds by those 
accustomed to it. 
The weight of the 
carcass is about 60 
Ibs. at four years of 
age; when well fed 
and cared for, from 
an early age, this 
weight may be large- 
ly exceeded. The 
fleece yields three 
pounds of washed 
wool, of medium 
length, and coarse fiber, and is in demand for 
carpets and coarse cloths. When care is taken to 
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select for breeding those animals which have the 
best fleeces, very considerable improvement can 
be made in the character of the wool. 

There is no doubt that, with the excellent pas- 
ture furnished throughout the year by our western 











ably not surpassed, 
if equalled, by any 
other in the country. 
She was bred by Mr. 
Thomas Fitch, of 
New London,Conn., 
and sired by his bull 
“General Scott.” 
She now weighs 
1,020 pounds. She 
gave from April 
12th, 1874, to Jan. 
Ist, 1875, 6,5062 Ibs. 
of milk, and aftez 
the latter date, be- 
fore the year ex- 
pired, enough more 
to bring her yield 
within the year up 
to 7,500 Ibs. An at- 
tack of garget re- 
duced her yield at 
least 500 Ibs. She 
‘‘came in”’ the past 
season on the first 
of September, and 
on pasture alone, 
was giving in Octo- 





AN IMPORTED BLACK- FACED SCOTCH SHEEP. 


been used in this way with the effect of producing 
handsome sheep, with very black faces and legs, 
and a good, close, useful fleece, and excellent, very 
hardy and thrifty early lambs. There can be little 
doubt that this breed could be used with profit to 
improve the poor Mexican sheep, which are com- 
mon in the far west, and to produce a better carcass 
than the cross with the Merino, even if the fleece 
is not so valuable. In Scotland these sheep are 
kept in large flocks, one proprietor owns 40,000, and 
there are very many flocks of over 5,000. 

They rarely reach maturity upon their native 
pastures, being generally passed through several 
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JERSEY COW ‘‘ MAGGIE MITCHELL, = OWNED BY M. Y. TILDEN, NEW LEBANON, N. Y. 


hands before they reach their final destination—the 
markets of the English cities. In their migrations 
they are made to pasture fora season, or to con- 
sume turnips, upon which they are folded, and are 
often fattened upon oil-cake-meal on some of the 
highly farmed English estates. They are brought 
to market at maturity, or when 3 to 4 years old. 











ber, at the rate of 

1,000 pounds of milk 
per month. Her public reputation was made in 1873, 
when in the first 15 days of September, she made 
35 Ibs. 11 ounces of solid packed butter, which was 
soon afterwards exhibited at the N. Y. State Fair at 
Albany. Previously, in July of the same year, when 
she was yielding 38 lbs. of milk daily, a trial of her 
butter yield was made for one week, the first seven 
milkings produced 9 Ibs. 6 ounces of butter, or at 
the rate of 18? lbs. per week. Some thunder show- 
ers happening the latter half of the week, the test 
was not continued. In this test one pound of but- 
ter was produced from 6*/,) quarts of milk. An- 
other and very careful test was made the same sea- 
son in the month of 
August, in the pres- 
ence of Col. M. C. 
Weld and Dr, F. M. 
Hexamer, two gentle- 
men whose testimony 
is beyond doubt. The 
cow was milked in 
the presence of these 
gentlemen, early in 
the morning, and the 
milk, which weighed: 
164 lbs.. was cooled 
in a tub of cold wa- 
ter, and immediately, 
churned. The result 
was a pound and a 
quarter of butter 
from this half day’s 
milking. The cow 
had been milked, as 
usual the previous 
evening, in the pres- 
ence of Messrs. Weld 
and Hexamer. | Mag- 
gie is a fine looking, 
good sized cow, fawn 
and white in color; 
the fawn shading to 
dark. brown on ‘the 
fore-quarters and about the head; skin very yel- 
low ; body capacious; limbs fine; head bony and 
handsome. She-has a rather large bag, evenly quar- 
tered, rich in color, with large milk veins and broad 
and high milk mirror. Altogether she has the look 
of the good milk and butter cow which she is, but 
there is nothing in her appearance that any one 
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would consider extraordinary. The heifer calves 
of this cow promise to equal their dam. They 
have the following record: 

.. “ Maggie Mitchell 2nd,”’ 7 years old ; yielded from 
June 5th to January 1, 1875, 208° days, 5,088% Ibs. 
* Maggie Mitchell 34,” 8 years old in 1874, yielded 
from May 20th to Jan. 1st, 1875, 228 days, 3,352 lbs. 
** Maggie Mitchell 4th,” 3 years old, was small and 
not allowed to come in until 3 years old ; she yield- 
ed for June and July, 21? Ibs. per day. To this 
record Mr. Tilden adds: I have repeatedly tested 
the milk of my Jerseys, and find that 7 quarts is a 
very safe estimate for a pound of butter. For the 
month of June, 1874, the average for 13 head was 
16°9/, Ibs., or 7%4/,o9 quarts ; this milk was set in a 

spring, the temperature of which is 47°, and that 
left after skimming would pass for pretty good 
milk. On the 20th of Nov. last, we skimmed 131% 

Ibs. of milk, and obtained 214 lbs. of cream, from 

which was made 11 Ibs. of butter; thus using 
11°*/, 99 Ibs., or 5.56 quarts of milk for one pound of 
butter, nothing being allowed for the slight shrink- 

age while sct. 

Mr. Tilden has recently made an addition to his 

herd, of nine cows and heifers, which he imported 

from the Island of Jersey. These animals were se- 

lected for Mr. Tilden by Col. M. C. Weld of New 

York, who visited the Island for that purpose, and 

were chosen with the greatest care and deliberation 

for their butter yielding capabilities alone. Some 

of these cows have given 12 to 16% lbs. of butter 

per week in an actual test. 





















































































Southern Agriculture. 
Ped 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of 
Georgia, Thos. P. Janes, Esq., is doing a work of 
the greatest value to agriculture in the southern 
states. He is now issuing a series of circulars, con- 
taining information respecting the crops grown, 
and kinds of stock kept in the state, with sug- 
gestions as to the methods by which they may be 
improved and increased in value. From one of 
these circulars, (No. 21), which contains ‘ A Con- 
solidated Report of Crops, etc.,’’ for last year, we 
gather some very valuable, not to say surprising 
information. This is valuable as showing the prom- 
ising condition of southern agriculture, now that 
its defects and mistakes are clearly seen, and in 
process of being removed or corrected, and sur- 
prising as showing from what comparatively poor 
returns the southern farmer can make a living, if 
not a good profit. That a profitcan be'made from 
acrop of only nine bushels of corn per acre, is a 
evidence of the cheapness of labor and 
cultivation, in a climate under which farm opera- 
tions can be carried on during every month of the 
year, without hindrance from frost or snow. Now 
that the intelligent farmers of the state have com- 
bined to investigate the possibilities of their soil, 
climate, and supply of cheap labor, and experiment 
upon more promising crops than that of cotton, they 
can hardly fail to change the system under which 
they have been contented with the most meager 
crops, for one through which they can greatly in- 
erease their productions. The report referred to 
shows that the yield of cane syrup is equal to 192 
gallons per acre, which sells for 68 cents per gallon, 
giving a total gross income per acre of $130.56. 
The cost of raising a gallon of syrup is 28 cents, or 
with the above yield, $58.76 per acre ; leaving the 
net profit equal to $76.80 per acre. Twelve gallons 
of syrup are make from 100 gallons of cane-juice. 
The production of syrup is more profitable than 
that of sugar. The culture of sorghum has very 
largely increased of late. The average yield is 73 
gallons per acre. It sells for 66 cents per gallon, 
producing $48.18 per acre, which leaves a profit of 
$27.%4, Fifteen gallons of syrup are produced 
from 100 gallons of juice. The average yield of 
corn is nine bushels per acre. The greatest yield 
_-- feported is as high as 30 bushels per acre, while 

the least is but five bushels. When peas, (the 
_ southern pea, and altogether different from the field 
ate sown with the corn as acatch 
_ crop, the average yield is only 4 bushels per acre. 
"Phe cost of « crop of corn and peas is $8 per acre, 








and the value of the crop, including only 185 lbs. 
of fodder, is $16.32 per acre. The average yield of 
‘¢ ground peas,’’ or “‘ goubers,” which are grown for 
feeding hogs, is 28 bushels per acre, that of sweet 
potatoesis only 60 bushels per acre. All these crops, 
notwithstanding the very small yields, are grown 
with profit. The most common crop, cotton, on the 
contrary, has been produced at an actual loss the 
past year. The crop amounts to 400,000 bales, which 
cost the producers $2,000,000 more than the market 
value. The average yield is 412 lbs, of seed cotton per 
acre, from which about 137 Ibs. of lint is produced. 
The cost of the crop is about $16 per acre, or with 
this yield about 12 cents per pound. 

These returns compared with what might be ex- 
pected under a better system of culture, are such as‘a 
northern or western farmer would consider ruinously 
poor. Amore intelligent management could not fail 
to greatly increase them, both in quantity and profit. 
The first help to a better way, is to discover the neces- 
sity for a change. The next is to give an earnest 
effort:to make the needed change. The fact that 
the Georgia farmers have organized a Department 
of Agriculture, and have set themselves resolutely 
to improve their condition, promises well for their 
early success in gaining this end. A convention of 
the correspondents and experimenters of the 
Department, is called to meet at Atlanta, on the 
25th of the present month, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing subjects of vital interest to the farmers of 
the state. This is better, and will be productive of 
more satisfactory results, than crying out for immi- 
gration which does not come, and is not likely to 
come while the returns from agriculture remaiu so 
poor and unattractive to northern or foreign farm- 
ers, The case of southern agriculturists generally, 
and those of Georgia particularly, is clearly one in 
which they will be helped the more, the more they 
help themselves. 


Business Habits. 
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There is probably not one farmer in ten thousand 
who keeps a set of accounts from which he can at 
any moment learn the cost of anything he may 
have produced, or even the cost of his real prop- 
erty. A very few farmers who have been brought 
up to business habits keep such accounts, and are 
able to tell how their affairs progress, what each 
crop, each kind of stock, or each animal has cost, 
and what each produces. Knowing these points a 
farmer can, to a very great extent, properly decide 
what crops he will grow, and what kind of stock 
he will keep. He will thus be able to apply his 
labor and money where it will do the most good. 
He can weed out his stock and retain only such 
animals as may be kept with profit. For the want 
of such knowledge, farmers continue, year after 
year, to feed cows that are unprofitable, and fre- 
quently sell for less than her value one that is the 
best of the herd, because she is not known to be 
any better than the rest. Feed is also wasted upon 
ill-bred stock, the keep of which costs three or 
four times that of well bred animals, which, as has 
been proved by figures that cannot be mistaken, 
pay a large profit on their keeping. For want of 
knowing wha: they cost, poor crops are raised year 
by year at an actual loss, provided the farmer’s 
labor, at the rates current for common labor, were 
charged against them. To learn that he has been 
working for 50 cents a day, during a number of 
years, while he has been paying his help twice as 
much, would open the eyes of many a farmer who 
has actually been doing this, and it would convince 
him that there is some value in figures and book 
accounts. It is not generally understood that a 
man who raises 20 bushels of corn per acre, pays 
twice as much for his plowing and harrowing, twice 
as much for labor, and twice as great interest upon 
the cost of his farm, as a neighbor who raises 40 
bushels per acre. Nor is it understood that when 
he raises a pig that makes 150 pounds of pork ina 
year, that his pork costs him twice as much, or the 
corn he feeds brings him but half as much as that 
of his neighbor, whose. pig weighs 300 pounds at a 








| year old. If all these things were clearly set down ] 


in figures upon a page in an account book, and were 
studied, there would be not only a sudden awak- 
ening to the unprofitableness of such farming, but 
an immediate remedy would be sought. For.no 
person could resist evidence of this kind if it were 
once brought plainly home to him. If storekeep- 
ers, merchants, or manufacturers, kept no accounts, 
they could not possibly carry on their business, and 
it is only because the farmer’s business is one of 
the ‘most safe that he can still go on working in 
the dark, and throwing away opportunities of bet- 
tering his condition and increasing his profits, 
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Tie for Use in Stables, 
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There are few cattle-ties that are absolutely safe 
to use. The chief danger in the chain-ties is that 
they may become loosened, and in the rope-ties 
that the animals may entangle their feet, and be 
thrown in the stall. The consequences of either 
accident may be disastrous. A tie that is very safe 
is shown in an illustration, which we borrow from 
the London “ Agricultural Gazette,”’ and which is 
in use in English stables for both horses and cattle. 
It is made of rope not less than three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter, to the 
end of which is fastened a 
weight, sufficiently heavy 
to keep it always drawn 
tightly through a ring, 
fixed to the side of the 
stall, except when the ani- 
mal lies down, or moves 
backwards, when _ the 
weight is drawn up. This 
weight slides up and down 
onaniron rod. There is 
thus never any slack left 
in the tie, over which the 
animal can put its foot, 
and get cast or fast. With * 
this tie there should al- 
ways be used a stout head- 
stall, to which the upper end of the halter should 
be safely and permanently fastened. A blunt or a 
peg hook should be placed at the upper end of the 
stall, upon which to hang the head-stall when not 
in use. If this is not carefully done, the head-stall 
will lie in the filth, and become disagreeable to 
handle ; yet this happens very frequently in stables. 





STABLE-TIE, 
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The Yield of Wheat. 


ss 

The wheat crop as the chief food grain of the 
world, ought certainly to be grown with profit. If 
this staple crop is by universal consent admitted 
to be an unprofitable one, there must necessarily 
be something wrong in its management. No other 
crop can take its place under our present system of 
farming, for it is in the vast majority of cases 
made the vehicle for bringing in grass and clover, 
and its place in the usual rotation cannot well 
be filled by any substitute. But there is a uni- 
versal complaint that there is no profit in growing 
wheat. This is very generally true, but it does not 
follow that the blame belongs to the wheat, for with 
some farmers wheat is by far the best money 





‘crop they raise. But these farmers raise far 


more than the low average of 12 or 15 bushels 
peracre. It may be taken asa general rule thata 
yield of less than 25 bushels of wheat per acre is 
grown at a loss, at least in those localities where it 
is necessary to use manure to produce this grain. 
Where the “ virgin soil’’ is still unexhausted, and 
manure is left,to rot idly in the yards, or to be washed 
into the streams, there may still be some little profit 
in 20 bushels per acre. But where 10 to 20 loads of 
manure per acre is used every four years, and lime, 
superphosphate, or other fertilizers ar: applied 
periodically, in addition ; a crop of even 25 bushels 
is hardly profitable. Still a larger yield than this is 
the exception rather than the rule upon well culti- 
vated farms. An elaborate effort has been made 
recently by Mr. Klippart, the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture of Ohio, to ascertain how frequently 
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40 bushels of wheat per acre has been grown by 
farmers in that state. A circular was issued to the 
secretaries of the county agricultural societies re- 
questing the names of those farmers who had 
within their knowledge grown 40 bushels of wheat or 
over per acre. From Champaign County five names 
were reported, three of these farmers had grown 
40 bushels, one 45, and one 51 bushels per acre. In 
Hardin County, two names were obtained. Mercer 
County furnished six names ; Morgan County, one ; 
Putnam County, one; Shelby County, three; and 
Sandusky County, three names, one of which was 
that of a farmer who raised 61 bushels per acre. 
With these few exceptions, the yields reported were 
afew_of 30 bushels or more, many of 25 bushels, 
and in many cases the latter yield was mentioned 
as an extraordinary crop. In some cases the yield 
was reported as being little more than the quantity 
of seed that had been sown. It is largely the cus- 
tom in Ohio to sow the wheat upon the corn stub- 
ble, simply harrowing in the seed or covering it 
with one plowing or cultivating. Where this is 
done, a profitable yield cannot be looked for, even 
upon the rich bottoms of that generally fertile state. 
The few large crops reported are without doubt 
raised in a different manner from this; although we 
have no means of knowing the methods by which 
they were grown. It is the same in other states. 
Forty years ago, forty bushels of wheat per acre 
was very common in western New York and Ohio, 
where now a third of that quantity is an ordinary 
crop, and a half of it a good one. It is doubtful if 
any other state in the whole country could make a 
better showing than Ohio, although the average 
yield of wheat is slowly increasing in the older 
states. It is on the way to a minimum in the latest 
settled of the western states, California included, 
and will there be some years yet before it will reach 
a turning point. The incentive to a better manage- 
ment of the wheat crop is a powerfulone. Itis the 
necessity for the means of living in comfort. A 
farmer who raises 12 bushels of wheat per acre can 
hardly be said to live, he exists, but cannot live in 
comfort upon such an income, nor can he make life 
upon his farm desirable to his children. Necessity 
must force him to improve his mode of culture, and 
to prepare the ground very much better than he 
has done heretofore. A low price for wheat re- 
lieves the American farmer from much foreign com- 
petition, and it is hardly probable that we shall see 
the price of wheat advance much above the present 
rates, unless as a consequence of alight yield. Buta 
doubled yield is equal toa doubled price, and we 
can safely produce such a crop, inasmuch as with 
the high rents paid by English farmers, and the 
greater profit in grazing, wheat growing in that 
country, which is our best customer for wheat, is 
yearly decreasing in extent. To produce this 
doubled crop is not impossible ; the fact that some 
farmers do it, proves that others may do it also. 


en 
The Effect of Fashion in Stock Matters. 
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The results of some recent sales of pure-bred 








* gtock of different breeds, are well worth more than 


a passing notice. It has never yet occurred that a 
class of stock, however popular it may have been 
for a time, included in itself every possible valua- 
ble characteristic. We have never yet had one 
breed of cattle that met every requirement of the 
farmer, dairyman, grazier, or butcher. It is not 
probable that we shall ever produce or possess such 
a breed. When any one breed or class of cattle 
threatens to become so popular as to cause all 
others to be neglected, and to seriously reduce 
their marketable value, past experience would lead 
us to expect that the climax of its popularity has 
been reached. We learned this lesson a few years 
ago, when no sheep except Merinos were consider- 
ed worth keeping, and we may be in danger of re- 
ceiving another similar lesson before long in regard 
to Short-horn stock of the more fashionable sorts. 
The recent sales of Short-horns in Kentucky, and 
of Ayrshires and Devons elsewhere, go to prove 
this unmistakably. In the Kentucky sales it is 
noticeable that Short-horns, of excellent character 








and good pedigree, sold for prices that were equiv- 
alent to their value for beef, and no more ; while a 
three month’s calf of a more favored family, unde- 
veloped and of no certain promise as to the future, 
brought the remarkable price of $17,500, and has 
since been resold for $22,000. Such an occurrence 
is strong evidence that, so far as regards these fash- 
ionable cattle, we are in the well developed stage 
of a decided mania. When $15,000 was offered and 
refused for a Merino ram, not many years ago, we 
were in just such an excited condition, from which 
we soon emerged to find the price of rams fall to 
$50, or in some cases as lowas $10, which was 
somewhere about their intrinsic value. Not long 
since those excellent cattle, the Devons and the 
Ayrshires, for some localities and circumstances 
unsurpassed by any breed whatever, bore a money 
value somewhat on a par with their real worth. But 
the past few months some of these cattle, of fault- 
less character and high breeding, have been either 
offered without buyers, or have been sold at prices 
below those which could have been realized for 
extra good native stock. Of the Herefords, at one 
time considered to be the peers of the Short-horns 
for the production of cheap and excellent meat, 
upon moderately strong pastures, nothing is 
now heard, and they are almost entirely neglected. 
The owner of a well known herd of Ayrshire cattle 
recently sold his stock for a small portion of their 
value to make room for a herd of Short-horns. 
The excellent herd of Devons owned by Mr. 
Mattoon, of Springfield, Mass., was recently 
withdrawn from public sale on account of the in- 
adequate prices offered. The result may be unfor- 
tunate for those persons who at this late period of 
the excitement in regard to Short-horns, go into 
the speculation of breeding them, with insufficient 
capital, or without the nerve to bear possible future 
losses without repining ; and it will be equally un- 
fortunate for those who are tempted to neglect the 


improvement of their stock by means of unfash- 


ionable breeds, because of the present neglect with 
which these breeds are regarded, or because they 
are dazzled by the more brilliant record of others 
which are beyond their reach. The Short-horn 
may be the most profitable animal to keep on the 
blue-grass pastures of Kentucky or Ohio, or the 
rich valleys of the Mohawk or the Genesee,'or 
wherewith to cross the long-legged and long-horned 
Texan ; but it cannot be kept with profit where it 
is obliged to climb hills to its pasture, nor where 
the meadows are not always in condition for the 
scythe ; nor can it be profitably fed in stalls upon 
meal. It has its place, and it will fill that better 
than any other breed. But so has the Hereford, 
the placid, gentle feeder which never loses an ounce 
of flesh through ill-temper or nervousness, and 
which thrives upon second-rate pastures, and makes 
a heavy weight of the best beef. So also has the 
Devon, which as a working ox surpasses any other, 
and which on hill pastures will produce most ac- 
ceptable beef with profit. Neither can the reputa- 
tion which the Ayrshire has acquired in two centu- 
ries as an excellent dairy cow, be suddenly destroy- 
ed by the Short-horn, which for nearly a hundred 
years past has been losing its dairy qualities by a 
course of high feeding and breeding. It is said 
that the best time for one to acquire a good thing 
cheaply, is when everybody else is anxious to dis- 
pose of it, and if this be true, it is certainly a good 
time now to procure excellent pure-bred stock of 
the neglected varieties, while the majority of breed- 
ers are pursuing the more promising but more risky 
business of dealing solely in Shorthorns. 
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A ScHOOL oF SHEPHERDS.—A school of shep- 
herds is established at the national sheep farm of 
Rambouillet, France. In this school young men, 
over 15 years of age, are instructed in all the arts 
of sheep husbandry, during a term of two years. 
After passing creditably through this term, and a 
final examination, the graduates receive a “‘ certifi- 
cate of capacity,” and the most capable are re- 
warded with a prize of $75, the second best receive 
$50. They then become apprentices, and can either 
go to keeping sheep for themselves, or seek em- 
ployment from owners of flocks. 











Tra) i 
p for Sheep-Killing Dogs, 

A correspondent from SpencerCo., Ind., sends a 
sketch aad description of a trap for catching sheep- 
killing dogs, which may be useful to owners of 
sheep that are subject to depredations by those 
animals. In many places the losses by dogs are so 
great as to prevent the keeping of sheep alto- 
gether ; thus this profitable and argeeable industry 
is made impracticable over the greater portion of 
the country, unless such precautions are taken, as 
will add greatly to its trouble and cost. With small 
flocks only, this exira cost and trouble are too 
ogerous, and it is only where sheep are kept in 
large flocks that it will pay to employ shepherds to 
constantly watch them, or take other necessary 
precautions. In several of tlie states—West Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee more particularly—very strin- 
gent laws have recently been enacted for the pro- 
tection of sheep against dogs, which will go far to 
encourage the raising of flocks. In other states, 
where the influence of the owners of dogs is of 
more weight than that of sheep-owners, these lat- 
ter are obliged to look out for themselves, and pro- 
tect their sheepas they may be able. For such the 
contrivance here described and illustrated, may be 
useful. It is made as follows : In the meadow or 
field, where sheep are pastured during the day, a 
small pen, eight feet square, is made, and fenced 
strongly with pickets or boards. This pen is di- 
vided into two parts (A, B, in the engraving) by a 
cross-fence. The pen is wholly covered over on 
the top with strong lath. Two gates (a,b) are 
made so that they will swing open of their own ac- 
cord, and remain so, unless held closed or fastened. 
The gate, a, is furnished with a latch, by which it 
is fastened when closed. This gate is intended to 
admit the dog into the part of the pen, A, when he 
is attracted to it by a sheep confined for the pur- 
pose in the other part of the pen, (B). In the part 
of the pen, A, is a heavy board, reaching across it. 
One edge of this board rests upon the ground 
against two pegs, which keep it from slipping 
backwards. The other edge is kept up by means 
of two shaky slender supports. A rope is fastened 
to the upper edge of this board, and to the gates, 
so that one half of it, when the board is propped 
up, allows the gate a to swing open, and the other 
half holds the gate 6 shut, and thus keeps the 
sheep confined. The trap is now set. A dog, 
prowling in search of mutton, finds the sheep, and 
seeks an. entry into the pen. He finds the open 
gate, and rushes in, over the board set upon its 
edge, and knocks this down. This closes the gate 
a, which is at once latched and fastened. The gate 
b is allowed to swing open, and the sheep is liber- 
ated, and, of course, proceeds homeward without 
delay, while the dog is imprisoned. We need not 
suggest any method of dealing with the prisoner, 
as there are many, more or less effective, which will 
suggest themselves. We think it would be an im- 
provement upon this plan, if the sheep be confined 
in the pen, where it can be seen by the dogs, and 
an additional apartment, if not more than one, 
made, in which other dogs could be trapped. Sheep- 
hunting dogs usually go in couples, and if only one © 
dog were trapped, the sheep escaping from the pen 
would be caught by the other, before it could reach 
home. With two or three traps all the dogs could 
be caught, and in a short time thé locality would 

be rid of them, or, being identified, their owners 
could be made responsible for their trespasses. It 
would be necessary to have the pen: made very 
strong, so that the dogs should not tear their way 
out of the trap, or into the pen in which the sheep 
is confined. Stout wire-netting would make a safe 
fence. So far as regards what are called dog-laws, 
it would be well if these should provide, amongst 
other things, that every dog must wear a collar, 
bearing its owner’s name; that the owner of any 
dog which is caught in pursuit of sheep upon the 
property of any person other than the owner of the 
dog, should be held liable for damages for the tres- 
pass, and that any dog caught trespassing, and be- 
ing without a collar bearing its owner’s name, 
should be destroyed by the person capturing it. As 
any citizen has as much right to keep a dog as an- 
other has to keep a sheep, without being taxed for 
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it, and can only be held liable for what damage his 


dog may do, it does not seem just that any tax 
should be levied upon dogs. The only just claim 
that can be made by a sheep-owner is that he shall 
be protected in the enjoyment of his property, and 


that the person by or through whom he is injured, 
should recompense him. In the case of irrespon- 
sible owners of dogs, from whom no recovery can 
be made, the dogs should be destroyed by a proper 


Officer. If the right of persons to keep dogs, when _ 


they wish to do so, without being taxed, is recog- 
nized in this manner, much of the opposition to the 
enactment of what are called “ dog-laws,’”’ would be 
removed, and the protection of sheep made much 
less difficult, and productive of much greater profit. 


oe _—____ 
A Stone Picker. 
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Picking up stones is an almost endless job upon 
some farms. Every year it may seem as if the work 
was finished, but another plowing turns up a new 
supply. Mauch of this work, however, may be done 
during the winter months, when there is little or 
no snow, upon days, when the sun is bright and 
warm. Then the sun’s heat is absorbed by the 
stones, which are warmed and loosened from the 
frozen earth around them, and they may be readily 
picked up, and thrown into a wagon or sled. To 
prevent the disagreeable necessity of stooping for 
every stone, the stone-picker shown in the engrav- 
ing may be used. This is made very strongly with 
prongs a quarter of an inch thick, and an inch 
broad at the top, taper- 
ing to a quarter of an 
inch at the point. The 
shoulder is made broad 
and square, so as to 
serve as a foot-rest, by 
which it may be pushed 
into the ground at one 
side of the stone. The 
prongs are curved, and 
the central one is de- 
pressed below the range 
of the others, so as to 
form a hollow, in which 
the stone may lie as it is 
lifted from the ground. 
sab A common Jong shovel- 
handle will serve for this tool, and it should be 
very firmly fixed in a strong socket, so.as to resist 
the strain of prying a heavy stone out of its ‘bed. 
This implement may also be used to dig potatoes, 
or lift roots. For the former purpose two addi- 
tional prongs should be fitted and fastened between 
the others, by means of a screw-nut and a hole 
drilled in the shoulder or foot-rest, as shown at a, 
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A Feed Measuring Box. 
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The most convenient feed box we have used, 
was one holding one-tenth of a bushel. This was 
once a miller’s “toll 
box,” orthe measure with 
which a miller takes out 
his tenth from each grist. 
The box was six inches 
square, and the same in 
depth, inside measure- 
ment; which gives it a 
capacity of 216 cubic inch- 
es, or about half a cubic 
inch over an exact tenth 
of a bushel, or 3 and 2/,, 
quarts. This quantity of 


and rye ; or corn, oats, and 
rye or wheat bran; will 
weigh about 414 Ibs. This 
makes a very fair allow- 
ance for one feed for a 
horse or ox, or forthe daily 
ration of a cow in milk, or 
for two dry cows, or for 
, two yearlings, or four 
, eaives, or the same num- 
’ ber of sheep. This meas- 
ure is not only a con- 
venient size for daily use, 
but allows of very accu- 
rate calculation; the quan- 
tity fed each day may be 
gauged by it, and an account of it very easily kept. 
The box should be made of some light wood a 
quarter of an inch thick; for ease in handling, a 
leather strap should be riveted near the top, as 
shown in the engraving, and another, but a shorter 
one, near the bottom upon the same side. If the 


thumb is placed in the upper strap, and the ends of 
the fingers in the lower 


one, the box is easily 
held. A small hole 
should be bored in the 
side opposite to the 
handles, by which to 
hang it upon a nail in 
the feed-chest or upon 
the wall of the feed- 
room. A piece of light 
clap-board or “siding,” which is usually 6 inches 
wide, is a handy material of which to make a box 
of this kind; the handles may be made of cast- 
off harness straps, and- should be fastened on 








- with copper rivets and burrs. 
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Hints for the Work-shop. 


How to Use a File Properly, is a very important 
part of the education of a mechanic. Nevertheless 
the file is very frequently used in such an imperfect 
manner, as to greatly reduce its value as a mechan- 
ical tool. The chief difficulty in using a file, is in 
keeping it in a perfectly horizontal position as it 
is moved over the work, and in maintaining an 
equable pressure upon the work meanwhile. Per- 
haps the most difficult work in filing, and that 
which is most frequently ill-done, is in sharpening 
saws. The bearing of the file upon the work, is 
very narrow, and unable to guide its direction, and 
unless the file is held very. carefully, the direction 
varies continually, so that the saw tooth is filed 





Fig. 1.—IMPROPER USE OF THE FILE. 


rounding instead of flat, or sloping instead of hor- 
izontal, or 2t exact right angles with the line of the 











saw, as it should be ina mill-saw or arip-saw. When 

the file is held as shown in fig. 1, (a very common 

manner of holding it), it is almost impossible to 

do good work upon a saw. When the file is push- 

ed on to the tooth, the weight or pressure of the 

right hand is exerted upon the longer: portion of 
° y/ q 
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Fig. 2.—ANOTHER WRONG WAY OF FILING. 


the tool, making it act as if it were the longer arm 


mixed feed of ground corn | of a lever, and thus depresses that portion below 


| the horizontal, as at a. 


When pushed forward, 
the pressure is then exerted upon the longer por- 
tion of the file, which is carried from the horizon- 
tal in the contrary direction. The work is thus 
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Fig. 3.—PROPER METHOD OF FILING. 


made round. Or if the pressure of the left hand is 
guarded against, that of the right hand is seldom 
altogether controlled, and the work is left sloping, 
as at fig. 2; the position at the commencement 
being shown at a, and that at the finish of the 
stroke at 6. This is a very common error with 
sawyers in mills, as well as with many carpenters 
in filing rip-saws. 

To avoid either form of this error, the file should 
not be held with the ball of the thumb pressing 






upon the handle of the file, as at figs. 1 and2; but 
the end of the file should be taken lightly between 
the thumb and fore-finger, as at fig. 3. There is no 
uneven pressure in this case, and the direction of 
the file may easily be kept perfectly level. In 
filing the base of the tooth, or the under portion 
of any work which cannot be turned over, the end 





a 
Fig. 5.—FILING UNDERNEATH. 

the fingers, as at fig. 5, or be held by the end of the 
thumb, in an easy gentle manner. If held lightly, 
and not grasped too firmly, the arm or wrist will 
not be tired so soon as when it is held rigidly ; and 
the motion of the file will be more even and regular. 

When the arm is wearied by working in one 
direction, it may be rested by reversing the posi- 
tion of the file, taking the handle in the left hand, 
grasping the end between the fingers and thumb of 
the right hand, and drawing the file towards the 
body, instead of thrusting it away from it. The 
file is then held as in figure 4. This is an excellent 
possition in which to hold the file when finishing 
off a saw tooth, or when touching it up at noon. 
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A Miter-box of an improved form, is shown at | 
figure 6. The greatly increased use of moldings in 





Fig. 6.—MITER-BOX. 
house building, renders a miter-box very necessary 
in the work-shop. In the one here described, a 
bevel of any angle may be cut. At the rear of the 
box isaslotted post, which works in a socket, so 
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Vig. 7.—IMPROVED MITER-BOX. 


that it will turn readily in any direction. From 
the post, lines are laid out upon the bottom at 
various angles. At the termination of each line is 
around hole, into which a pin may be fitted. The 
, pin is used asa guide 
ae Bp for the saw in cutting 
ne a miter-joint, as shown 
in the illustration refer- 
red to. A very excel- 
lent, neat, and complete 
miter-box is shown at 
fig. 7. This is patented, 
but is sold at a very low 
price by the manufac- 
turers. It has a frame 
made of a single cast- 
ing, and therefore al- 
ways true, in which are two sets of guides. The 
position of the forward guide is adjusted by a 
scale, to any angle, as shown in the 
engraving. Any ordinary saw, or even 
a back-saw, may be used with this box. 
A Strong Gimlet, which is not liable to 
lose its handle by splitting, may be made 
by taking a commen one, removing the 
wooden handle, and welding to the shank 
a straight cross-bar, or a loop, as shown at 
fig. 8. Augers may be treated in the 
same manner, and much improved for use. 
panne Caer 
IMPORTATION OF JERSEY CATTLE.—The 
Royal Jersey Agricultural Society has dis- 
covered a veritable ‘‘ mare’s nest,’? and 
have been seriously disconcerted thereby. 
A foolish statement made by one of the 
newspapers, which represent themselves 
as agricultural journals, to the effect that 
3,000 Jersey cattle were annually imported 
into the United States, was brought to 
their knowledge. Without knowing how 
little that is published in such journals is 
to be depended upon, the R. J. A. 8. held 
ameeting for the purpose of informing the 
“Minister of Agriculture ”’ of the United 
States, how great a fraud was being per- 
petrated upon American breeders. We have 
for some time known that the breeders of 
the Island of Jersey have not entertained a 
very high opinion of the business capacity 
of some of the American purcharers of their cat- 
tle, but we should have supposed that they would 
at least have given them credit for knowing more 





Fig. 8.—GIMLETS. 
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“ Atlantic A,” or ‘‘ Pepperell R,’? brown sheeting, 
costing about 11 or 12 cents a yard, will make a 
screen for a window of more than usual size. 


than to expect to procure every year 3,000 cattle, 
worth the cost of importing, out of their small do- 
main. The truth is, not one-tenth of this number 
is imported yearly, and if we consider the fact that 
we can show better Jerseys of American breeding, 
than any that have been imported of late, we shall 
hereafter import less, if we do not in time export 
cattle to Jersey to improve the original stock. 
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CHEAPER WAGES.—In the arrangement for next 
year’s work now in order, farmers should ixsist 
upon cheaper labor. While almost every commod- 
ity used in the family has fallen back to ante-war 
prices, there has been very little reduction in the 
price of farm labor. This result of high wages has 
been, that a great many farmers have not only re- 
duced the number of their help, but have dis- 
missed them altogether, and cultivate only so much 
land as they can take care of 
themselves. One cause of 
this high price of help on the 
farm in the New England 
States at least, has been the 
demand for labor in factories. 
There has been a reduction of 
wages in the factories now, 
and among mechanics, and it 
is*time we had cheaper labor 
on the farm. Statistics show 
that our farms are not sup- 
plying the increasing de- 
mands of our cities and large 
towns. With cheaper labor 
we can do this. Many of the 
tramps were once industrious 
workers, and can stil! be made useful. We want to 
see the farms once more worked up to their fullest 
capacities, and the production sufficiently increased 
to meet the demands of the home markets, 
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Screen for Dairy Windows, 
ea ae 

A dairy should, if possible, be lighted by a win- 
dow with a north aspect. Bright sunlight upon 
the milk pans is injurious to the color of the but- 
ter, as is also perfect darkness. A’subdued diffus- 
ed light is preferable. Besides, the temperature 
of the dairy is rapidly increased by the sun’s rays 
in the summer time, and the quality of the butter 
will be damaged by their admission. But some- 
times it is impossible to so place the dairy that a 
north window can he secured, then a window- 
screen should be used. Two yards of yard-wide 





ends should be hemmed over a strong cord, leaving 
a loop or ring at each end of the cord: A hook is 
fixed at each upper corner of the window frame, 
upon which the loop or rings may be fastened by 
means of a light pole, with a short wire crotch or 
fork at the top. On 

each side of the window | 
sill a screw eye should 
be fastened, to which 
the bottom of the 
screen may be tied by 
the ends of the cord. 
Or if it is thought pre- 
ferable to have the 
screen not tied closely, 
but held away from the 
window a few inches 
for the admission of 
air, a short strong wire 
or wooden rod may be 
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fixed to each lower 
corner of the screen, which. may be hooked 
into the screw eyes in the sill. A light stretcher 
of wood should be fitted across the lower part 
of the screen, to keep it extended, as shown 
in the illustration. Window screens of this kind 
will be found very desirable for the kitchen or din- 
ing room, as they will admit a plenty of light and 
air, and permit an outlook. Although there will not 
be any present use for these screens, they can be 
made now while there is leisure for such work, lest 
when the necessity for them arrives, they may not be 
on hand, and no time can be spared to prepare them. 
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To Steady Portable Mills. 
uS. sghiee 

Newton Reed, of Dutchess Co., N. Y., sends a 
description and sketch , 
of a contrivance for 
steadying portable 
mills, which he has used 
for several years. It is 
an iron rod of suitable 
size, about ‘2 foot long, 
fastened by iron brack- 
ets to the leg, or post 
of the mill. Three or 
four inches of the rod 
is a screw, and fits one 
of the brackets through 
which it runs,and can be 
turned up or down. The 
lower end of the rod is pointed, and the upper end 
squared, that it may be turned with a wrench. The 








LEG OF MILL. 








EXTRICATING A MIRED COW.—(See page 19.) 


The 








rod is fastened firmly to the side of the post, (one 
on each of the forward posts), and turned down so 
that the point shall enter the fioor sufficiently to 
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hold the mill from creeping while in operation. 
It has this advantage, that on an uneven barn 
floor, the steadiness of the mill may be secured by 
turning down the rods to suit the floor, and thus 
raising that end of the mill when necessary. 
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The Use of Artificial Fertilizers. 


—_—_o——_ 


There is no doubt that we too much neglect the 
use of artificial fertilizers. It requires considerable 
faith, it must be admitted, for a farmer to commit 
his seed to the ground, helped only by a mere 
handful of what he has hitherto known perhaps as 
a drug, useful as a material for manufacturing gun- 
powder, or as a medicine, and look for a profitable 
crop in return. It has been the custon to c-..ider 
bulk as an important element in manuring, and 
several cords or numerous wagon-loads of manure 
per acre as being only a moderate supply. To de- 
pend upon a few hundred pounds of artificial fertil- 
izers to the acre is too great an innovation to 
become immediately popular. -Neverthcless, we 
believe that the practice of using chemical fertiliz- 
ers will soon become very prevalent. Farmers in 
other countries use bundreds and thousands of tons 
yearly of these fertilizers with profit. In fact, if 
the supply were to be suddenly cut off, it would 
cause much distress amongst European farmers, 
and ruin thousands of them. A not uncommon 
case is one of a Scotch farmer who applied 100 tons 
of guano in one year upon a 600-acre farm. 

The use u. artificial fertilizers can only grow 
slowly, because it is altogether a matter of experi- 
ment, and a farmer dare not try extensive experi- 
ments when failure would be ruinous. But care- 
ful trials, from which much may be learned, are 
being made more extensively every year. One 
very notable experiment in growing corn was made 
last season by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, of Massachu- 
setts, which may serve as an example for many 
similar trials next season ; we learn that a number 
of farmers in Dr. 8.’s neighborhood, who watched 
his proceedings last year very closely, are prepared 
to follow his method to a large extent the coming 
season. The experiments were made under the 
supervision of the Essex County (Mass.) Agricul- 
tural Society, and the results were verified by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. The state- 
ments are therefore entirely trustworthy. A field 
of 8 acres of gravelly loam was chosen. It had 
been in sod since 1872, and the previous crop of 
hay was but half aton tothe acre. The sod was 
plowed in May last, 7 inches deep, then harrowed, 
and three-eighths of the mixed fertilizer spread 
broadcast. The land was then marked both ways, 
in rows 38 inches apart, and over the places where 
the rows crossed each other, the remaining five- 
eighths of the fertilizer was scattered upon the 
surface. The fertilizer consisted of 199 Ibs. of su- 
perphosphate of lime, 404 lbs. of sulphate of am- 
monia, 151 los. of muriate of potash, and 110 Ibs. 
of sulphate of potash, per acre. This mixture 
(which according to modern nomenclature consist- 
ed of a calcium phosphate, ammonium sulphate, 
potassium chloride, and potassium sulphate) was 
calculated to supply the quantity of nitrogen, pot- 
ash, and phosphoric acid for a crop of 65 bushels of 
corn per acre. The corn was planted the last of 
May, and grew slowly but healthily, and on August 
8th the fodder was so luxuriant as to cause fears 
that the yield of grain would be light. The crop 
‘was cut on the 17th of Sept. The expenditure per 
acre up to this time was as follows: 
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Husking at 10 cents per bushel..... + 8.25 
Hauling to the barn....................... 72 
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The yield as measured and reported by the com- 
mittee, was 165 bushels of ears, equal to 824 bushels 
of shelled corn, per acre. There were 4 tons 240 
Tbs. of fodder per acre, valued at $8 per ton, equal 
to $33, which deducted from the cost, left $22.88 as 


the cost of the 824 bushels of corn, or 27? cents per ~ 


bushel. Two strips through the field were left 
without any fertilizer. The produce from these 





strips was equal to 21%/,. bushels per acre. This 
represents the natural yield of the land, and leaves 
the balance, or 607/;) bushels as the yield or effect 
of the fertilizers. This 60’/,) bushels of corn there- 
fore cost a sum equal to the cost of the fertilizers 
used, and the cost of harvesting, husking, and 
handling. As acomparison between the effects of 
this artificial fertilizer and good barnyard manure, 
another experiment was made. A field was plowed 
in May, harrowed and manured with 5'/. cords, or 
12 two-horse wagon loads of 50 bushels each per 
acre, of almost clear cow-dung, and planted with 
corn in hills 38 inches apart. The total cost of the 
crop was $62.06 per acre. The yield was 5 tons of 
fodder worth $40, and 100 bushels of shelled corn, 
(measured by the committee), per acre. The corn 
thus cost 22 cents per bushel. A portion of the 
field left unmanured yielded at the rate of 683/, 
bushels of corn per acre, leaving the balance of 
811/, bushels per acre as due to the effect of the 
manure. But as there would be a large portion of 
the value of the manure still left in the soil, an 
equivalent reduction should be made in the cost of 
this latter crop, which would considerably lessen 
the cost of the corn per bushel. The experiment 
with the artificial fertilizers is very suggestive. 
The short supply of manure is the greatest source 
of trouble amongst farmers. If the present inade- 
quate supply can be profitably helped out by ar- 
tificial fertilizers, and the means of purchasing 
and the skill to properly use them are available, 
there will be no longer any reason to complain of a 
deficiency of manure. 
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Curing Hams and Pork. 
i 

“G. W. D.,”? Ocean Co., New Jersey, writes: 
‘When a slice from a ham has to be par-boiled, or 
soaked over night, it was not properly cured ; this 
treatment makes it dry and hard, and deprives it of 
all its flavor. I have had many years experience in 
curing large quantities of hams, and have had the 
reputation of knowing ‘how to do it.’’ For 100 
pounds of meat take 7 lbs. ground rock salt; 5 Ibs. 
clean brown sugar; 20z. pure salt petre; 1¢ oz. 
pearl ash or saleratus, and 4 gallons pure soft 
water. Put all in a proper vessel over the fire, and 
before it comes to a boil, commence skimming, and 
continue until all impurities have risen to the sur- 
face; when done properly, the pickle will be per- 
fectly clear and pure. If a potato or an egg will 
float in it, it is all right, if not add more salt. 

Hams should be left undisturbed for 3 or 4 days 
after killing—hung up in an airy place. 

Now take one gallon of swect molasses, 2 oz. 
salt petre, and 4 quarts fine ground salt, thoroughly 
mix them, and with a wooden paddle cover the 
hams, skin and flesh side alike. Lay them skin 
down for 3 or 4 days, and not touching each other, 
if it can be avoided. At the end of this time they 
will be ready for the pickle. Put in the bottom of 
a good sweet barrel, a layer of rock salt, half to 
three-quarters of an inch deep, pack the hams 
closely, cover with pickle, and weight down. 
Serve pork in the same way, but put a sprinkling of 
salt between the layers. Hams weighing 10 to 14 
Ibs., should remain in pickle about 5 weeks, those 
from 15 to 20 Ibs., 6 or 7 weeks. 

In smoking use corn-cobs, hickory, maple or 
beech. Now take marlin, or tarred rope yarn, tie 
one piece around the shank, another around the 
thick part, and passing still another lengthwise, 
looping to each. Make a loop to hang up by with 
shank down—this prevents cracking in 3 great 
degree, and retains the juices inside the skin. I 
need hardly say that no heated smoke should reach 
the hams. I believe this rock salt possesses pre- 
servative qualities not found in common sea salt. 
It costs about 30 cents per bushel. [This last 
statement would be better expressed by saying that 
sea salt contains substances which rock-salt does 
not. —ED. ] 
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Tne Enp oF OLr0-MARGARINE.—From the first 
appearance in this country of the material intended 
to be sold as butter, and to be used to adulterate 





cheese, known as oleo-margarine, the American 
Agriculturist has cautioned its readers against either 
entering into the manufacture of the stuff, or 
using it in any manner in adulterating dairy pro- 
ducts. We took this course, feeling certain that a 
manufacture which could not bear the stamp of its 
true character upon its face, could not be honest, 
nor could it in theend be profitable. Our warnings 
are justified by the result which now appears in 
the shape of suits, judgments, and executions, 
against the ‘‘ Oleo-margarine Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” in the New York Marine Court, for wages 
due to the employees, and for money loaned. The 
company being without assets, judgments have 
been obtained against the stockholders individually, 
amongst whom we regret to see the names of per- 
sons whose reputations helped to give life to the 
concern, and who now are called upon to pay their 
share of its funeral. This company commenced 
operations in October, 1873, and in December of 
that year the American Agriculturist first called 
attention to the objectionable character of its pro- 
duct. Since then the American Grocer’ and the 
Boston Cultivator have joined in opposition to it, but 
some other journals have supported it. Strangelye 
enough the most active of these have been closely 
identified with the dairy interest. It is unfortunate 
for this interest that it should have been so mis- 
represented, for the failure at least shows that 
dairymen have very wisely let the ‘‘ oleo-margarine’’ 
alone, to at least a very large extent. 
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IRON IN AGRICULTURE.—Every year the use of 
iron in the manufacture of implements, is extend- 
ing. The best mowers now are made without a 
particle of wood about them, except the tongue 
and whiffletrees. But iron might be usefully em- 
ployed to a greater extent than it now is, in the 
furniture of barn buildings and implements in 
every day use. Feed troughs of all kinds, racks 
and mangers, gutters, drains, gate posts and gates, 
fencing, wheelbarrows, and many other things now 
made of wood, would be much more durable and 
economical if made of iron. The cost would be 
more at first, but a set of iron furniture in the sta- 
bles, barns, pens, and yards, would not need re- 
placing in a lifetime. 








PoTaToO BEETLES IN WINTER QUARTERS.— On 
passing through a potato stubble recently, we saw a 
large flock of crows very busy on the loose ground. 
The owner of the field had before stated that the 
Colorado beetles had descended upon his crop in 
immense numbers, but being too late todo any 
damage, he had not disturbed them. On examina- 
tion we found a good many of the beetles lying 
dormant in the loose soil, and numberless places 
where the crows had dug up the ground. Evident- 
ly the crows were feasting upon the beetles, and it 
would doubtless be an excellent thing to give the 
crows ample opportunity to feast all they want to. 
As a help we would suggest a light plowing of 
potato ground at this season, to expose the beetles. 


Plastic Instinct of Hens, 
—_>—_ 








Since the philosophers and naturalists have taken 
more to observation, and less to speculation about 
anjmal instincts and faculties, the subject has 
gained in interest. For one thing it is clear that 
they have not the fixed and unalterable character at- 
tributed to them by the books. ‘‘ Animals can learn 
what they did not know by instinct, and forget the 
instinctive knowledge which they never learned, 
while their instincts will often accommodate them- 
selves to considerable changes.”” Mr. Spalding, in 
England, has done more than any one else in our 
days to make this clear. Mr. Romanes, in Scot- 
land, has followed this up, in a recent No. of Nature, 
with an account of some curious experiments. To 
hatch duck’s eggs under a common hen is a well- 
known practice, and successful, though the hen has 
to set a week longer than on her own eggs. Mr. 
Spalding tried to find out how the hen would take 
to a shortening of the process. 

‘‘ Two hens became broody on the same day, and 
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I set them on dummies. On the third day I put 
two chicks a day old to one of the hens. She 
pecked at them once or twice, seemed rather fidgety, 
then took to them, called them to her, and entered 
on all the cares of a mother. The other hen was 
similarly tried, but with a very different result. She 
pecked at the chickens viciously, and both that day 
and the next stubbornly refused to have anything 
to do with them.” 

Mr. Romanes takes up the investigation, and the 
following accounts are condensed from his narra- 
tive. Spanish hens, it seems, will rarely set at all, 
but one of his ‘sat on dummies for three days, 
after which her patience was exhausted. However, 
she seemed to think that the self-sacrifice she had 
undergone merited some reward; for, on leaving 
the nest, she turned foster-mother to all the Span- 
ish chickens in the yard. It is now four weeks 
since this adoption took place, but the mother as 
yet shows no signs of wishing to cast off her hete- 
rogeneous brood, notwithstanding some of her 
adopted chickens have grown nearly as large as 
herself.’””? But the best story is told of an old Brah- 
ma hen, of much experience, to whom Mr. Romanes 
gave a pea-fowl’s egg to hatch. This would not 
only require a week longer than an ordinary chick, 
which almost any hen gives into with a brood of 
ducklings, but the pea-chick has to be cared for 
much longer than the common chicken, and the 
object was to see how the instinct, or whatever it 
be, would deal with the peculiar state of things. 

“The result was very surprising, for the enor- 
mous period of 18 monthe this old Brahma hen 
remained with her ever-growing chicken, and 
throughout the whole of that period she continued 
to pay it unremitting attention. She never laid 
any eggs during this lengthened period of maternal 
supervision, and if at any time she became acci- 
dentally separated from her charge, the distress of 
both mother and chicken was very great. The ab- 
normal degree of pride which the mother showed in 
her wonderful chicken was most ludicrous, but I 
have no space to enter into details. It may be 
stated, however, that both before and after the 
separation, the mother was in the habit of fre- 
quently combing out the top-knot of her son, she 
standing on a seat or other eminence of suitable 
height, and he bending his head forward with evi- 
dent satisfaction. This fact is particularly note- 
worthy, because the practice of combing out the 
top-knot of their chickens is customary among pea- 
hens.’”’ Did the son teach his mother how to do 
it? Itshould be added that a repetition of the ex- 
periment the next year with another Brahma was a 
dead failure, for she deserted her family at the time 
when it is natural for ordinary hens to do so, and 
in consequence the brood of pea-chickens perished. 

There is a queer story about some orphan 
young ferrets placed under a sitting Brahma hen, 
who took good care of them, combing out their 
hair with her bill just as hens generally comb out 
the feathers of their chickens, frequently stopping, 
however, ‘‘to look with one eye at the wriggling 
nest-full with an inquiring gaze expressive of aston- 
ishment.” We share the old hen’s feeling as we 
read the narrative. 
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A Convenient Ice-Hook. 
= 

A very handy ice-hook may be made as shown in 
the annexed engraving. The handle is firmly 
fastened and keyed 
into a socket, at the 
end of which are two 
sharply pointed 
spikes, one of which 
serves to push pieces 
of ice, and the other 
to draw them to the 
shore, or out of the 
water, to be loaded 
see om and removed. It may 
: be made of light iron, 
horse-shoe bar will be heavy enough, and there 
is no need to have the points steeled ; it will be 
sufficient if they are chilled, after they are sharpen- 
ed, in salt and ice pounded together. 














How to Extricate a Mired Animal. 
P —_—~_ 

An animal mired in a swamp gets into a worse 
predicament the longer it struggles. The effort to 
extricate it should be made in an effective manner, 
so that the animal may not be encouraged to ex- 
haust itself in repeated exertions, which are useless, 
and only sink it deeper in the mire. The usual 
method is to fasten a rope around the animal’s 
horns or neck, and while this is pulled by some of 
the assistants, others place rails beneath the body 
of the animal for the purpose of lifting it out of 
the hole. This plan is sometimes effective, but it 
often is not, and at best it is a slow, clumsy, and 
laborious method. The materials needed for the 
method here referred to are all that are required for 
a much better one, which is illustrated in the 
engraving given on page 17. This is very sim- 
ple, and two men can operate it, and at a pinch, 
even one man alone may succeed withit. A strong 
stake or an iron bar is driven into the solid ground 
at a distance of 25 feet or more from the mired ani- 
mal. Two short rails, about 9 feet long, are tied 
together near the ends, so that they can be spread 
apart in the form of a pair of shears, for hoisting. 
A long rope is fastened around the horns or neck 
of the animal, with such a knot that the loop cannot 
be drawn tight enough to doany injury. The rope 
is cast over the ends of the rails as they are set up 
upon the edge of the solid ground, and carried to 
the stake or crow-bar beyond. The end of the rope 
is fastened to a stout hand-spike, leaving about a 
foot of the end of it free. This end is laid against 
the bar or stake, and the other end is moved around 
it so that the rope is wound upon it, drawing it up 
and with it drawing the animal out of the mire. 
The rope being held up by the tied rails, tends to 
lift the animal and make its extrication very easy. 
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How to get rid of Straw. 
eee 

Many farmers in “‘ the, west,” and some in what 
we call “the east,’ are troubled as to what they 
shall do with the piles of straw which lie about their 
fields. Upon the same farms with these nearly use- 
less straw piles, many head of stock are kept, and 
many more might be kept, which could be made 
useful in reducing the straw to a condition in which 
it would serve as manure. If the already urgent 
necessity for manure upon the western and south- 
ern fields were realized, there would be little hesi- 
tation in taking measures to remove the difficulty. 
The chief cbstacle is, that these involve either per- 
sonal or hired Jabor; the first is objectionable to 
many, and the second cannot be had for want of 
the money necessary to pay for it. The least labo- 
rious method of using this straw and making it 
serve the double purpose of a shelter for stock, and 
a fertilizer for the field upon which it has been 
grown, is illustrated in the engraving on next 
page. Some poles are set in the ground, and 
rails or other poles are laid upon them so as to form 
a sloping roof. This is made near or around the 
place chosen for thrashing the grain. The straw 
from the thrashing machine is heaped upon the 
rails, making a long stack, which forms three sides 
of a square, with the open side towards the south, 
and leaving a space beneath it in which cattle may 
be sheltered from storms. In this enclosure some 
rough troughs or racks may be placed, from which 
to feed corn. Here the cattle will feed and lie, or 
will lie at nights under shelter, while fu- ing dur- 
ing the day upon corn in the field. As the straw 
that is given them becomes trampled and mixed 
with the droppings, a further supply is thrown 
down from the stack. The accumulation may be 
removed and spread upon the field to be plowed in 
when it is so required, and the stakes pulled up 
and carried to another place, where they may be 
needed for the same purpose. Such a shelter as 
as this would be very serviceable for the purpose 
of making manure, even where straw is scarce, as 
in parts of the southern states, There pine boughs 
may be made to serve as a covering, and leaves, pine 
straw, dry pond muck, swamp muck, “trash” 
from cotton fields, corn stalks, or pea vines, and 
any other such materials may be gathered and 











thrown from time to time beneath the cattle. Cot- 
ton seed meal, straw, and coarse hay, would keep 
stock in excellent order, and although there may 
be little snow orice during the winter months in 
those states, yet the animals will be very much bet- 
ter for even this rude but comfortable shelter. In 
many other places such a temporary arrangement 
will be found useful in saving the hauling of straw, 
stalks, or hay, from distant fields, and the carting 
of manure back again to them. It will be found 
vastly easier to keep a few young cattle in such a 
field, and go thither daily to attend to them during 
the winter when work is not pressing, than to haul 
many loads of hay or straw to the barn at harvest 
time, or to haul many loads of manure in the busy 
weeks of spring. 
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Keeping Appl 


As the crop is short, and prices have ruled high, 
it is all the more important to preserve apples in 
the best condition. The main element of success 
is a low and uniform temperature, just above freez- 
ing. The house cellar is the farmer’s fruit-room in 
winter, and if properly managed, answers the pur- 
pose very perfectly. But there is a great deal of 
carelessness in guarding cellars against extreme 
zero nights, and the apples and vegetables are fre- 
quently frozen before the owner suspects any 
danger. Banking the under-pinning with a thick 
mat of leaves, straw, old hay, or evergreen boughs, 
will keep out the frost. These are within reach of 
every farmer, and are easily kept in place with 
boards or poles. But some cellars are very moist, 
and the temperature is likely to be too high rather 
than too low. This can be remedied by having a 
window that can be shut or opened at pleasure. By 
consulting a thermometer, which costs but a trifle, 
it is quite easy to keep the temperature in the cel- 
lar between 32 and 40 degrees, which is even 
enough for all practical purposes. The apples 
keep better in barrels, or in small tight packages, 
than in open piles or shelves, because they do not 
feel the changes so soon. For the same reason some 
wrap each apple in paper, or pack them in saw- 
dust or land plaster. This requires a considerable 
labor, but nice fresh apples in May and June are 
worth working for. In dry cork sawdust they keep 
sufficiently well without wrappers. If this is not 
available, dry hard-wood sawdust should be used 
in preference to pine or other resinous woods. 
These affect the odor, and sometimes the taste of 
the apples. If no packing is used, the barrels 
should be overhauled once a month, and if any de- 
cayed apples are found, they should be carefully 
removed. Keep the barrels Leaded. Look at the 
thermometer every night and morning. If too 
warm, let in more cold air, if too cold, shut the 
window entirely. It takes but a moment to regu- 
late the temperature. By this simple process we 
have never failed to keep winter apples in good 
condition until spring. 
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PLaNnTaIn.—Popular names sometimes deceive 
popular writers. In alate number of the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle the place of honor as the leading 
article is assigned to a long story on the Travels 
of Plants, in which are one or two things hard to 
be understood—such as that “ Alabama and the 
Gulf states are unsuitable to maize on account of 
their excessive warmth,”’ and at the close, the fol- 
lowing: “In tropical America Indians named the 
Plantain ‘the Englishman’s Foot,’ a name not in- 
appropriately bestowed, since it accompanied him 
to all suitable districts.”"—The mention of tropical 
America, and the account which the writer had 
just been giving of “the Plantain and Banana” 
and their dispersion, shows what he had in view. 
But we doubt if the edible Plantain “accompanied ”’ 
the Englishman anywhere. Wherever it is, it prob- 
ably preceded him. Nodoubt the writer had some- 
where read the familiar statement, which we be- 
lieve began with Jocelyn, in “‘ The Rarities of New 
England,”’ (1672), that in North America the Indians 
called the Wayside Plantain (Plantago major), “‘ the 
White Man’s Foot,” because it springs up wherever 
this has trodden. 
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The Wire Grass of the Southern States. 
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- We know of nothing more annoying than to 
come across a vegetable product of any kind, 


and to be unable, for the want of pro- 
per materials, to trace it to the plant 
which furnishes it. In commerce there 
are many exotic woods, the source of 
which is still unknown, and though 
Cuba bast had long been known in 
trade, and there were fine specimens 
of it in the Kew museum, it was years 
before Sir William Hooker could get 
on its-track and ascertain the plant 
which furnishes it. With exotic pro- 
ducts this difficulty is not to be wonder- 
ed at, but it would seem that there need 
be no trouble in tracing up all native 
things of the kind to their origin. Yet 
we have sometimes met with no little 
difficulty in this. Several years ago 
Wwe were in one of the southern cities, 
and seeing a very neat basket, inquired 
as to the material; all that we could 
learn was that the basket was woven 
by the negroes “up country,” of ‘some 
kind of grass. The owner, seeing our 
interest in the basket, made us a pres- 
ent of it, and it has been a constant 
source of dissatisfaction for the reason 
that we did not know what it was made 
of. In a notice of the recent Georgia 
' State Fair, given last month, mention 
is made of a collection of native pro- 
ducts exhibited by Dr. P. Stotesbury, 
of Clinch Co.; in looking over the 
collection, we came across a bundle of 
the very material of which our basket 
was .woven, and learned that it was 
“ Wire Grass.” There are two plants 
calledsby this name at the north, 
Elensine Indiea, a low flat-leaved in- 
troduced annual, and Poa compressa, 
with short leaves and a flattened stem, 
but this “wire grass” was neither of 
these. This as exhibited, was a bundle 
of cylindrical leaves as round as a wire 
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and tapering towards the end, 18 inches or so 


seen growing, or at the time could call to mind 
in herbarium specimens. Of course we endeav- 





we felt hopeful that we should some time find | more in the far west; the structure of the flow- 
out the name of this mysterious grass. Soon | ers is very simple, and so unlike that of other 
after our return home, we, to our great delight, | grasses, as to be readily recognized. A single 
received from Dr. Stotesbury a letter containing ' spikelet is shown at the lower part of the en- 
graving; it consists of two glumes, (or 
empty chaft), and a single floret of two 
palets, which enclose the seed ; the up- 
per palet is included in the other, and 
not visible, but the large lower palet is 
terminated by three bristles, or awns, 
which in this species are nearly the same 
length, but .in others vary greatly, but 
in all they are manifest. The northern 
species all grow in the most sterile soils, 
and are regarded as altogether worth- 
less, the only one that has a common 
name being known as “ Poverty Grass.” 
The Wire-grass is a perennial, and is 





\ Za \ i \ i i\t disposed to form large tufts, with 


numerous radical leaves from 12 to 18 
inches long; the blade is rolled in from 
each edge, so that instead of being flat, 

















Wy NA Wy oe i\ \\ 41)" 1 | as in most grasses, it is cylindrical and 


wire-like; an enlarged section of a leaf 
is shown in theengraving. The flower 
stalk, 2 to 3 fect high, is leafy, and 
bears a spike-like panicle of flowers of 
the character we have described; the 
engraving shows the plant much re- 
duced in size, with the flower and stalk 
bent, to get it within bounds. This 
grass grows in the pine districts of 
Georgia and other southern states, and 
isnot found north of Virginia; it is 
held in the greatest esteem as a food 
for cattle, and in Georgia “ wire-grass 
beef” is boasted of as being superior 
to that produced in any other part of 
the country; it is the great reliance of 
stock-growers in the districts where it 
isabundant ; like other perennial grass- 
es, it does better for annual burning off, 
and this is usually burned in order to 
get a tender growth for the calves. 
This grass is regarded as valuable in 


























= A efit sheep pastures, not so much for the 
ET ERE NRO CRARe ch Sete At) food it affords the sheep directly, as for 
a specimen of the Wire-grass with its flowers, | the protection it gives to more tender herbage. 
and the whole matter was cleared up atonce. It $$. et 9 
is Aristida stricta, which we had never seen The Shrubby St. John’s-Wort. 
~~ — 


growing, but of which there were in the herbari- 


mm specimens from several southern localities. Probably almost every one who notices weeds 
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at all, is acquainted 
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long, and ‘quite unlike any grass we had ever | 
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dred to find out something about it, and the 


discussion concern- 
ing it brought to- 
gether a number of 
intelligent gentle- 
men from different 
parts of the state, 
from whom we 
found that the plant 
was perfectly well 
and most favorably 
known, and we 
could learn every- 
thing about it, ex- 
cept itsname. Some 
” ‘were quite sure that 
it never bore any 
flowers or seed, 
others thought they 
had seen something 
on it like an oat, 
but not one could 
give any satisfac- 
tory account of the 
only part by which 
it could be identi- 
_ fied — the flower. 





Engaging several gentlemen to watch it next 


spring, and send the flowers, should any appear, 
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with the common 
St. John’s - Wort, 
Hypericum perfora- 
tum, which, though 
introduced from 
Europe, has made 
itself quite at home 
throughout most of 
the older states; it 
is a rather pleasing 
plant, on account 
of its neat habit, 
but while it is show- 
ing its prettily dot- 
ted leaves, and clus- 
ters of.yellow flow- 
ers, it is all the 
while at work be- 
low ground, push- 
ing out its roots and 
gaining a footing 


which it is very 

difficult to dis- 
STRAW SHELTER FOR CATTLE.—(Sce page 19.) possess it. Those 
who have had to contend with this weed, 
will be surprised to learn that any of its im- 











There are about a dozen species of Aristida in 
the Atlantic states, north and south, and_many 


upon the soil from . 
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mediate relatives have any merit; the native 
species all have the negative merit of not in- 
truding themselves upon cultivated grounds, 
and some of the shrubby ones are sufficiently 
desirable to be brought into the garden. There 


are several shrubby species, mainly in the 
southern states, but the one most widely dis- 
tributed, Hypericum prolificum, is especially 
known as the Shrubby St. John’s-Wort, and 
extends from New Jersey to Michigan, and 
Illinois, and is also very common southward. 
It is a much branched shrub, one to four feet 
hich, and when not crowded forms a hand- 


to two inches long, vary much in shape, but 
are mostly lance-oblong, narrowed at the base 
and obtuse at the apex. The bright yellow 
flowers are in terminal and axillary clusters, 
and are produced in the greatest abundance 
from July to September, and after the flowers 
have all fallen, the clusters of pods, often 
tinged with red, continue to be ornamental. 
One form of it, the dense-flowered (var. densi- 
florum), grows taller, is more branched above, 
and has smaller and closely crowded leaves and 
flowers. This, though a native of the pine- 
barrens, does well in the garden, and is the 
form from which the engraving was made. 
We do not consider it so pleasing a garden 
shrub as the ordinary wide-leaved form, which 
by an annual pruning may be kept only a foot 
high, and is well suited for the front row in 
clumps of shrubs. ~Kalm’s St. John’s- Wort, 
(H. Kalmii) is a very local shrubby species, 


large flowers, with fewer in the cluster than 
the preceding ; this is offered in some cata- 
logues at home and abroad, but on ordering it 
we have in every case received the other in- 
stead. Some of the southern species are ever- 
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time or money to expend upon them, and whilé 
we have done this, we have endeavored. at the 
same time to keep our readers advised as to all 
that was new and desirable among bedding 
plants, as we hold that the advocacy of either 


THE OLETHRA-LIKE LOOSESTRIFE.—(Lysimachta clethroides, 


greens there, but we are not aware that they 
have been tested in northern gardens. 


————?+o> ae 
The Clethra-like Loosestrife. 


——_—o— 


While we admit the utility of what are pop- 
ularly known as “ bedding-plants,” @. ¢., soft- 


somely rounded bush, with abundant foliage of | wooded tender plants, such as geraniums, ver- 


a pleasing warm green color. The leaves, one | benas, etc., which have to be set out each 


spring for summer effect, we are glad to see 
that they are not, as at one time seemed proba- 
ble, to drive all other plants from the gardens. 
The mania for these was at one time so strong 


| that the good old-fashioned plants were in 


danger of being entirely overlooked ; but now 


| amore sensible view prevails, and it is found 
| that each class of plants has its place, which 


found only at Niagara Falls, and a few other | 


northern localities; it has glaucous leaves, and 


cannot be properly filled by the other, and that 
we cannot well do without either. The col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist bear 
abundant evidence of the fact that we have 
endeavored to keep alive the love of plants for 
their own individual merits, and not for the 
color effects that may be produced by them 
when massed in hundreds and thousands. We 
have strongly advocated the claims of those 
plants known as herbaceous perennials, which, 
when once planted, keep on year after year, 
without demanding other care than an occa- 
sional subdivision, as being especially suited to 


those who love flowers, but have not much | 





class of plants, to the neglect of the other, is 
not in the true interest of horticulture. Ina 
visit to the gardens in the vicinity of Boston, a 
few months ago, where the bedding system is 
carried to greater perfection than elsewhere in 
the country, we were glad to see that the her- 
baceous perennials had also a place, and rows 
of gorgeous columbines, herbaceous ponies, 
our favorite Japanese Astilbe, always so beauti- 
ful whether in leaf or flower, and many others, 
offered their attractions in their proper places, 
as well as did the brilliant geraniums, achy- 
ranthes, coleuses, and other bedding plants. 
The list of good herbaceous perennials is 
already a long one, yet we are always pleased 
when we can add to it a new plant of real 
merit, and it was very gratifying to come 
across, in one of the gardens we visited, a 
clump of Lysimachia clethroides, a new Loose- 
strife from Japan. The Loosestrifes are best 
known through the common Moneywort, (Z. 
nummularia), common in gardens, and much 
used in hanging baskets ; but this is very much 
unlike most of the species in habit, as it has 
prostrate creeping stems, and solitary flowers 
from the axils of the leaves. We have several 


wild species which are erect, one of them, the 
Upright Loosestrife, figured in Sept., 1871, with 
its flower in a Iong raceme at the top of the 
stem. This new species has a similar habit to 
the wild one referred to; it has a strong stem, 
two feet or more high, with lanccolate leaves, 
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and dense terminal spikes of pure white flow 
. ers, which often gracefully curve at the apex. 
The resemblance between the flower-spikes of 
this, and those of the beautiful Sweet Pepper- 
idge, or Olethra, of our swamps, suggested the 
specific name, clethroides, clethra-like for the 
plant. We are informed that this has one 
quality unusual in‘a herbaceous plant, z. é., the 
leaves take on autumnal colors, and show fine 
tints of red and yellow, much after the manner 
of those of the Sugar Maple. Apparently the 
Loosestrife is not known in British gardens, 
and the few persons who have it here do 
not know how or when it was introduced ; 
but it’ is not unlikely that the seed was ac- 
cidentally brought in with other Japanese 
plants. A plant with the merit of this will 
soon find its way into general cultivation. 
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How Flowers are Fertilized. 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


—_— 
FIRT ARTICLE.—CAMPANULAS, OR BELL-FLOWERS. 


One of the leading horticultural papers some 
time ago had an article on Campanulas ; in which 
it was asserted that there were no hybrid Campanu- 
las, and a reason was given for it. The reason was, 
that these flowers are fertilized in the bud, so as to 
give no chance for natural crossing. 

Iam not sure it is true that there are no hybrids 
in this genus. It may be that the writer jumped 
to the conclusion that there are none, because “ the 

flowers are fertilized in the bud.” 
And I am very sure that he is 
‘mistaken about that. The ac- 
count struck me, at the time, as 
a good case for showing how 
easy it is to be mistaken, even 
about a matter that one sees 
with his own eyes, and would be 
ready to swear to. I presume 
that the writer saw the thing 
correctly; but he did not see 
into it, much less through it. 
As I believe he is not the only 
. horticulturist who has fallen into 
this same kind of mistake, as the mistake is one 
which a hasty observer would be almost certain to 
make, and as the case is a very instructive one in 
several respects, I think it worth while to bring 
out the facts by the aid of a few illustrations. 

Qur readers will mostly have to take this account 
upon trust until next summer, and then they can 
see for themselves, as, indeed, it is to be hoped 
that the younger ones will. For these Campanulas 
are among the commonest as well as handsomest 
garden flowers—not forgetting also the Blue-bells 
or Hare-bells of our rocky woods. Almost every 
garden has Canterbury Bells, and many of them 
two or three perennial species ;—such as Campa- 
nula persicefolia, (called Peach-leaved Campanula, 
though the foliage would never suggest to us that 
name), with its handsome pure white upright bells; 
and later in the season C. Carpathica, (the Car- 








Fig. 2.—BELL-FLOWER CUT OPEN. 


pathian Bell-flower), with blue flowers much re- 
sembling our wild Bl:«-bell on a larger scale, is 
common. Then there is the Great-flowered Cam- 
panula, now called Platycodon by the botanists, 





conspicuous for its balloon-shaped corolla in the 
bud, opening into a broad and flattish bell. All of 
these tell the same story, with a little difference in 
the details only. The one which our sketches were 
made from, is Campanula rapunculoides, which we 
have not got a good common name for, though the 
plant is getting to be a weed around old gardens, 
and escaping to the road-sides. The English botan- 
ists call it Creeping Bell-flower, on account of its 
running roots, but its spiry stems are bolt upright, 
so that this name has no sense to those who do not 
look below the surface. It is one of the least 
showy and least desirable of all the Bell-flowers ; 
in fact, is not desirable at all, but in our gardens is 
@ nuisance, on account of the way it has of spread- 
ing by the root, every bit of which left in the 
ground will grow, so that it is not easy to be rid of 
it when it has once taken possession. 

Although I may presume that most of the readers 
of the American Agriculturist know a little botany, 
yet, to make our narative plain to all, it 
may not be amiss to explain what we 
mean by fertilization in a flower. Within 
the leaves or cup of a perfect flower, 
such as of a Campanula, are the parts 
answering to the two sexes, stamens 
and pistils ; the former surrounding the 
latter. The engravings, which show the 
flower sliced lengthwise through the 
middle, show, in fig. 1, two of the 
stamens in the bud, and in fig. 2, three 
of them as they appear in a blossom 
that has been a day or twoopen. The 
stamen produces pollen—grains appear- 
ing like a yellow powder to the naked | 
eye—contained in the anther. This in Fig. 3. 
the flower-bud shows a very short stalk ; 
in the open flower (fig. 2), this stalk, (called the 
filament), has lengthened. The pistil, in the center, 
has at bottom the ovary, containing numerous 
ovules, which are to be seeds ; the column which 
surmounts it is called the style ; and the 
three forks at the top of this, or more 
strictly, the inner or upper faces of 
them, are the stigmas. Now the upshot 
of the matter is, that, for the setting of 
seed, i. ¢., that the ovules may have an 
embryo formed in them, and so become 
seeds, it is necessary that pollen should 
be placed on the stigmas. When this 
is done, each grain of pollen sends 
down into the stigma, and through the 
style a thread-like growth, which reach- 
es the ovules and fertilizesfhem. Unless 
pollen is deposited upon the stigma, 
and acts in the manner described, there 
is no fertilization, and of course no seeds. 

The writer of the article mentioned 
at the beginning—some English horti- 
culturist, I have entirely forgotten who 
it was—says that Campanulas are fer- 
tilized in the flower-bud before it opens. 
Seemingly he had good reasons for say- 
ing so. For the five anthers shed all 
their pollen while still imprisoned in the 
unopened corolla. By the time this 
opens, (as seen in our section fig. 2, which shows 
three of them), the anthers are empty and begin- 
ning to wither. Moreover, the pollen which they 
contained, has been bodily deposited upon the 
pistil! The style, as shown in the center of fig. 1, 
is beset with bristly. hairs, rendered sticky by a 
slight glutinons moisture. As the five anthers, 
closely surrounding it, open down the inside, and 
discharge their pollen, this is nearly all caught and 
retained by these hairs, which are loaded with pol- 
len. (The hairy surface with pollen sticking to it is 
seen on the style in fig. 1; and in fig. 2 some of the 
pollen is still seen on the upper part of the style, 
close to the stigmas.) Then the corolla expands, 
the style lengthens below, the withering empty 
anthers lie loose towards the bottom of the flower ; 
and so the work seems to be done. 

Not at all! The pollen is on the style, and, as 
concerns its office, it might just as well be still in 
the anthers ; for not-a grain of it acts there to fer- 
tilize the seeds. The three forks of the top of the 











Fig. 4. 


style are closed at first, and so they remain fora day | 





or two after the corolla opens, completely shutting 
in the stigmas, which occupy only their inner face, 
Even these forks have their backs loaded with pol- 
len, which is thus brought very near indeed to the 
place where it is wanted, but not at it; and the 
adage holds true, that “a miss is as good [or as 
bad] as a mile.” With all this seeming, no “fer- 
tilization in the bud”’ has taken place, If that is 
what is intended, the thing is a manifest failure. 

Indeed, from this point of view, it is difficult to 
see how the flower is to fertilize itself at any time. 
After the flower has been open a day or two, and 
the lower part of the style has grown considerably 
longer, so as to carry up higher the pollen-loaded 
portion, the forks at the top separate, spread out 
horizontally, or recurve, and expose the stigmas, 
as fig. 2 shows. But, whether the flower stands 
erect, as in some species, or nods or hangs inverted 
as in others, there is small chance that any of the 
pollen gets upon the stigmas. 

What really takes place is this. When the blos- 
soms open, they are visited by insects, especially by 
bees. They come perhaps for a little nectar at the 
bottom of the corolla, but mainly for pollen, a 
most nutritious material. This they gather from 
the style and carry away with them, passing from 
flower to flower. When a bee comes to a flower 
freshly opened, it finds abundance of pollen, in 
which it revels, and with which it loads itself; but 
the stigmas, snugly closed, get none of it. When 
it flies to an older flower, it comes directly against 
the three-rayed stigmas, outspread at the entrance, 
and dusts them with pollen ; and so on from flower 
to flower. Instead of self-fertilizing, it depends 
upon the bees. The bee does the work on shares; 
and there is plenty of pollen provided for both. 

There is a rarer sort of Campanula in our garden, 
called Symphyandra, which means ‘ anthers joined 
together.” In the flower-bud they areas in fig. 3; 
in the older open flowers, as in fig. 4. The corolla 
in both the engravings iscut away. You have only 
to imagine this in the form of a bell around these 
figures, which stand in place of the clapper. The 
difference between this flower with the long name 
and true Campanula is only this, that the anthers 
never separate. They open inside in the bud, and 
discharge their pollen upon the hairy style in the 
center ; then this lengthens ; in fig. 3 the tip of the 
style is seen just projecting at the top; in fig. 4from 
an old flower, after brushing all the pollen out of the 
closed tube, it has carried it up to a convenient 
position for the bees ; and the three stigmas have 
opened, ready to take what the coming bee may 
bring, before loading up anew from the bountiful 
store on the style below. 

Ina second article we will see how this idea is 
carried out, with a difference, in flowers of another 
family. The moral of this story is: Look twice 
before leaping to a conclusion. 
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Notes from the Pines, 
a 

Our correspondent at ‘‘ The Pines” sends us full 
and seasonable notes, but we have only room for 
the following novelty in Water-Cress culture. He 
says: Ever since I have lived here, I have been 
anxious over the subject of 

Water-Cress. 

There is no brook on the place, and the river is 
not available. I have wondered if sufficient water 
might not be found by tapping the hill with a hor- 
rizontal well, have considered cemented tanks, and 
various other contrivances, but those who have 
written, and those who profess to know, have all 
said in effect: ‘‘It is of no use to try to grow 
water-cress, unless in a running stream with a grav- 
elly bottom.’? I turned from these authorities 
with a resolution that some time or other I would 
convince myself, at least, that water-cresses could 
be grown without ‘‘a running stream and gravelly 
bottom.’”’ It was one of the ‘“‘things to be done” 
down on my mental memorandum book, and I 
hardly know whether I was pleased or not, on 
opening the last Gardeners’ Magazine, (Eng.), to 
find that Shirley Hibbard had ‘‘ gone and done it,” 
and thus quite cut me out. Well, it is only another 
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illustration of the fact that important discoveries 
are rarcly left to one person, and from the discovery 
of America, through steam navigation, telegraphs, 
to the use of ether in surgery, there have been 
several claiming to be first. On the whole, I thank 
8. H. for carrying out my experiment, as it allows 
me to publish results a year sooner. To condense 
the whole matter, he grows better cresses in pans 
and pots, than can be raised in brooks ; though he 
has an abundance of cress growing in a brook 
upon his place, he prefers the pot-grown. Almost 
any pot or seed-pan will answer, but he prefers 
one he had made especially for ferns, which is 15 
inches across, and 8 inches high. These he half fills 
with broken bricks and old mortar, or lumps of 
chalk, puts on a layer of moss, and over that is 
placed good, rich soil, no matter how coarse, and 
well pressed down and rounded up ; on the surface 





of this, bits of rooted cress or cuttings are dibbled 
in, about 3 inches apart. The pot sits in a ‘‘stand,”’ 
or saucer as we call it, holding 2 inches of water. 
The newly planted pots are kept in the shade for 
a few days, and then exposed to full light and air ; 
in summer the plants give a cutting in less than 
three weeks after planting, and give three cuttings 
in succession, when the pot is replaced by another 
started later. This engraving is of Mr. Hibbard’s 
15-inch pot, which he says gives him half-a-peck of 
the finest possible cresses at a cutting. This may 
seem like very small work to those who can grow 
cresses by the acre, but the thousands to whom, as 
to myself, cress in spring is almost a necessity, and 
who have no brook in which to grow it, and are too 
far from market to buy it, will be very thankful to 
Mr. Hibbard for pointing out the way in which, by 
a little trouble, we may enjoy that which has here- 
tofore been denied us. In England the pots in 
winter are protected by frames, but with us, unless 
in an unusual season, we could not expect much 
growth unless in a heated greenhouse. Those who 
do not know where to get cresses to start with, can 
begin with seeds, which are kept by the seedsmen ; 
these may be sown in a seed-pan or box, in soil kept 
quite wet, and pricked out in place of the cuttings 
in the pots where they are to grow. Mr. Hibbard 
tried various experiments, such as immersing the 
pots at various depths, and up to the brim and 
over, but he claims that the crop is better with 2 
or 3 inches, than any other depth of water, and 
that the product is vastly better than that grown in 
running streams. Mr. Hibbard first began pot- 
culture to keep a new and superior variety, the 
‘Erfurt Sweet Cress}” distinct from that in his 
brook. Some of our scedsmen keep the seeds 
of this. I see no reason why an equal success 
should not be had in this country, at all events 
I shall try, and so no doubt will many others. 





WATER-CRESSES GROWN IN POT-CULTURE. 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
a ae 
The Coming Grandmothers. 








That means you and I, who are now in the prime 
of life, bearing the burden and heat of the day. 
The years roll on more and more swiftly—or 
seem to accelerate their passage—and the grey hairs 
come, one by one at first, and afterwards by scores. 

The dread of growing old seems to me as unrea- 
sonable as the common fear of death. One does 

not like the prospect of becoming a burden to ones’ 
friends, but can not we prevent such a calamity by 





proper foresight and self discipline in these earlier 
years? Persons who honestly suppose that child- 
hood is the “happiest stage of life,’’ have little 
idea of the real value of life as a school, where 
most excellent lessons are to be had by all teach- 
able souls. Such ones like to get experience, and it 
seems likely that coming years will not fail of 
yielding that, as past years have already done. 
When fresh lessons are set us in this great school 
of life, we often fail to see them in that light, and 
call them troubles and afflictions. I have great 
contempt for my own weakness in that respect. 1 
should think I had had lessons enough already, to 
begin to codperate more cheerfully with the Great 
Teacher in the work of my own education; but I 
still shrink from my tasks, and forget how the great 
fact of Immortality throws all these light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a day, into insignificance. 

How to get the best of these ever-present experi- 
ences, so that we may grow stronger and sweeter in 
spirit, as years go by—more coéperation with the 
Infinite Goodness, which underlies and works 
through all things for the ultimate good of the 
whole—that is the present and unceasing problem. 

Just now, with most of us mothers, the way is 
marked out. Each day is full of duties crowding 
thick and fast upon each other. For many of us 
the way seems very straight and narrow. But by- 
and-by our babies will be busy out in the world. 
One by one they will fly away from the home nest, 
and perhaps there will then be some leisure—a 
little afternoon of life, when what work we do may 
be done from choice rather than from necessity. 
Then what ?—Snuff-boxes and knitting work ?— 
The former have pretty much gone out of use 
already, and when we have become grandmothers, 
will scarcely be known, great comforts as they were 
to the grandmothers a few generations ago. The 
knitting work of the dear grandmothers must not 








be scornfully mentioned, so greatly does it add ta 
the comfort of thousands of families ; and if ma- 
chinery has not taken this work out of reasonable 
reach, by the time that my own grandchildren 
arrive on this planet, I, for one, shall cheerfully 
do my grandmotherly share of the family knitting. 
Just so of all the little helpful tasks that good 
grandmothers are wont to perform. There seems 
to me something almost angelic in the sweet pa- 
tience and sympathetic assistance one sometimes 
finds in aged women. They seem to have ripened 
properly into human beings, and it delights me 
when such old women tell me, as some of them do, 
that their last days are their best days. It ought 
to be so. They may be mere children still, in 
scientific and literary attainments, and though this 
does not add to the charm of character, neither 
does it detract therefrom. It grows on me more 
and more forcibly, that St. Paul was right in his 
beautiful epistle in which we are taught: better 
than all knowledge, or doing of great deeds, are 
faith, hope, and charity—‘‘ And the greatest of 
these is charity.”—A good loving heart greatly out- 
weighs what we call knowledge. If to the loving 
womanly heart be added mental power and culture, 
then we have ‘‘A perfect woman nobly planned,” 

I fear this seems like preaching, and I must 
‘“‘ draw to aclose.”’ This then, briefly, is the thought 
I wished to communicate: our seed time for our com- 
ing grandmotherhood—if we already have children 
—for our old age in any case—is not yet past. By 
regular and temperate habits, we may preserve or 
improve our health, so that we may be able to take 
care of ourselves, and perhaps help others in some 
way, when we are old. 


A Variety of Meat for Farmers’ Tables. 


Farmers who live near a good market heve no 
difficulty, outside the state of the family purse, in 
securing some variety in the meat of their tables, 
But many farmers can not avail themselves of the 
regular butcher’s wares. In most cases they either 
depend too much upon salt pork, or use too little. 
meat. To go without meat entirely, one needs a 
generous variety of grains, vegetables, and fruits, 
Those who live mainly upon bolted flour, potatoes, 
and tea and coffee, suffer a kind of slow starvation, 
which tells at last seriously upon the health. Very 
likely they over-eat, and so derange the liver, and 
set the whole physical system out of order. They 
over-eat in the instinctive endeavor to secure from 
inadequate materials, the elements demanded by 
their bodies to maintain strength, and repair the 
daily waste. If even our farm animals require a 
variety of food, or a combination of different foods, 
in order to get the best of each and all kinds—as 
Prof. Atwater teaches the readers of the American 
Agriculturist—it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
human beings need a variety also. All experience 
teaches that men thrive best on a varied diet. 
Women especially suffer from the narrow range of 
food materials often supplied for winter consump- 
tion, since their in-door life affords less aid to di- 
gestion, and creates a feebler and daintier appetite 
than out-door workers enjoy. There is a good deal 
of excuse for their ill-health, in the meager supply 
of good and palatable nourishment found in theit 
every day fare. 

I am not at all sure that meat is a necessity, even 
forlaborers. Butif families who have lost faith in 
pork, merely leave that out from their bill of fare, 
and go on living in other respects in the old-fash. 
ioned ways on bolted flour bread and pastry, and a 
few varieties of vegetables, with a small supply of 
fruit, the change may possibly be for the worse . 
rather than for the better. I have lived long ata 
time where it was very difficult to get fresh meat, 
or meat of any kind, and no one seemed to feel its 
lack if we had plenty of good graham, oat-meal, 
and corn-meal, with beans and peas for soup. But 
if we are confined mostly to fine flour and potatoes, 
acraving for meat is sure to follow. 

Salted meat is always inferior to fresh meat, ex- 
cept as affording variety, but it possesses considera- 
ble value as food if properly freshened and soft- 
ened by long and slow cooking. Dried beef, 
though still less nutritive than corned beef, is a 
fine thing to have in the house, as an appetizer 
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when well pickled and dried and shaved in very 
- thin chips, and better still when soaked and cooked 
with cream gravy. By proper care one can have 
these all the year round. For winter use, beef 
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Tig. 1.—FRAME OF WASH-STAND. 


preserved in a frozen state is still better, and almost 
as good as absolutely fresh meat. It may be packed 
in snow or, (better), in well drained ice, or, (better 
still), it may be frozen in pieces suitable for use, 


wrapped in clean brown paper, each piece sepa- | 


rately, and packed in chaff, bran, or hay, in a coid 
place, so a8 to remain frozen until late in the spring. 
In the use of an ice-house I have had no experience. 
Other meat than beef can be preserved in the same 
way. Barrels or boxes of poultry or wild game 
may be kept frozen, in a fresh state, for winter use. 
It is said to be best to put a bit of charcoal in the 
eayity of each dressed fowl, with lumps here and 
there between them, as they are packed. Charcoal 
will remove all offensive smell or flavor from meat 
already somewhat tainted from too long exposure 
to the warm air. Fresh fish can be kept frozen 
very easily, for winter use. When you wish to use 
2 fish, you can shave the outside clean with a sharp 
knife, and then thaw it by putting it in cold water 
for a little while. In thawing the fish, fowl, or 
piece of frozen meat in cold water, (for this is the 
proper way to thaw all meat), a crust of ice will be 
formed upon the surface, and you can either peel 
this off or wait for it to melt off inthe water. Fish 
and fowls of various kinds can be kept in brine, 
(each class by itseif), for use at any time of year. 
But persons who live near a river or lake where fish 
abound, can catch fresh fish at most any time in 
winter,’ or purchase of the fishermen who take 
them through the ice holes with spears. Those 
who keep poultry can kill and dress it as they need 
it, though it may be economy to freeze and pack in 
the fall a quantity for winter use. 


Wewmen’s Under-Garments,. 


I still receive repeated inquiries in regard to 
women’s sensible under-clothes. It does not seem 
to me necessary tosend anywherefor patterns. The 
idea is yery plain. Make a long-sleeved, high- 
necked, easy-fitting waist, with buttons around the 
bottom, Gore this over the hips, and put on two 
or three rows of buttons if you like, one row for 
the drawers and one for skirt; another row, the 
middle one, for ‘“‘ dress drawers,’’ if you use them. 
The remainder of the combination garment, (a 
combination of waist and drawers, which together 
make a complete and comfortable under-suit), con- 


usual way, and so high in the back as to admit of 
leaning far over without bursting the buttons from 
the back of the waist; or they may be made for 
winter long and close at the ankle, left open at the 
bottom for a few inches to admit of their lapping 
smoothly under the stockings. There is room for 
individual taste and preference in several respects, 
as whether the waist and drawers shall be perma- 
nently united or buttoned together, (I prefer the 
latter for my children and myself), whether the 
waist shall be made close-fitting or more like a sack, 
and whether the drawers shall be closed or not. 

I think that any woman who has sense enough to 
cut her own ordinary clothing, can cut and make 
these new-fangled garments without any patterns 
whatever, except her old dress-waist and drawers 
patterns. If she has a well-formed bust, she will do. 
well to cut out a place in the front and set in 
a gathered strip which will give looseness and ease. 
Care must be had that every part is sufficiently loose 
for comfort and health, big arm-holes, loose bands, 
and room in all directions for bending the body. 





| ing legs. 








Fig. 2.—WASH-STAND COMPLETE. 


sists of drawers which may be cut like any garment 
of the kind. of cotton for summer use, open in the 





| first is a wash-stand ; 
' dressed and dressed. The frame-work is a barrel 


For winter many still prefer to buy merino under- 
suits—vests and drawers. These can be improved 
variously. One improvement is to cut out the 
senseless breast “ pockets,” and in their place in- 
sert a strip fulled alittle at both edges, made of the 
best part of some old under-suit or merino stock- 
Another improvement is the cutting off 
of the vest or jacket at the waist line, (and the cut- 
off portion will answer for breast strip and patches), 
finishing it with_a loose band with six or cight 
buttons, to which the merino drawers are buttoned. 
Over ~_ some wear another suit, (waist and 
drawers), of flannel or ladies’ cloth. I make these 
outer pi ers with a lining, and for general use I 
know of nothing better for the drawers than the 
lighter shades of water-proof cloth, These are 
called by some ‘dress drawers,” and are some- 
times only used for out-door wear. I value them 
more than any skirt for steady comfort on winter 
days, in-door or out. It is well to cut them gored 
at the bottom, three or four “darts,” so to speak, 
(or *‘ biases,” as I think some would call them), 
little short gores anyhow—so as to make them fit 
around the stocking inside the top of the laced 
boot, and if they are long enough so that they do 
not pull away from the boot in walking, they will 
hang over a little at the bottoms, as though gath- 
ered and fastened with a band. 


—_—— —- eer + Oe 
Home-Made Furniture. 


Many a housekeeper has a room that is not used 
often enough to warrant the expense of furnishing. 





Fig. 3.—THE BOXES. 


She would fit it up for a visitor—or it may be a 
boarder, but for the question of furniture ; such 
rooms can be fitted with all the essentials, cxcept 
the bed-stead, at a very small cost, and young peo- 
ple who go to house-keeping on small means may, 
by the exercise of a little skill, make their modest 
sum set apart for their outfit, go much further than 
if it were all expended at the cabinct-makers. We 


2, with such material as may be at hand; if new 
stuff is to be bought, an inexpensive light chintz 
will answer; this should be tacked on in plaits, to 
give a full appearance ; or some light blue or pink 
paper muslin may be used, and some open material, 
like curtain lace, or even mosquito netting, tacked 
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“Fig, 4, —TABLE AND BACK OF LOUNGE, 


over it in folds ; an old dress may come into play for 
the drapery, or other material that may be at hand. 
The box portion, if it is to be used much, had bet- 
ter be covered with enamelled cloth at least for the 
inside of this part, which can be wiped off as occa- 
sion requires, or the box may be covered with the 
same material as the rest, and some simple tidy 
thrown over it to catch the spatters....The second 
article combines in one a bed, a lounge, two otto- 
mans, a table, and two chests, and will be very use- 
ful to those who have to make the most of a little 





Fig. 5.—THE TABLE IN USE. 


room. The starting point is two good, strong, 
well made boxes, the size of which will depend 
upon the use to be made of the affair. If to be 
used for a bed, they must be wider than if for a 
sofa alone, probably 2feet is the least possible 
width, and 30 inches be still better; the length of 
the two together should be at least 6 feet. These 
boxes should be provided with well hinged lids, 
with casters, by which they may be readily moved, 
and three hooks, one at top, back, and front, by 
which the two boxes may be securely fastened to- 
gether, as shown in fig. 3. The back to this sofa is 
arranged ‘‘a double .debt to pay.’? It is made 
very much like the ironing table figured in August 
last ; itis hinged at the top to a cleat, and has legs 
to support it when used as a table, (fig. 5), and 
when not so used the legs are folded under, as 
shown by the dotted lines in fig. 4, and the whole 
hangs nearly down to the floor, to serve as a back 
to the lounge. These are the foundation; for a 
covering, the back is provided with a quilted chintz 
cover, which is fastened in place by means of rings 
which hook over brass-headed nails in the cleat. 
The boxes are draped separately with the chintz in 
folds, and covered with a thin hair mattrass, made 





have now and then published hints in this direc- 
tion, and we give here two more useful articles | 
which any one of ordinary tact, may make. The 
the engravings show it un- 


and a box. Nail the hoops upon the barrel so that 
it may not get rickety; the box should be large 
enough for its edges to project beyond the sweil of | 
the barrel all around, about 20 by 24 inches isa 
convenient size; the box is without top, and has 
one side removed; all the other parts should be 
firmly nailed ; it is then nailed securely to the bar- 
rel, as in fig. 1. It is then to be draped, as in fig. 





Fig. 6,—THE LOUNGE AS FINISHED, 


in two parts, and covered with chintz, with a wide 
fluted ruffie allaround the edge. Twolarge pillows, 
with ruffled cases of the same material, make the 
affair complete, as shown in fig. 6, and a very com- 
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fortable lounge it is. If used as a bed, the bedding 
may be kept in one of the boxes, while the other 
will come in play as a stow-away-place for various 
articles. When the table is to be used, the lounge 
part is rolled away, and it is found very convenient 
to have this part separable into two, as the halves 
are more readily put out of the way than the whole 
would be. “None of these makeshifts for me,’’ 





gar or molasses and water, but it will not have the 
peculiar refreshing fragrance of that made from 
cider. The cost of cider-vinegar is greater than 
that of its substitutes, but is of no consequence 
when the superiority of the article is concerned. 
It is not the mere acidity that we want, but the 
acidity qualified by an aroma, only to be found in 
that made from cider. Cider or any similar liquid 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Fishing in Winter. 


Some people go a fishing for the sake of fishing, while 
others go for the sake of the fish. Some young men are 
never fishermen, but “anglers’’; they make their ap- 
pearance in remarkable rig from boots to cap, and their 
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Mrs. Broadlands will say, ‘‘ give me the real stuff, 
and solid, whether it is black walnut or mahogany. 
If I should put a visitor into a room with sucha 
wash-stand as that, what would they think ?’”’—-We 
answer Mrs. B. that the difference in eost between 
makeshifts and the “real stuff’? will buy all the 
books the family will need for a year ; will send the 
oldest boy or girl to the acaderay, or may be used 
in many other ways. As to what visitors think ; 
if we have any who do not think all the more of us 
for our economical ways, we hope they will not 
come again, but go where they cam eome in contact 
with more congenial furniture. 


ou 
mame, 


Household Notes and Queries. 


——=—_ 


VINEGAR.—The inquiries about vinegar come fre- 
quently; they generally ask how to make good 
vinegar in the family, but sometimes how to 
make vinegar from tomatoes, rhubarb, and the like. 
We do not know anything about these unusual 





Fig. 1.—STUNNING FISH THROUGH THE ICE. 














to be converted into vinegar, needs a high tempera- 
ture, at least 70 degrees, and free exposure to the 
air. If the temperature is lower, the operation will 
be slower. To start the vinegar, some ferment is 
needed, and for this some old vinegar, or the 
‘‘mother”’ from an old barrel is useful. If one has 
an old vinegar cask with some vinegar left in it, the 
better way is to add cider to it gradually, a gallon 
or two at atime. To convert new cider into vinegar 
it is best to have two barrels, each half full, and 
draw each day a pailful from one and pour it slowly 
into the other, thus exposing it as much as possible 
to the air. Unless the proper temperature can be 
commanded, there is no way of hurrying the process. 

CLEANING TRIPE.—Mrs. M. A. §., says that tripe 
is cleaned more easily with lime than by any other 
method. One quart of air-slaked lime is sufficient 
for a stomach ; this is sprinkled very evenly over 
the stomach, and in about 15 minutes the coating 
will scrape off easily ; she puts the tripe into warm 
water before scraping. 

SENDING REcIPES.—Some seem to set a high 








Fig. 2.—SPEARING. FISH IN WINTER, 


bag, rod, reel, and all other outfit cost as much as a good 
mowing machine ; they will be ouf all a long summer’s 
day, and be quite satisfied with one or two little trout ; 
-they do not go for fish, but for the fishing, Thosewho 
try fishing in winter are very likely to care more for fish 
than for sport, for while there*is @ certain excitement 
about it, there is also a good share of what is very much 
like work, with the addition of cold fingers and toes. Iu 
many parts ot the country large quantities of fish are 
caught through the ite, Both by those who send them to 
market, and those who catch them for family use. Some 
of these ways of fishing are practised by boys, especially 
the one to be named tast. There is danger attending 
fishing through the ice, as there is in going upon the ice 
for skating, or any other purpose, and it would be much 
better for boys: to go with older persons, or 7! least not 
undertake fishing in this way unless their parents feel 
that they are old enough to take proper care of them- 
selves and avoid danger. One method sometimes prac- 
tised, is stunning the fish, bat this can not be done un- 
less the ice is very clear and not too thick; for this the 
fisherman requires only an axe ; he goesalongeautiously, 
and when he gees a large pickerel or other fish near the 
surface—for they are fond of coming up to the sun-light— 
he gradually approaches it, until he can strike the ice a 
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Fig. 3.—CATCHING SMALL FISH WITH NET. 


kinds of vinegar, nor do we care to make their 
acquaintance. Vinegar can be made out of any 
liquid that contains alcohol, or sugar, or other 
matters that may be converted into alcohol, and 
there can be, at least so far as the ordinary manu- 
facture is concerned, no vinegar without first pro- 
ducingalcohol. We think that good family vinegar 
can be made from™but two substances, wine and 
cider. Wine being for the most part out of the 


- question, cider is the only available material for 


good vinegar. We admit that just as strong, and 
just as wholesome vinegar may be made from su- 








value upon their recipes; we find on looking over 
our file that one person sends three very ordinary 
recipes, and wishes us to forward their value in 
money, and another encloses a single recipe of a 
few lines for which the paper for the year is asked. 
We always have on hand more recipes than we can 
ever expect to publish, and do not wish to purchase 
any. We are glad to say that the vast majority 
having received freely, are happy to give freely, 
and contribute to the general fund without any 
other recompense than what may come from the 
feeling that they have helped other housekeepers, 











Fig. 4.—TIP-UP OR TILT-UP FISHING. 


heavy blow directly over the fish. The force of the blow 
is communicated to the water, and the fish is stunned 
and motionless; a hole is then cutand the fish taken out. 
The work must be done quickly, or the fish may recover 
and get out of reach....Spearing is @ very common way 
of taking fish through the ice,and in some cases requires 
much skill ;.a fish or other object in the water is not ex- 
actly where it appears to be; very likely some of you 
have seen in your school-books something about the re- 
fraction of light, and that the rays of light. are bent in 
going from the air into the water, or from the water into 
the air; you know that an oar or straight pole put 
slantingly in the water looks as if it were bent ; we can’t 
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stop to describe this now, but the light which enables 
‘you to see the fish is bent in coming out of the water, 
-and if the spear were thrust at the fish just where it ap- 
pears to be, you would miss-it ; those who spear have to 
learn by practice how to allow for this refraction. Eels 
are caught in large quantities by spearing through the 
ice; but it is not necessary to see these; indeed, they 
‘are quite hidden in the mud, where they stay in winter. 
The fishermen cut holes in the ice and thrust the spear 
down into the-mud in different places, unt!l they feel that 
they have an eel between the long elastic prongs, and 
they often get several at once in this way... In the third 
engraving is shown the method of catching small fish 
with a net; this is a moderately fine net attached toa 
hoop, and is let down through a hole in the ice ; when a 
number of small fishes are directly over it, the net is 
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Jifted ; these small fry are caught to use as bait for the 
next....“‘ Tip-up,” or “‘ tilt-up” fishing, as it is called in 
different places, has'more sport about it than either of the 
others, and one person can attend to severallines. The 
tip-ups have to be got ready first; they are made of thin 
board, about two inches wide and 20 inches long, with a 
hole bored two or three inches from one end; to the 
short end, or that nearest the hole, a line is fastened of 
the proper length for the depth of the water, or kind of 
fish, and at the other end of the line is one or several 
baited hooks. Holes are cut in the ice, and a stick long 
enough to reach across there is put through the hole in 
each tip-up ; the line is dropped into the water, the stick 
Testing across the hole. When a fish takes the bait, the 
long end of the tip-up will be tilted up, and the fisherman 
knows that he must attend to that line; when there are 
several tip-ups, and the fish bite freely, it makes pretty 
lively work if one has many to look ont for. 


es ae 
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The Story of “General.’’ 


It was a warm day in May, and the West children were 

‘all making mud-cakes in the old quarry back of the 

_ hoase, with shingles for bread-boards, and blacking-box 
_ covers for “cutters.” There were Alice and Janie, 
‘Frank and Joe, and little Bob White, their cousin. What 
‘works of art were achieved, and how dirty -ertain little 
a me d eas, Seetykaew bet them. 
"ee ie first batch of cakes had 

been Iaid on the rocks to dry, and the children were all 

r a aan none White came 

bill, waving ‘his hat,and calling at the 

+: “Phe dog's come! the dog's come!” 
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but the mud-cakes, while the children ran toward the 
house, little Bob White behind, and. doing his best to 
keep up. 

Payson West stood on the kitchen-stoop, with some- 
thing in bis arms; a small, black, fat, wriggling thing, a 
thing with blinking purple eyes, a white nose, and a 
short, convulsively wagging tail. 

“Oh, the darling little thing.” 

** How old is he?” 

“Let me have him!” cried the children, throwing 
themselves on their elder brother in a body. 

“No! no! he mustn’t be handled, it spoils him. Keep 
off now—all of you—and I'll put him down,” said Payson. 

Everybody retreated a little, as Payson set the puppy 
down on the gravelled road. Puppy was fat, very fat, 
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ry wis deserted by all 





and his legs were short, and not very steady. So, aftera 
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No. 447.—Geographical Rebus.—Here is a grand chance for those who like to make out rebuses—for there are no less than 20 in this one. 
rebuses, and if you look sharp, you will find the names of that number of countries, states, cities, and other geographical localities. 


few tottering steps, he sat-down suddenly, sniffed at the 
road, and then raised his head, and gave a pitiful little 
howl, which said, as plainly as Bob himself could have 
said it, ‘I want my mother!” 

“ He’s hungry,” said Alice, ‘‘ let’s get him some milk.” 


At which the children al] rushed into the kitchen. ° 


NowI never before knew thata pint of milk was too 
heavy for one person to carry, yet this particular pint- 
bowlful required the united efforts of four boys and two 
girls, to bear it to the object of their care. In truth, not 
all of that milk reached Mr. Pup, for some of it was 
afterward found by the cook ornamenting the kitchen 
floor, and some more of it might have been seen giving 
a variety in color to the trousers of certain small boys. 
Puppy, if he knew nothing else, evidently knew how to 
drink milk, and the children watched his successful ef- 
forts with delight. 

“ He’s a cross between a Newfoundland and a Shepherd 
dog,’ remarked Payson, ‘ that’s what makes his hair so 
curly, being part Shepherd. But you can’t play with 
him, until he is older, it will spoil him. I’m going to 
keep him in the little room over the carriage-house.”’ 
When the small dog had finished his meal, Payson took 
him up, and walked toward the carriage-house, followed 
by the procession, Bob, as usual, bringing up the rear. 

“What's his name going to be?’’ asked Alice. 

“‘ Lieutenant-General Ulysses 8S. Grant!’ said Payson, 
who was very patriotic. 

“ But that will be so long!’ exclaimed Horace. 

We'll call him General for short,” was the answer. 
So General was Puppy’s name from that time. 

For two or three months General was kept in strict 
seclusion, but toward the last of July, Payson began to 
allow him more liberty. By this time he was almost 
treble the size he. was.when he. drank the -first bow! of 





milk, and was old enough to know the meaning of fun. 
Such chasing and hiding as there was in the garden, such 
barking and screaming, laughing and growling! And 
oh! such mysterious holes in the backs of little boys’ 
stockings, and torn places in little girls’ skirts, as Mrs, 
West found. General’s teeth were small, but they were 
sharp, and he had yet to learn that they were only to be 
used on rats, and bones, and robbers. 

About this time three dear little kittens arrived at 
Maple Hill. “ Janie named them—the light gray one 
Friskus Stumps, the black and white one Nelly Briggs, 
and the small, dark gray one Annie Payson. General 
was on very good terms with Friskus and Nelly, but An- 
nie Payson was his bosom friend. They ate together. 
slept together, and almost talked together. When the 











cook gave them a dish of food, General waited most po- 
Ss 





In fact, it is 20 different 


litely, until Annie had made her selection, and took what 
remained himself. Mrs, West told the children, they 
might learn a lesson in kindness even from a dog. 

Wherever the children went, there followed little An- 
nie and big General, for General, though still a puppy, 
was little no longer. Often, on hot, sultry days, the 
whole party emigrated to the ‘“‘ backwoods ”’ on the east 
side of the farm. There it was always cool and fresh, 
there were strange rocks and countless trees, and a wild 
swamp, in which were snakes, lizards, and turtles, where 
even Horace did not care to go alone. Horace and Frank 
tramped about, looking for sapling hickories for canes, 
and sassafras to put away to season for bows. Alice 
discovered beautiful ferns and mosses. Janie and Joe 
found new rocks and caves, while Bob got in every 
one’s way, and always thought a bear was coming. 

As for General and Annie, I do believe they had the 
best time of all, for they had no clothes to tear, no shoes 
to cut, nobody to scold if they came home late. General 
was never quiet, he raced from one place to another, al- 
ways finding some new excitement. He thought there 
was a woodchuck under every rock, a squirrel up every 
tall tree, and he got so hot and tired digging and scratch- 
ing at mysterious holes, that he was forced to lie down 
in the brook to cool himself. 

On rainy days the children resorted to the great barn, 
a perfect paradise for dogs and children. On either side 
of its great floor were the mows, piled high with hay, and 
over them the straw-loft, mainly occupied by pigeons, 
and visited at times by daring boys, at the risk of a dan- 
gerous tamble. General was capital at playing ‘‘ I spy.” 
No corner was deep enough and dark enough to hide the 
occupant from his keen eyes, no boy so covered with 
hay, but that General could dig down to him in a minute 
—he-went- from one: hiding-place to another, until all 
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were discovered, and then stood panting, breathless, tri- 
umphant, with his hair fall of hay-seed, and his head 
covered with cob-webs. 

But days of frolic have an end, and friends, however 
dear, can not stay together forever. In the fall Mr. and 
Mrs. West moved to the city for the winter, and General 
and Annie were left behind in charge of Horace and Bob 
White, who lived near by. After his cousins had gone, 
Horace went to find and take home their pets. General 
came bounding at his call, but Annie was nowhere to be 
seen. After a long and vain search Horace was forced to 
go home without her. For several days he looked for 
the little cat without avail. General, too, only came to 
his new home at meal-times. At last Horace resolved to 
follow the dog one day, as he was making off after eating 
his dinner ; so he went after him, up to Maple Hill, past 
the house, to a deserted tool-shop near the quarry, and 
there, on a work-bench, sat Annie, whom her good friend 
would not desert in her loneliness. Horace took Annie 
home with him, and together she and General lived con- 
tentedly, until they joyfully welcomed back their young 
playmates, when they returned to the country in spring. 


—_———+0> a 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-eBox. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials form a county in Tennessee, and the finals 
name a river in Russia. 

1. Acountyin Vermont. 2. AcountyinCalifornia. 3. 
Acountyin Ohio. 4, Acounty in New York. 5. Acounty 
in Michigan. 6. A county in Mississippi. 

Witty Bort. 


CHARADE. 
Without my first this beauteous earth 
ould be a desert wild; 
And kings their empty honors scan 
When from them ’tis beguiled. 
My second is an ornament, 
By men and women worn, 
A weapon or a harmless toy, 
‘ Perhaps you've seen it drawn. 
A pleasing sight I think you'll own 
My whole it is to see; 
The emblem of a promise rare, 
Through ages yet to be. GiLEs FARMIN. 
CONCEALED VEGETABLES. 

1. Father, is Tom at Ophelia’s? 2. Yes, he has gone 
to take her a dish of apples. 3. I want you to leave this 
flower-pot at Osgood’s. 4. Let that be, and hurry off. 
5. Here, Amos, pin a check on this parcel. 6. We had 
better go on, I only have an hour to walk. B. A. 

RHYMING ANSWERS. 
See what a glittering show, 
List to my musica! flow, 
In our inmost hearts often they glow, 
Sharp as a skin-piercing thorn 
Where the whale floathed I’m borne, 
Holding my treasure of corn, 
Ah! it is tender, my boys, 
Hark to the horrible noise, 
Virtue and peace it destroys. 


CROSS WORD. 
My first is in rafter but not in beam, 
My next is in slumber but not in dream, 
My third is in elbow but not in arm, 
My fourth is in terror but not in alarm, 
My fifth is in wisdom but not in sense, 
My sixth is in dollars but not in pence, 
My seventh is in dahlia but not in a rose, 
My whole is a place where the orange grows. 


TRANSPOSITION. 
When bruised I represent the weak 
In whom we little comfort seek, 
Transposed, a creature much more fleet 
Than many others that we meet. HENRY. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 13 letters: 
1, 2, 7, 4, 5, is a part of the body. 
9, 3, 8, is a boy’s nickname. 
10, 13, 12, is a way of sewing. 
11, 6, is an exclamation. 
My whole was a messenger, cheery and bright, 
hose coming we once hailed with joy and delight. 
RosE-BUD. 


T. AYLOR. 


y 
My 
My 


PI. 
Hatt ruetan viges ehr hidandma, tar, 
Het shemet fo tewes croudingsis ; 
Het rednet sidly fo het earth 


Ni veery guntoe sherearing. Tom. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—dames Fisk, Jr. 
Cross Wonrp.—Jackdaw. 
DECAPITATION.—Trice, rice, ice. 


ANAGRAMS.—1, Lamartine. 2. Martin Luther. 3. Schiller. 
4. La Fontaine, 


PuzzLe.—Commence in the center and read around “Jack 
of all trades and master of none.” 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—P— u —P 
— chr —A 
P—owderhor—N 
P— atho —S 
Y— earl —Y 
EqurvocaL Worps.—1. Beetle. 2. Bill. 8. Bit. 4, Blade. 
5. Blow. 6. Air. 


DROP-LETFER PUZZLE.—Time and tide wait for no man. 
SquaRE Worp.—P A 8 T 
ACHE 
* SHUN 
TENT 
TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Meat, tame, mate, team, 2. Dame, 
made. mead, 3, Féte, feet, 4. Mope, poem. 5, Dear, dare, 


HIppDEN SOUTHERN CiTIEs.—1. Raleigh. 2. St. Antonio. 
%. Tallahassee. 4, Pensacola, 5, Jackson, 6, Austin. 








P1.—We share our mutual woes, 
Our mutuai burdens bear 
And often for each other flows 
The sympathizing tear. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.— 


aig 


A A 


ea 
PacreH 
PHoOceadp 
peadaz 


Thanks for letters, 
W. W., Snip, Gussie S., Addie, Geo. W. T., G. 
and Isola. 


ea hich hhh hh a idch Rukh Mich 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Bow 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 


———_—______—~ + @ > me 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Lest any should deem me 
guilty of discourtesy in not answering inquiries, I wish 
to explain that six weeks must elapse, under the most 
favorable circumstances, before my reply could be pnb- 
lished. And if then, for any reason, the notice cannot 
appear in print, another month must elapse. .So when 
you say “please answer in the next number ”—please 
understand it is not possible. 

LinniE.—I will give you the “instructions for spatter- 
work” soon. 

W. H. W.—If your puzzle was sent simply for our 
amusement, we are much obliged. If for publication, we 
are just as much obliged, although we donot want to 
give our readers any but original puzzles, 

Erriz.—No, dear, “‘ rosewood” does not come from 
any ‘‘rose-tree.” I think the chief reason for calling it 
rosewood is, because when the wood is first cut it emits 
a strong, rose-like fragrance. There are several kinds of 
rosewood trees, which are found in South America and 
the East Indies, and neighboring islands. The trees are 
sometimes so large that planks ten feet long by four feet 
in width may be cut from them. The wood is so valu- 
able that in some of the forests where it once grew 
abundantly, scarcely a specimen of it is left. The Madras 
Government has the good sense to keep setting out 
plantations of it. 

A young gentleman, writing to me from Aultsville, 
Ont., says:—‘‘Dear Aunt Sue—Would you be kind 
enough to explain in your ‘Chats’ how to make a kite. 
I built one, and I could not get it to fly at all; so I con- 
cluded to ask you. It would rise all right, and then turn 


IA 


Fig.1. MAKING AKITE. Fig. 2. 


over and fall on its head. I tried several times to fix it, 
but could not make it fly. So if you will answer this, 
you would dome a great favor. Yourstruly J. H.C.” 

I like this boy’s evidence of faith in his Auntie ; it isn’t 
every lad who would think that a woman knew anything 
about kites; but I happen to have made kites, and have 
been out with the children to fly them ; and mine would 
“turn over and fall on their heads,” until experience 
taught me how to remedy such eccentricities. The great 
principles of kite-making are, first, lightness; second, 
well-balancing; and third, the proper angle of ascension. 
If the strings were properly adjusted to which you at- 
tached the ball of twine, then the trouble was probably 


uzzles, etc., to Carl, aA? D. Fite, 
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Fig. 3. KITE FINISHED. Fig. 4. 


in the tail; perhaps it was not heavy enough ; or if heavy 
enough, it might have been too short. You do not say 
what shape you made your kite ; was it the old-fashioned 
pear-shape? The most satisfactory kite to fly, in my 
opinion, is one the shape of fig. 1. I never have any 
difficulty with one of that kind, I don’t suppose I need 








describe their plan of construction, but perhaps it may 
help some of the boys who are not posted. Take two 
sticks of light wood, say ten inches long, and one seven 
or eight inches, and fasten them together, as in fig. 2, by 
winding strong thread around them where they come in 
contact. Now pass strong thread or fine twine around 
the ends of the sticks, as in fig. 3. Fasten the ends tight- 
ly. When this frame is completed, lay it on a thin, but 
strong paper (paper-muelin is the best) and cut the paper 
the shape of the frame, allowing about half an inch all 
round to paste over the twine, (if you can’t get paste, you 
might baste it round with needle and thread). Now you 
have your kite made as far as fig. 1, and the important 
operation of fastening on the strings commences. I make 
a loop, from the top of the 
two upper sticks, that hangs 
down nearly to where the 
three sticks are fastened to- 
gether ; and a loop from the’ 
two lower ends that reaches 
nearly up to the other loop 
(as in fig. 4) ; alaoa pendent 
loop (as in fig. 4), on which 
to fasten the tail. Now take 
the end of your ball of 
string, and pass it through 
the two (apper) loops, 
fastening them together, 
but not closely, as seen in 
the side view, fig. 5. This ; 
plan gives the string plenty 
of play, which is desirable. Fig. 5.—THE STRING. 
Now fasten on to the pendent Joop a good long, narrow 
tail, and if your kite is light enough; I do not think you 
will have any difficulty in raising it and keeping it steady. 
We have received another cat story from our friend in 
Wisconsin. It is not quite so interesting as the last, but 
as it shows how persevering good-nature will at length 
overcome moroseness, even inacat, we will publish it. 
We have an old cat by the name of Nig; he has long 
been our only pet, and he feels his rights to be many, and 
does not like to have them infringed on. Baby likes Nig 
and longs to fondle him, but Nig does not like to have 
baby rub his hair the-wrong way and poke her fingers in 
his eyes, or tug him around under one arm; so we pro- 
cured a little kitten to please baby, and named him Ned. 
Ned is a lively little fellow, and he no sooner saw Nig 
than he proposed a frolic, but sober old Nig declined the 
offer with great dignity. Ned was not to be discouraged, 
so at every opportunity he was busy plaguing Nig, jump- 
ing on his back, putting both paws around his neck and 
biting him, playing with his tail, and cutting up many 
other pranks, until at last he wore his way through Nig’s 
dignity, and now they have the greatest of frolics. Nig 
is very careful not to hurt Ned. One evening, during 
their rough-and-taumble hour, Ned hid ander a chair, and 
prepared to spring out npon Nig, Nig very leisurely 
walked up to Ned, cuffed him on the side of his head, as 
much as to say,‘ No more nonsense to-night,” ihen went 
off and lay down. Ned played by himeelf for a long time 
before he went ‘to bed, but did not offer to touch Nig 
again. I thought that was good government, and an 
obedient kitten. It «-™d be pleasant if all children 
would obey their parencs as promptly. I would add that 
Nig has got so he will sometimes bring game to Ned. 


+0 


The Doctor’s Talks—About Vari-«- 
ous Matters. ' 


Here is quite a lot of letters from my youngsters far 
and near, and to answer them I must say a little about 
various things.—When I say “‘ youngsters,” of course I 
mean girls as well as boys, for I should be sorry to have 
the girls think they were not included.—We will ‘begin 
with a girl’s letter--little Minnie D. 8., who lives in Mis- 
souri; she is only 11 years old, and has already learned 
to use her eyes better than some older persons do, Min- 
nie one day went to the creek with her fether, and see- 
ing something on a bush that looked like an eatable ber- 
ry, she pieked it, and finding that she had never seen 
anything of the kind before, she took it to her father, 
who said it looked like “‘ Waahoo,” but was not sure. 
Minnie evidently is a girl who wishes to be sure, so she 
very sensibly sends.a specimen to the old Doctor, 

ASKING “ WHAT Is IT?” 


and wants an answer in the American Agriculturist.— 
Your father was right, Minnie, the fruit sent is that of 
the bush known in the western states as Waahoo, but in 
the east, for it grows all the way from New York to Mis- 
souri, and from there on to Oregon, it is known as Burn- 
ing-bush and Spindle-tree. You may think I made s 
mistake in calling this a fruit, but that is just what I in- 
tended to say; we sometimes use the word fruit—to 
mean an eatable product; but in describing plants, what- 
ever foliows after the flower, and contains the seeds, is 
properly the fruit, no matter whether it is hard and dry, 
or juicyand eatable. This frait sent by Minnie, when first | 
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ripe, is not round, but bas 3 to 5 ridges, or scollops on 
the sides, and is of a fine crimson color; soon it breaks 
open through these ridges, and shows a seed in each, and 
these seeds have a bright scarlet coating; so the scarlet 
and crimson together make the fruit very showy. Th 
climbing vine called Wax- 
work, or Climbing Bitter- | 
sweet, isa near relativeof {f 
this, and has round pods, | 
which show two colors | 
when they break open. 
So Waahoo and 
bush are the best known 
common names, and if 
you would like to know 
what botanists call it—it 
is Zuonymus atropurvure- 
us. Generaily a goodrea- | 
son can be given forihese — 
botanical names, but Zuo- 
nymus is not easy to 
explain; atropurpureus, 
means blackish putple, 
and if you. look next 
spring when the shrub is 
in flower, you will see 
why that name was given, 
for the little flowers are 
very dark colored. Let 
me tell Minnie something 
else about the Waahoo. 
If there is room in the 
front. yard for any more 
shrubs, have a young 
plant or more of this dug 
up and set out; it will 
-make a handsomely 
shaped shrub, and when 
it gets a good size, and 
the leaves drop in the fall, 
leaving a great quantity 
of fruit, you will under- 
stand why some one call- 
ed it “Burning Bush.”....Here are two boys who are 
NOT TO BE HUMBUGGED, 
if they do live in an out of the way part of Florida, 
where the mail at best comes but once a week, and some- 
times forgets to come altogether. These two boys, Er- 
nest and Porter, write me just the neatest letter 1 have 
seen in many a day; they enclose a circular of the ‘‘ Bra- 
zilian Perfume Stone,” with a picture of the wonderful 
** Perfumed Cave.” They have never before heard of a 
** Perfumed Cave,” and ask if it has any existence, and 
then very shrewdly guess at the whole matter, by asking 
if any boy or girl could not saturate a piece of pumice- 
stone with some perfume, and make as good a ‘‘ Perfume 
Stone” as any that comes from Brazil.—Boys, you have 
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hit it exactly. Were there such a cave as this is describ- 
ed to be, it wou!d be generally known as one of the won- 
derful natural curiosities, and we should not first hear of 
it from a peddling concern in an obscure New England 
town. There are stones which have odors, especially 








when rubbed, or struck with a hammer, but I never knew 
of one that conld be called “‘ perfumed,” though 
there is one which deserves its name of “‘ stink- 
stone.”” You may be very sure that this ‘‘ Per- 
fume Stone” is a piece of sand-stone, pumice- 
stone, orother porous kind to which the perfume 
has been added. Set that down as a humbug. 
Ernest and Porter not only ask questions, but 
they tell something of interest about 
PARROQUETS AND COCKLE-BUBS. 
The Carolina Parrot, or Parroquet, is a@ very 
handsome bird with green, yellow, red, and 
blue, in its plumage: many years ago it was x: 
found as far north as New York, but has be- 
come less and Jess abundant in the southern 
states, until Florida is the only one im wiich they are 
found in largenumbers. These boys nowand then catch 
and tame the parroquets, and at first have a lively time 
with them, but théy soon become gentle: the favorite 
food of these birds is the cockle-bur, or clot-bur, which 
probably every farmer's boy in the country knows, if he 
does not have any name for it; its fruit or seed-pod is 
from one-half to am inch long, and covered: all over the 
outside with hooked prickles; it is that troublesome 
thing so apt to get into the wool of sheep, and the tails 
of horses and cows, and so difficult to get out. These 
burs contain two large seeds, and the boys think the way 
in which the parroquets get them out is something won- 
derful to see, and say that until fhey saw the birds come 
in great flocks to feed upon them, they had no idea what 
cockle-burs were good for....From these Florida boys, 
we turn to thé next letter, which is from Long Island, in 
which Jessie F. C, asks why New York is called 
| )THE EMPIRE STATE. 

It is difficult to know howor why the nick-names of 

the different states were giyen,as some have not the 


least appropriateness: thas Michigan is called the 








Wolverine state, but I have been told by persons who 
have lived long in the wild parts of the state, that they 
never saw a wolverine, and that the animal is an exceed- 
ingly rare one. As to the Empire state, that may have 
been assumed boastingly by persons who thought that 














quickly ; the manner of holding the work until the glue 
hardens, must be thought of before-hand, for it must be 
kept in place for several hours; the cabinet makers use 
clamps or hand-vises of various kinds, and if you have 
nothing like these, you must contrive by wedges, straps, 
_ Strings, or other substi- 
tutes, to hold the work 
firmly....The rest of the 
letters must remain for 
the present....I hope to 
hear from the boys and 
girls more frequently this 
year than ever before, not 
only those who have long 
been our readers, but the 
many new ones who will 
begin the year with us. 
To all, both old and new, 
A BIT OF ADVICE. 
Don’t apologize or make 
any excuse for writing— 
understand once for all, 
that I am glad to have 
you write ; it takes up a 
great deal of my time to 
read these excuses, and it 
costs you the time to 
write them. So recollect, 
you are always welcome, 
and no apologies needed. 
If you do not find that 
your letter is answered, 
never mind, and be sure 
there is some good reason 
for it ; don’t take offence, 
but write again when you 
have need to do so; I can 
not write to each one and, 
explain the matter.—Al- 
ways send your name; you 
can sign what you please, 








‘6 POOR PUSS.’’—NOW SHE HAS CORNERED HIM. 


New York possessed great political control, on account 
of its large vote in the election for President ; or it may 
have been so called because it formerly was the only 
state bordering on the Atlantic, which, by its canals, 
railroads, and lakes, could control the trade of the great 
west. If any of you can give our friend Jessie a better 
reason, I hope you will do so....Charles R. H., near 
Bangor, Me., wishes the Doctor to tell him 
HOW TO MAKE GLUR, 

to “mend things,” and to put together the farcy articles 
he makes. If you have much glueing to do, it may pay 
to get alittle glue pot, which is an outer iron pot hold- 
ing water, into which sets an inner pot of tin or copper 
to hold the glue; this arrangement is to keep the glue 
from being over-heated and burned, as it can get no hot- 
ter than the water in the outer pot. You can imitate 
this with two tin cups, or by having any convenient dish 
to hold the glue, and placing this in a sauce-pan holding 
some water, with some nails or pebbles in it to prevent 
the thing which contains the glue from resting directly 


it 


“POOR PUSS.’’—PATIENTLY WAITING. 


on the bottom of the other. Two empty tin-cans, such 
as are used for fruit, tomatoes, condensed milk, and the 
like, of unequal sizes, will make a handy glue-pot. You 
can buy glue at the hardware or drug stores; do not 
get white glue; the brown which looks clear and 
bright and has no bad smell, is likely to be good. To 
prepare the glue wrap a cake or sheet in strong brown 
paper, and lay it ona hard surface, and strike it one or 
more sharp blows with a hammer ; the paper is to keep 
the pieces from flying; put as much as you think you 
will need-iate your eap, put on enough cold water to 
cover it, and let it stand in a cool place (not freezing) for 
several hours; it will swell up, and when the pieces can 
be readily bent, pour off and drain off every drop of wa- 
ter, and set the cup containing the soaked glue into the 
vessel containing cold water, and place on the stove to 
heat gradually; when thoroughly melted and hot, the 
giue is ready for use, and is to be applied with a brush: 
Recoliect, the nicer and. more closely fitting the joints, 
and the less the quantity of gine used, the stronger the 
work will be. Itis well to warm the work before putting 





on the-glue, then apply it and bring the parts logether 








but I must have the name 
also.—Several have forgot- 
ten this.—Don’t send puzzles for me to answer. Here is 
one about a man starting from New York on Monday, 
traveling west as fast as the sun, (!), and some one wants 
to know where he would be when it was Tuesday. Ido not 
know, nor do I think it of the least interest ; the know]- 
edge of where that impossible traveler would be, will not 
make any one a bit wiser or better, and I have no time 
to spend onsuch things. Send puzzles to Aunt Sue, and 
she will, if she sees fit, give them in her ‘‘ Puzzle Box.” 
But please do not send them to THE Doctor. 
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POOR PUSS. 


Here is a pict-ure sto-ry that all lit-tle 
boys and girls will like and laugh at. 
Puss was chas-ing a mouse, and she had 
al-most caught it ; but there was an old 
boot on the floor, and the mouse ran in- 
to the leg of it. Puss went in af-ter the 
mouse, but she was big, and the leg of 
the boot was small, so she could not get 
far in-to the boot. What could puss do 
but sit down by the boot, and wait for 
the mouse to come out? In the low-er 
pict-ure you see hersit-ting very qui-et-ly, 
for she is sure that by-and-by the mouse 
must get tired of stay-ing in the boot, 
and will come out, when she can catch 
it. She does not look as if she were 
watch-ing very sharp, but you can see 
by her ears that she listens for the least 
sound, and is all ready to spring when 
the mouse comes. Poor Puss! she 
waits in vain ; she will not soon see that 
mouse again; she does not know, as 
you do, that the boot was a worn-out 
one, and that there was a hole in the 
sole through which the mouse went out. 
May be the mouse is some where laugh- 
ing at the cat. At any rate, we will 
laugh at her, for is it nota fun-ny story ? 
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Pure Gum 


RUBBER BOOTS. 


Will outwear any other Rubber Boots, 
and are 


WARRANTED 


not to Crack. Made expressly to my 
own order by the 


‘““CANDEE RUBBER CO.,”’ 


of New Haven, and differ from Com- 
mon Rubber Boots, in being entirely 
free from adulterative mixtures. 


i have sold these Boots for a long 
time, and every pair has given perfect 
satisfaction. Beware of Imitations. 


This is the only ABSOLUTELY 
‘*PURE’’ Rubber Boot in the Mar- 
ket. None Genuine without the 
CANDEE CO’s. stamp on the heels. 


Any size Expressed C.O.D. Send for 
price-list. Correspondence Solicited. 


Z. B. HEYWOOD, 


Wholesale and Retail dealer in all 
kinds of Rubber Coods. 
321 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wipe Awake Youtn’s PapEr.—For judicious editing, 
select and popular contributors, and sprightly, entertaining 
reading, the Youth’s Companion has no superior among the 
Youth’s.publications. 


Decker & Co’s Premium American 

@ Billiard Tables have taken the first premium medal at 
the American Institute, N. Y., for six successive years. Send 
for catalogue. Warerooms, cor. Canal & Ventre Sts., N.Y. 














For sale by Watchmakers. By_mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. J. 8. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, New York, 


GOOD SEEDS _ 


Grown with care and painstaking from selected stocks 

always pay. Try mine. See advertisement * All About 

Gardening,” page 30. J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, Illinois. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especialiy for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No.8 Church Street, 


P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, scons to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in'the Office of the 
Librarian of Congress, Vashington, D.C. 


‘ ‘ | *@ For cutting business 
ST} NC d DIE S Stencils, all sizes. Also 
A 4 ) complete ovrTrits for 

Clothing Sten and ve | Checks, with which yous men are 
making from $5 to $20 day. Send for Catalogue and samples 


to S,. M. SPENCER, 347 —- St., Boston, Mass. 











t=" The Watches are better and the 
prices lower than ever. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICE OF 


ALTHAM 
ATCHES 


We have just issued a new Price-List of Waltham 
Watches at greatly reduced prices. 


Silver Watches from- - - $14. 
Ladies’ Gold Watches from $490. 
Gent’s Gold Watches from $52. 


Every Watch a reliable timekeeper, and satisfaction 
guaranteed, or the money will be refunded. 








We continue to send single Watches by Express to 
any place, no matier how remote, with bill to collect on 
delivery, with privilege to the purchaser to open the 
package and examine the Watch before paying, and with 
no obligation to take it unless it is perfectly satisfactory. 





Every one who intends to buy a Watch should send for 
our Price-List, which is sent free to all. 

(ee Mention in your letter that advertisement was seen 
in American Agriculturist. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Our prices are very low and we muke no discount to any 
one; and, while we will cheerfully answer any inquiries in 
regard to these watches, we want it to be distinctly under- 
stood that any letters asking for discounts or ceduction in 
price will not be answered. 





PATENT, 


IG 


b 


MATERIALS, 


Roofing, Roof Coating, Cement, Roof Paint, 
Paints—:ll colors—Fire Eres Coating Boiler Cov- 
erings, for Steam Pipes, &c., Steam and Steam ‘ipe 
Packing, Sheathing Felts, Moth Proof Lining, 

Cc. Ready tor use, and easily applied. Send for Pamph- 
lets, Price Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








Potatoes, The TRADE and CON- 
SUMERS supplied in Large 
Apples, and small Lots. By 
Onions, 


TURNIPS, CAR- MEYERS & ALLEY, 
ROTS, BEETS, Etc.* 83 Murray St., New York. 


Bogardns’s Patent Universal Eeceutrie Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells, Ores, Old Crucibles, Fire 

Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, 

Sugar, Saits, Roots, Spices, Coffee, Cocoanut, Tomatoes, 

Saw-dust, Flax Seed, Asbestos, Mica, Horn, etc., and what- 

ever cannot be ground by other Mills. Also for Paints, 
Printers’ Inks, Paste, Blacking, ete. 

JOHN W. THOMSON, Successor to James Bo@GarDvs, 
Cor. White and Elm 8ts., N. Y. 
A. COVERT, Produce Com. 
® mission Merchant, No. 112 Warren St., New 


York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §g#™ Send for 
my weekly Price-current and Marking Plate. 2g 


MEYERS & ALLY, Gonnnission Merchants 
IN GREEN. FRUITS AND PRODUCE. 
S83 Murray St., New York. 


T en W PRODUCE COMMIS- 

Ee & 0, AR 9 SION MERCHANTS. 

(Established 1845.) No. 279 Nac ning be carta N. ¥. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, New York City. 


UFUS LL. COLE, Produce Come 

mission. Merchant, 141 Reade St., New York. 

Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping directions 
sent free on application. 








Established in 1848, 
Agricultural Implements. and 
Farm Machinery, Seeds, 
and Fertilizers. 


A full assortment of the best standard, as well as of the 
latest improved kinds, constantly in stock and for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, (P. 0. Box 316), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


1876. 
Postage Free. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, by special 
arrangement with the authors, will con- 
tain new stories by GrorGE Ex ror, F. 
W. Rosrnson, R. D. BLackmorz, Miss 
THACKERAY, Miss BRapDpDoN, WILLIAM 
Buiack, and WILKIE CoLLINs. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
The Magazine has never been sur- 
passed in this country or elsewhere.—- 
Boston Daily Journal. 


Harper's Weekly. 
The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country. — 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 

















TERMS for 1876. 


Harper's MaGazine, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper’s WEEKLY, One Year.... .. 400 
HARPER’s Bazar, One Year....... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HarRPER’s WEEKLY, and HARPER'S 
BazaRk, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sus- 
SCRIBERS at $4 00 euch, in one remittance ; or, 

a _ 00, without extra copy; postage prepaid by the 

8. 





SEEDS 25 VARIETIES of 
all who apply. 


Choice Flower Seeds 
sent by mail for $1. 

BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & CG., 
114 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


28 
EIGHT beautiful 
monthly Roses, pot- 
grown, will be sent 
safely by mall, post- 
paid, for $1.00, 
Catalogues sent free to 





1876, 


Geo. S. Haskell & Co., 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, FREE. 
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Tur Twentieth Edition of our celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flow- 
erand Kitchen Garden, containing upwards of 200 
pages, including several hundred finely executed engray- 
ings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beau- 
tifully colored chromo, with a Supplement for 1876, 
will be ready Jan. Ist, and mailed to all applicants upon re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. An edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENERS’ ALMANAC for 
1876 and Abridg-d Catalogue of Garden and 
Flower Seeds, contains upwards of 100 pages, and em- 
braces a monthly Calendar of Operations and a price-list of 
all the leading Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
with brief directions for their culture. A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants inclosing ten cents. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 
P. O. Box 5712. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 





New York. 








ARE POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE. 
1,500 Acres Annually Grown in Seeds. 


yen are the Leading Seeds of this Country. 
t@~ Buist’s Garden Mauual and Almanac, contain- 
ing 144 peges of useful information on gardening, giving 
prices of Seeds by the ounce, pound, and bushel, mailed on 
receipt_of a ten-cent stamp. 
olesale Price Current for dealers mailed 
to Merchants free. Address 
# T BUIST, Jr., d Grower, 
Lock Box &2, P. O. hiladelphia. 


SEEDS 
Upon Which You can Depend. 


The attention of Market Gardeners, Families, and all 
who would have good vegetables and beantifil ‘flow ers, 
is invited to my new “Catalogue of STRICTLY 
pat abe SEEDS, It will be furnished FREE to 

ylicants, and contains lists and prices of all the 

BEST and NEWEST varieties in the line of seeds, 
etc. Don’t fail to see it. 

oR ANGE Ww. CLARK, cane matt N. W. 
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Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
SEEDS. Vegetable Seeds. 


The cheapest and peat seeds in 
VEGETABLE the market. Send two 3 cent 
; stamps = our punmresed catalogue 


and Ww Ww. te si SPOONER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


: ARSE SHB Sdeotinro 
nd Se ons price list. 
: RICHMOND, Inv. 




















are the best the world produces. They are planted bya 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful Flew. 
ers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free 
to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


eee as 
FLOWER VEGETAB LES 










SO 





eu li mul i qn : 











is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It con- 
tains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, and 
Jour Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn’ and 
co.ored from nature. Price 35 cts, in paper covers ; 65 cents 
bound in elegant cloth. 





This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with the 
first number, Price only 25 cents for the year. The first 
No. for 1876 just issued. 

Address, JAMES waaay eens N. Y¥. 


100 DAYS TOMATO. 


This Tomato has_ been proven by careful tests to be 
EARLIER than Conqueror, Canada Victor, and all other 
Varieties. It ripens in_100 im: bash out extra forcing. Has 
been marketed here June Haskell, Seedsman, of 
Rockford, Tl)., savs: ©E viest Oo ER 0 
VARIETIES TE ae 99 Kk. Buisi, of Philadelphia, 
says—** Both early and productive.” It is distinct from any 
tomato catalogued. Color scarlet, quality good, rots little, 





ripens through, and for OLE: is unsurpassed. It is 
REMARKABLY PROLIFIC—40 Bushels were 
sold in4 days, and $419 was okey CO the season off one- 


fourth acre. Proof of these statements in circulars sent 
tree. Selected seed, per packed of 100 seeds, 25 cte.—5 for 
$1.00. Address 
J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
512 Main St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


ALL ABOUT. GARDENING 


For Home use and for MARKET, in ROOT’S GARDEN 
MANUAL—Practical, pointed and thorough— 
containing one-half as much matter as $1.50 books on the 
subject. Gardeners throughout the country commend its 
practical labor-saving methods as invaluable to them. Sent 
for 10 cents, which will be allowed on the first order for 
seeds. J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


A SAMPLE OF 
MANY HUNDREDS. 


1005 Clay St., San Francisco, 
Sept. 9th, 1875. 





W. F. Massey & Co. 
. Your Plants, Seeds, &c., do better here than those 


of any ¥ we have yet tried. 
Mrs. GEO. P. WARNER.” 


This lady has had plants from us by mail for years past. 
A list of our $1.00 Collections of Plants for 1876 sent free. 
Safe arrival of plants guaranteed. 

Ww. F. MASSEY & CO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., Maryland. 


M. FERRY*CO” 


RATE 
Newhsl SNe 


pil ie Tar 
QESC 0 ‘and most comprehen- 
TL sive Catalogues pub- 
lished; contains about 250 


Rice pages, over 600 fine engrav- 
ings, 2 elegant colored plates, 
and gives full descriptions, 





prices, and directions for plant- 

ing over 1200 varieties of Vegetable 

and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, 

Roses, &c., and is invaluable to Farmer, 
Gardener and Florists. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, "Mich. 












Our Seed Catalogue for 1876 will be 
published about January 15th, and will be 
\ mailed to all our old customers as usual, 
and to others on receipt of Stamp for post- 
j age. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 


Chilli Red, Early Goodrich, Peerless, 


aud Rose Seed Potatoes, 


MEYERS & ALLEY. 
83 Mursay st., N. ¥. 


JM. Thorbarn& Co, 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


mail to applicants their new annual priced CATAe 
LOGUE OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR 
1876. The largest collection of Seeds in the world, 
Also, a New List of Magnificent HWBRID 
GLADIOLOS and other SPRING BULBS, 


Wholesale! Retail! 


Pure, fresh, reliable flower and garden seeds. Send for 
catalogue. See our nursery “oe of best ory gy 
etc., in another column. L. FERRIS, Jr., & CO 
Dutchess Nurseries, established 18 1863. _ Pougtikeepsie, N.Y. 





for sale by 











M our Combined WHOLESALE List of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


(Seeds, Plants, Florists’ Requisites, ete.) 


For the TRADE ONLY, mailed 
free on application, 


LleaHenelert ones 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HOME 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 150 
pages, containing the greatest 
variety of Garden and Flower 


G RO W N Seeds,and the best strains of home 
o<- seeds for Market Gardeners 


Ss E E D Family Gardens, Amateurs and 
Florists, sent free to all who apply 


HOVEY & CO.53 No. Market St. Boston,Mass 


KA AILED FREE 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8 Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., cama Mich. 








if Tothe Flower and Kitchen 
A MATEU R Garden now ready for applicants. 
7 Send two stamps to 
T 
Horticultural Building, 
GUIDE Boston, Mass. 








" -'/|RENCH PEAR SEED, 
NURSERY STOCK, and ROSES, 


all sorts, in quantities to suit. Send for Price-List to R. J. 
Godwin & Son, Agents, 65 Wal! St., New York, or direct to 
E. T. DIC KINSON, Chatenay (par Antony) Seine, France. 





KING & SAVACE, 
77 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL., 
Successors to Jas. H. Morris & D. S. Heffron. 
SEEDS, las alae 


and RUSTIC WOR 
WHOLESALE a RE TAIL. 
Send fur Catalogues of all our goods. 


Roses for the Million. 


One Dollar per Dos: af mail, assorted colors. Price Lists 








| free, Ra MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill. 


ns eee ae 
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A New Potato.—The Early 


Ui 





Ohio. 


This tirst-class potato is the first 
af my own introducing since I 
several years ago sent out the Ex- 
celsior. Meanwhile I have received 
from kind friends, on an average, 
about fifty new seedlings a year. 
To all of these I have given a care- 
ful and conscientious trial of their 
merits, on my experimental 
grounds, planting them with note- 
book in hand, and following their 
growth and development, with note 
Wii book, throughout the season, Ul- 
WH jj  timately I have found but three out 

Hh) of over two hundred seedlings that 

i side? have proved themselves to be de- 
wi? cided acquisitions. I last year sent 

sii out one of these seedlings, viz.: the 


Wh oy 
i 


Earity On10. This is one of the 
numerous seedlings of the Early 


Rose, but while almost all of these are so like their parent as to be undistinguishable from it, the EaRLy Ou10, while in 
color like the Early Rose, is, in shape, quite distinct, being round-oblong instead of oval-oblong, so that side by side it is 
readily distinguishable. Eyes about as numerous as those of the parent, while the brows are rather more prominent. 
On the largest specimens, the cluster of eyes at the seed-end are located slightly one side of the longer axis. Quality 
excellent. Grown side by side with the Early Rose, ét proved several days earlier, while the yield was a third greater. 
The above engraving is a very good likeness of the Early Ohio. The result of another season's trial of its merits, side by 
side with all the new seedlings now before the public, besides over thirty new varieties sent me from various localities in 
New England, the Middle and Western States, each of which being sent asa new seedling of special promise, leaves the 
Ohio in the same high rank it held after the trial of last season, viz.: 1st, as decidedly earlier than Early Rose, and 2nd, as 
emphatically a better cropper than any other variety equally early, and equalled by but two of the later varieties. I add 
extracts from letters received from farmers residing in several States who grew the Ohio last season. One grower who 
tried over twenty of the standard varieties, early and late, found that the Ohio excelled them all in cropping qualities. 


* Last spring you sent me one pound of the Early Ohio, 
and I raised two hundred pounds.” Wm. H. CorNIs#. 

Carmel, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1875. 3 

“ From the two posnie (Early Ohio) I bought of you, cut 
to single eyes, with only common cultivation, I dug on Aug. 
ist, four bushels, by measure, of as fine potatoes as you ever 
saw, Nearly all being large size, and much better than va f 
Rose. The season wus very dry indeed, and the bugs awful. 
It was a big yield. They were the earliest out of twenty-one 
varieties tested this season. Boils nice and mealy.” 

Horsham, Pa., Aug. 24, 1875. ROWL. ROBERTS. 

“TI purchased one pound of Ohio Earlies of you last 
spring. I raised 240 hs. of potatoes of fine size and shape. 

hey were earlier than Early Rose, and were ‘dry and good 
flavored. We think a great deal of them.” 

Sandwich, Ill, Oct. 27, 18%. ANDREW GRAHAM. 





“¥rom the one gece of Early Ohio potatoes obtained of 
ou last spring, I have raised cighty pounds of as nice pota- 
oes as ever was harvested—so the neighbors y-. 

Barre, Vi., Sept. 20, 1875. M. V. BAILEY. 

“ Last spring I bought one pound of Early Ohio potatoes 
for $1. They have more than met my expectation. They 
— well, and I should say were fully one week earlier than 

early Vermont, side by side of which they were_planted. 

For eating they are simply —. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., Oct. 27, 1875. 

“From the one pound of Early Ohios I dug 212 bs., which 
was two pounds over three and a half bushel:. I would like 
to know if any person has beat that. 1 had several of them 
that weighed over two pounds. I consider it a well spent 
dollar for that pound.’ JAMES DRUMMOND. 

Forbeiti, Kansas, Nov. 17, 1875. 


Gro. W. HavEN 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 








GRAPE VINES!! 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA. QUALITY 


PRICE LIST FREE. 


EXTRA. FAIR DEALING. LOW PRICES. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 








THE HOME CORN SHELLER. 


The best Hand Sheller for family use in the Market. 


Every Machine Warranted. 
PRICE $2.50. Every Farmer and Poultry Raiser 
needs it. Shipped by express, safely boxed, on receipt of 
price. Agents Wanted. Send for descriptive circular to 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ONIONS and other garden crops, very fully 


for treated in Root’s Garden Manual. 


MARKET See adv. page 30. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NURSERIES, N. J. 


Full assortment of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, and Plants. New Catalogue ready this month, 
free to all. EDWIN ALLEN. 


MALL FRUITS A SPECIALTY. 
300 Acres in Fruita. No. 1 Plants of all best sorts at 
very lowest rates, Send for prices to 
JOHN §S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 








ST AR OF THE WEST, the best Strawberry—100 
3 acres in Small Frnits—Colossal Asparagus Seed—Millions 
of Trees and Plants at Pomona Nursery. Send for 
Circular. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 











PEACH TREES. 


LARCE AND CHOICE STOCK. 
Crawford’s Early and Crawford’s Late, in large 
EARLY BEATRICE, FARLY LOUISE, Earls 
i 4 4 ) v 
Rivers, ALEXANDER’S EARLY, Amsdex’s 
June, Steadly, Foster, &c. 
A. HANCE & SON, 
Nurserymen and Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


Matthews’ Garden Seed Drills 


and Matthews’ Hand Cultivators, sold 
separate or combined, are the 
most durable, reliable, popular 
and salable ever produced. 

Sen for Circular to 


EVERETT & SMALL, ee 
Boston, Mass. a a aa 


~N ‘Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 


Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
S kinds vegetables. Do work of 10 
SS men. Best and cheapest. 
Sy Price $12.50 combined. 


















S 








$7.00 
Steel Teeth. 





BOIL YOUR CORN 
Profit Farmers Boiler 





SAVES g? 
TrmE, FEED AND FUEL. Be i 
Feed Emptied in 1 Minute. oe SE 

& 

Sold by Best Merchants. E 3 


Bought by Best Farmers, 
Send for Circular, and address all orders to 


W. H. BANKS & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
34 & 36 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO, 











To TREE PLANTERS, 


Nurserymen, Dealers, etc. 
The following CATALOGUES are no 
be sent to all applicants us follows: phe a. Bs — 
No. 1—Fruits (just published), 56 pages, and 
Piate, L5c. : pas paqeed 
No. 2—-Oraneirea) Troon aarebe Bes ete. 124 
ABCs, ed ustrations, an ua ne 
Pilate of Reses, 25c. —- 
No. 3—Green & HoteHouse & B 
with supplemental List of ‘Novel at Camel 
No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 
In paper covers, mailed post free at annexed prices. 
Nos. 1 & Z—Neatly bound together, forming an interesting 
and valuable book for reference, §@c. b 
Address mail, post paid. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, X, Y. 
HIGHLAND HARDY. 


The most profitable market Raspberry grown. 
Produced last season over $1,000 worth of iruiteto the 
acre. It bears enormous crops, and is the earliest of all.— 
“T regard the Highland Hardy as one of the most promisin 
raspberries grown, It is the earliest that I have seen, and ia 
perfectly hardy.”"—Rev. EH. LY. Roe, author of “Play and 
-rofit in my Garden,” etc. 

Price by mail, post-paid : | By express: 

73 cts, per doz.—$3.50 per 100. $3 per 100—-$20 per 1,000. 
FRUIT TREES!! SHRUBS!! VINES!! 
ROSES! GREENHOUSE STOCK! 

20,000 surplus and very fine American Arbor Vitz, $ to 
6 tt., twice transp., very cheap.—1,000, Am: Arb. seed- 
-lings.—_Downing oseberry, best Am. gooseberry; 
per doz., $2.50, post-paid. See our seed adv. in another 
a Bend for catalo; ~. FER & 

established i ° RIS, Jr.. co. 
Dutchess Nurseries, r Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


dy Ywoey's @ 


Published annually about the first 
of January, and SENT FREE 
to all applicants. It is elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and con- 
tains much useful information 
for farmers and gardeners. 

Address 


R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seedsman, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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of Mons * Plan” 


For Spring of 1876, will be ready in February, with a colored 
Plate—Many beautiful new plants are offered—all at. very 
low rates—F ree to all my customers, to others price 23 cls. 
A plain copy to all applicants free. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Most Profitable Raspberry ; 
In large quantities, guaranteed true. 
Descriptive Circular sent to applicants. 


A. HANCE & SON, Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


RASPBERRIES, | 


200,000 DOOLITTLE IMP. BLACK CAP-$1.50 
per 100 ; $10.00 per 1,000; $80 per 10,000. 
200,000 BRANDY WINE — Best Red-—$2,00 per 100; 

$15.00 per 1,000 ; $125 per 10,000. 
No charge for packing. 
W. F. MASSEY & OO., 
Chestertown, Kent Co., . 


ao 
FRUIT AND | 
ORNAMENTAL 


Large Stock. Low Rates. 
STANDA PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address 

E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y¥. 
NraGara Nurserigzs. Established 1889, 


AND SM 

FRUIT TREES One. Seat Eee 

=. Also Raspberry, Blackberry and Strawberry plants, 
pple grafts low. Agents wanted. Price List free. 
Address JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


trawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, As- 
ragus Roots, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Cata- 
ray free. 8. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Go,N.J. 
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If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 


for Profit! 


If you wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 
Practical Floriculture! 


If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Cardening for Pleasure! 


ALL BY 
PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


















Sent free to all Applicants. 

Our large Illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. mt toall others 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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T have f my busi on the belief that the public 
are anxious to get their seed directly from the grow- 
er, and I therefore offer FREE to every man and woman 
in the United States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, Lllustrated 
Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 1876; it con- 
tains, in addition to the choicest kinds produced in Europe, 
one hundred and fifty varieties of vegetable 
seed grown on my four seed farms. Customers 
of last season need not write for it. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of 
other new vegetables, I solicit your patronage. All seed 
sold under three warrants. A hundred thousand catalogues 
will be issued and sent out the first of January. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Seeds of Superior Quality 


HARVEY BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN CHOICE 
Vegetable, Field, and Flower 
Seeds. 

FLORISTS’ GOODS, GARDEN REQUISITES, AND 
HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue Post-tree on Application. 
SEED WAREHOUSES, 

260 and 262 Washington St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


END 














FOR = 1876 


THE FLOWER & VEGETABLE GARDEN 








TO 

Beautifully Ilustrated, and containing a Magnificent 

PLATE. Mai Ss FREE. 

hester, N, Y. 
HOT-BEDS 
* with 

garden, in Root’s Garden Man- 

ego Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


COLORED ailed to any address F 

CR 

and many labor-saving hints 
FIRE HEAT ual. See adv. page 30. 
WANTED hire Sura” 

: each Blews, by 
ALL 
zB ne y ry N.Y. 


SMAN BROS., 
Established 1840. Roc 
and improved methods in the 
0 0 one-year-old st. Pear Trees, 5 to 35 inches 
+ $5 to # 100. 2-yr., $to 4 ft., $16 F 100. 
Hoot 1,000; also other stock. Price list free. 
. HARVEY 
ze 








Planet Jr. Double Wheel Hoe—Ist Hoeing. 
cco, Cotton, Rice,and Root Growers, and all lovers of thorough work: should be owned by ev 


Toba 
cuts with full description and testimonials, free. Mention this paper. 
Phila, Pa. We must have A LIVE AGENT in every town. 


THE MITCHELL WAGON. 





Best Proportioned, 
Best Ironed 


AND 


Lightest Running 
Wagon in the Market. 
The original, well known 


RACINE WAGON. 


no 8p 





ALLEN’S PLANET Jr. Silver Medal Seed-drills 


AND WHEEL HOES PERFECTED FOR ’76. 

They “ SOW like a charm ;”’ no packing of seed in the hopper, no 
crushing it, no difficulty with chaffy or soaked seeds, no watching, 
no pausing or waste at the ends, no irregularity in depth, no skips, 
rings or gearing to wear out, no noise, NO EQUAL. 
holds 24 qts.—No. 3, holds % bush. and sows Fertilizers. 

THR COMBINED machine, the AGRICULTURIST PREMIUM 
mium List), holds 1 qt., and “is a perfect seed-sower.” It has one 
pair of hoes for general work, one for heavy furrows, a plow and 
subsoiler. y 
better, and six to twelve times faster than the hand hoe. Wheels 
can be set two, six, or ten inches apart. It has three different pairs 
of hoes, and a pair of subsoilers ; ALL our blades are steel, temper- 
ed and polished. 
asten suvin 

Our NE 
years of experiment, and trial by our S. L. Allen, a practical farmer. 
Saves most of the hoeing, and makes the remainder 





No. 2, 
(see Pre- 


k 
THE DOUBLE WHEEL HOE (éee cut) works easier, 


Will work 6, 9, 10, or 12 inch rows, TWO AT ONCE, 
cost in a day. 
polished steel blade HORSE HOE, perfected after ten 


; leaves 


the ground level or ridged as desired, opens furrows, » and 
cultivates shallow or deep, and is a thorough weed killer. i- 
ally adapted to the wants of Market-Gardeners, Broom " 


ifarmer. Send for 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Sole r8., 119 8. 4th St., 





In use and for sale in 
nearly every 


STATE & TERRITORY 
IN THE UNION. 
Ali work fully warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Mitchell, Lewis 
& Co. 
RACINE, WIS. 











PORTABLE 


HAND PRESS. 


Arranged for pressing 


Hay, Broom Corn, 
Hops, Wool, &c. 
Bale your Hay. Itis 

easier to sell. It brings 

a higher price. 

No one need seil at a 
loss on arainy day or an 
over-stocked market, as 
baled hay can be stored 
cheaply, while loose hay 
cannot. 

W. iH. RANKS & C0., 
Sole Man'frs, 
$4436. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO. 





ore. 





THE MON 


hight. 
wanted for State of New York. Apply 


LEWIS W. CENTRE, Gen. Agent, 
Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


ITOR MILK PAN. 


(PATENTED JUNE 29th, 1875.) 


Made entirely of Cast Iron and lined with Porcelain. Milk 

discharge pipe does not pass through the water. 

easily removed from vat. 

Will be ready for sale in January, 1876. Agents 
y to 


Pan is 
Water in vat regulated to any 





DAD WIW'S ANERIE 
FODpER C 





BALDWIN’S 
American Fod ‘er Outter. 


}} Best in the market. Don’t 
+ purchase any other kind until 
you have seen and examined 
this. Send for Circular, con- 
taining Description and Price 
List. See Nov. No. of Agricul- 
turist. C. PIERPONT & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
New HAveEnN, Conn. 


HIGGANUM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Manufactures of Agricultural Implements, 
HIGCANUM, CONN. 


o ’ ” Hy 
~ Holbrook’s ‘‘ New Regulator Seed Drill 
Sows all kinds of Vegetable Seeds with soumeciy. 
The STANDARD machine. REMODELED for 1875. 
Combines the best points ever produced. Sim- 
ple, durabie, easiest handled, OPEN WHITE 









SS 


ed SEED CONDUCTOR SHOWS 
eer \\ THE SEED DROPPING. Give 
satisfaction. Circulars Free. 


Made by E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
20 S.Market St. Boston,Mase 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplied cheaply § 
and certainly for bath-rooms. @ 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
on farms. Address 


HARTFORD PUMP 00, 


HARTFORD, CONN, 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 430 Walnut St., Phila. 
NEWTON & HALE, 150 Lake St., Chicago. 













THE IMPROVED BURDICK 


NOW CALLED 


BALDWIN’S AMERICAN & 
FEED CUTTER. ~.5 
The Standard Machine 2= 


for cutting 


HAY, STRAW,S= 
Corn Stalks, ete. — © 
W.H. BANKS& CO., “*eact 


Western Agents, 


34 & 36 South Canal Street, 






owe 








on 





U SUPPLIES. 1) 


Portable Engines and Boilers, Vats, Hoops, 





Presses, Screws. 


Cheese Factory or Creamery. 
WEEKS & BROWNE. Svracuse, N. Ye 


Cans. Every article needed in 


R 


Send for Circulars. 
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USEFUL 


EMPIRE PORTABLE FORGE 


Fan blowing—no bellows. 
Weld—S-inch i 
Send 3-cent stamp for Catalogue to 


Empire Portable Forge Co., Troy, N. Y. 


FARM TOOL. 


ron. 





BLAKE'S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


Crushes all hard and brittle substances to 
any required size. Also, any kind of 
STONE for Roaps and for Concrete, &c. 








Address BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 
BURR STONE MILLS. 
= Fast grinding. Small 
power. 20 patents for 













grinding and bolting. 30 
years a specialty. Grinds 
with hand, horse, wind, 
water or steam power, 





—— ony ee Saeed 
— 2 - Send stamp for cuts an 
5s © prices. 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


2MOLINE. WINDMILL 


For PUMPING, GRINDING 
GRAIN, Etce., Etc. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Great St. Louis Fair, 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Rock Island, Ill.. Fairs, 1813 and 1874. 
FIRST PREMIUM 
at Scott County, Iowa, Fairs, 1873 and 1874. 
¢@ Send for Circular. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARDS & PERKINS, 
Moline, Ill. 
G. Mabie’s Patent, Julv 1st. 1873. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.60 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.35 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.80 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1.10each. These rates include Postage, in each 
case, which is pre-paid by the Publishers, Papers are ad- 


dressed to each name, ' 
{2 Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


ee ee ee 


Good Things. 


BEAUTIFUL, 
VALUABLE, 
USEFUL, 


AND YOU CAN SECURE THEM 


Without Money, 


AND WITH BUT 


Little Effort. 


The work is suitable for all classes, for Clere 
g@yniem and other Professional men, for 
Merchants and Mechanics, Conduc-« 
tors, etc., for Clerks in Stores, Banks, Post- 
Offices ; for Students in Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges ; for Iuadiies in all Stations; for 
Boys and Girls from 8 years old up to man- 
hood and womanhood. 
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The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have, 
by special arrangement with Proprietors, Manufac- 
turers, and Dealers, and by large wholesale cash con- 
tracts, secured a splendid assortment of Firsts 
Rate Useful, Beautiful and Valu. 
able Awticles. [> Every article is the 
Best vt its class, nothing second-hand or of poor 
make, but everything is fresh from the manufac- 
turers. They are graded ail the way from $1 to 
$650, so as to meet all circumstances. 

The Publishers offer all these articles as Presents 
to their Friends, who interest themselves 
to secure and send in subscriptions to this Journal. 

Allour Premium Articles are popular and readily 
salable for cash, if any one secures more than he 
wants for his own use. We invite all of our friends 
to begin gathering and sending in the names at once, 
Write with each name or list sent, your own P. O., 
and that youare acting for a premium,and the names 
will be credited toyou. It is easy work, and it pays. 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefully Note the 
following Items: (@) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....(0) Tellus with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(e) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least; should be new names: it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....() Spe- 
cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, (when 4 cents per copy is furnished to pre-pay 
postage), but they should be used carefully and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢e....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Mohey 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above waysis at our risk ; otherwise it is not. 





Table of Premiums, 


{In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.60 a year, and also at the club rates of $1.10 
ayear, postage included, which is prepaid in all cases by 
the Publisher's,] 






































TABLE of Premiumsand Terms S$? bey ong 
r . 81! scribers 
For Volume 35—(1876). 33 | required 
* z= or 
Open to all—No Compctition. Ri | : wo 
No. Names of Premium Articles. oar 1. 
1—Boy’s Wagon (C. W. F. Dare).......... 600) 15 | 45 
2—Case of Scissors (U.S. Steel Shear Co.).$ 4 00|| 10 | 34 
3—Pair of Skates Lp tereon pe B 3 50 8 | 80 
4—Bat and Ball (BE. I. Horsman)......... 2 50 91 8 
5—Improved Table Croquet wi do.)..$ 3 00} 8! 30 
6—Child’s Carriage....... . W. F. Dare).$20 00|; 30 | 102 
—Chila’s Self-operating Swing (do. do.) 4 00|| “9 | 39 
—Doll’s Cottage Chamber Set (do. do.).85 00}; 12 | 37 
9—Crandail’s Building Blocks............ 200)} 5/1 20 
19—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks........ Tony's |... 
11-—Crandaill’s Acrobats ..............-64 100}} 3 
12—Crandai’’s Menagerie ............... 2 00) 5 |""39 
13—Utility Adj. Table (Lambie & Sargent)$ 8 00}! 16 52 
14—Pocket Tool Holder (Miller's Fatis Co$ 100}; 3} ° 
15—Bracket Saw (do. do.) oop 25 Bites 
16—Payson’s Indelible Ink—Pen, etc....... | $3 |" 
17—“ Peoples’ Pump _” (W. S. Blunt).......$12 00} 19 |g 
18—Tea Set (Lucius Hart Man’fact’g Co.).$50 00 66 295 
19—Ice Pitcher....... 4 . do.) - $16 00)} 24 | “gg 
20—Casters....i...00.+ do. do. do.) ....8900)| 17| 54 
21—Cake Basket...... 0. do. do.) --$12 00; 19 | 65 
22—Revolving Butter Cooler(do. do.) ....8800) 16 | 59 
23—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.) ....8600| 15 | 45 
24—One Dozen Tablespoons(do. do. -$12 00}| 19 | 65 
25—One Dozen Table Forks(do. do. -$12 00) 19) 65 
26—Child’s Cup (do. do.) ....82%)|| 7] 97 
27—Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (do.) ....8500\| 12| 37 
28— Voore’s Floral Set (Moore Man’f’g Co)$ 1 0 8 
29—Fxcelsior Pocket Microscope ( Vuican- } = 
tte Optical Instrument Co.)....$2 || 7%| 27 
30—Abbott Pocket Microscope (L.G.Abbott)$ 150|| 4 
31—Four," Pocket Soap-Bubble Toy” (Bliss)$ 100|\ 3 |""* 
3:2 —Turn-table Apple Parer (D.H.Goodell)$ 100), 3 |""" 
33—Climaz Apple Corer & Slicer - (do.) $100|} 3/""° 
34—Family Cherry Stoner (do.) 100))'°° 8 |°°°: 
35—Knives and Forks (Patterson Bros.) ..$14 25|| 21 |" “40 
36—Knives and Forks (do. do.) ...$18 00|} 27 | 92 
3:9—Carver and Fork (do. do.) ..8 400) 10} 34 
$2 Srench Cook's Knife, Fork, and Steel $400) 10| 34 
39—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutlery Co.).:8150)| 4 |... 
40—Pocket Knife (do. do.) ..B 2 00}} 6} 22 
41—Pocket pe (do. do.) ..82%5!| 7 | 27 
42—Ladies’ Pocket ay 41 (do. do.) ..8200)} 6| 9 
43—Multum in Parvo Knife (do. do.) ..$8 50| 8 | 30 
44—Garden Seeds&: Flower Bulbs(select’n) $2 00|| 6 | 92 
45—Sewing Machine (Remington).......... 70 00}} 80 | 298 
46—Beckwith Portable Family Sew’g Mach$20 00); 30 | 100 
49—Lamb’s Family Knitting Machine.....$55 00|| 68 | 230 
48— Washing Machine (Doty’s)......... $14 00 21 | “7 
49—Clothes Wringer (Best— Universal) ....$ 8 00 |; 16| 52 
50—‘Always Handy” Stove Shelves (Am- | 
erican MSG CO.)......ccceccee $300) 8] 30 
51—Pat. Magic Belihead Pencil (Ludden & | 
SE eh tintncesinrestodsnanenen ee ye 
52—Ladies’ Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).€ 200}, 5 | 20 
53— Gents’ Magic Charm Pencil (do. do.).$ 8 00}| 20 
54—Gold Pen, Telescopic Case (do. do.).8250|| 7| 27 
55-—Gold Pen and Pentil, Telescopic Cuse, | 
Elegant (dO. dO.)....csescseeees $550]; 13) 87 
56—Melodeon,4-oct’e (G.A. Prince & Co.’s).€90 00|| 105 | $20 
5'7—Piano,Splendia %-oct.( Steinway & So's) $650 00)! 625 |1680 
58—Silver, Watch{American Watch Co.)..$40 00|| 50 | 165 
39—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle ........... $16 00}, 24 | 80 
60—Creedmoor Long Range Rifle (E. Rem- || 
ington & SONS) ......0.+sse0ee+ $100 00); 110 | 380 | 
61—Target Rifle (E. Remington & Sons)... $56 00|| 68 | 230 | 
6:2—Sporting 5 Bunteng Die (do. do.).. $82 00); 48 | 156 
63 -Doubdle Barreled Breech-loading Gun | 
(#. Remington & Sons)........ $50 00|| 66 | 225 
64—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (1 can, 5gal.)$ 2 85 7) 27 
65—Planet Jr. Combined Drill & Hoe (S. L. } } 
MEE GI ovis Xho checcaceceve $15 00}|} 22) % 
66—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ $10 00} 18} 58 
67—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)......$14 21; 70 
68— Worcester’s Great Illust’ed Dictionary$10 00|| 18 | 58 
G9—Any back Volume Agriculturist )} 3 1 Bitee.ie 20 | 
70—Any Two Back Volumes do. & 8 5O||..... 29 
71—Any Three do. do. do. 5 25/| 18] 37 
7:2—Any Four do. do. do. s8 700)| 15] 47 
73—Any Five do. do. do. \S3$8%5|| 17! 54 
'74—Any Six do. do. do. = 8$10 50|} 19] 61 
73—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25)} 21) 68 
76—Any Eight do. a = $1400)| 23) 74 
—(Hach add'l Vol. at same rate.) 5 | P 
77—Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. J —-$93 %5|| 44 | 158 
7S—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist s $2 50/|..... 24 
79—Any Two Back Volumes do. = $5 00)|..... 86 
S9—Any Three do. do. do. 2 $7 50|| 16] 48 
S1—Any Four do. do. do. & $10 00)| 18 | 60 
S2—Any Five do. do. do. & $12 50|| 21} 7 
S3—Any Six _ do. do. do. - $15 00/} 24) & 
84—Any Seven do. do. do. S $17 50) 27 | 92 
85—Any Eight do. do. do. S $20 00)| 30; 102 
—(KEach ad’l volume at same rate) 5 am |]+ sass |. ei 
86—Nineteen Vols. XVI to XXXIV. | 947° 50)/ “65"| 215 
S7—A $10 Library (Your Choice.) )\=—$#10 || 18 | 58 
S8—A $15 Library do. SeH15 00} 24] 85 
89—A 20 Library do. = Sg20 00); 81 | 106 
90—1 $825 Library — do. 2 R995 00/! 38 | 195 
91—A R30 Library ado. SG #90 00)) 44 | 144 | 
92—A R35 Library do. S . 835.00)| 50 | 162 
93—A $40 Library. do. S S840 00) 56 | 177 
94—A S45 Library do. 245,09, 62.) 192 
95—A B50 Library do. Ss P5000) 68 a 
96—A 860 Library _—do. © 2960 00). 80. | 237 
97—A 73 Library — da, ¢ SE 00; 100 | 282 
98—A $100 Library _ do. J 100 00, 125 | 360 
99—A Choice of Good Books. (See Deseription.).....ss0+++ 


Se” Loery Premium article is new and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
bowing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 2,9 to 11, 14 to 16, 29 to 31, 39 to 44, 
51 to 55, 69 to 99, inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of ali charges, by mail or express (at the Post- 
office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in 
the United States or Territories.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of 
each, by any conveyance desired. An Illustrated De= 
scriptive List of Premiums named in the 
above Table will be sent Free to applicants. 























containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Tints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 7. 


Grinding Bones.—“M. T. H.,” Fremont, 
Ohio. Bones can not be ground in a tanner’s bark-mill ; 
a mill grinding them needs to be made much stronger, 
and of different construction, on account of the excessive 
hardness and toughness of some of the bones. When 
well burned, bones may be crushed in a bark-mill, and 
ground fine upon a “country” stone, or a burr stone, in 
a grist or plaster mill. In burning bones, the most &ac- 
tively fertilizing matter, the gelatine which produces am- 
monia in its decomposition, is lost, and the phosphate of 
lime, with a small quantity of carbonate only, is left. 





Feeding Cattle and Horses Tos 
gether.—‘‘H. E. F.” There is no reason, so far as 
health of the animals is concerned; why hérsésand éat- 
tle should not be kept in the same stable, and upon the 
same floor. For convenience and safety there should be 
separate entrances for the horses and ‘the cattle, and the 
stalls should be separated by partitians. 


Gathering Ice.—“‘ W. H. M.,”’ Springfield, 
Mass. Ice should be cut and stored as soon as it is thick 
enough. Hight inches is a good thickness for it, a 
foot is better. The tools required are across-cut saw 
with one handle removed, and an ax to cut the first 
holes. The blocks should be cut of equal size. 20 pounds 
a day is a good allowance for a family, which for 200 days 
would amount to twotons. But aconsiderable allowance 
must be made for waste. About 10 loads will be required 
for a small ice-house. ’ J 

Rich Jersey Milk.—“C.,” Petersburg, 
Va., states that he procured a pound and a quarter of but- 
ter from 6 quarts of milk, from a Jersey cow exhibited at 
the agricultural fair of Washington county, (Va.), in 
October last. The milk was set for three days before it 
was churned. ° 





Profit in Poultry.—“t. N. 8." Colfax, 
Washington Terr., sends the following extract from his 
account book, of the cost and proceeds from 55 hens 
and five turkeys, during a season of nine months, kept 
when he was a resident of Litchfield Co., Conn. The hens 
and chickens consumed altogether over 200 bushels of 
corn and meal. The cost of hens and their food was 
$252.83. The proceeds from eggs, etc., were as follows, 
2981¢ dozen eggs, $81.66 ; 205334 Ibs. of poultry, $314.32 ; 
38314 lbs. turkeys, $61.07; manure sold, °$6.84, total, 
$463.39 ; leaving a profit of $211.04, 


Blooded Stock.—“C.” Petersburg, Va. 
The term ‘‘ blooded stock,” is used to designate pure 
blooded stock, or animals of pure lineage, belonging to 
an established breed. It is used “for shorti” It does 
not necessarily apply to imported stock, yet all the 
so-called “ blooded stock” we possess, has descended 
from imported animals. 

Foul Sheath.—“T. H.,” Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Foul sheath in a horse, may generally be remedied 
by washing with soap and water. If this is not effective, 
a solution of cloride of zine, (four grains“in ahi ‘ounce of 
water), should betised. Carbolic acid may be'substituted” 


| for the cloride 6f zinc. ‘Half an ounce of sulphur may be 


given to the horse daily for a few days, in the feed.. The 
parts should be thoroughly cleansed, and returned while 
wet with the solution. It may be necessary to-use a 
syringe, and inject the solution, to reach the inner por- 
tions of the sheath. . 

A Crop of Mangels.—L. P, G.,” Na- 
zareth, Pa, A pile of mangels 8 feet long, 8 feet wide, 
and 21%4 high, would contain about 40 bushels. If these 
were grown upon a patch of ground 43 feet long, by 30 
wide, it would be equal to nearly 1,400 bushels, or 42tons 
peracre. This would be as large a crop as is generally 
raised, and more than an average one. 


From North Carolina.—“T. B. W.,” 
Macon Co., N. C., who has recently settled in this part of 
North Carolina, sends his impressions about the locality. . 
He writes that the climate is very agreeable, the water of 
the best, and the scenery lovely. The fruit is excellent, 
there are no caterpillars or codling moths. The country 
is well adapted tostock. Beeves that have been running 
at large during the summer, are driven off for sale fat in 
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October. Beef is 4g cents per pound for hind-quarters. 
The farming of the natives is of the poorest description. 
Stock are allowed to run in the woods all the winter, and 
when snow falls, some trees are cut down, upon which 
the-cows browse, eating the twigs and small branches. 
The principal crops are potatoes, corn, and buckwheat, 
of which enough to eat is gathered, and the rest is left 
for the hogs and cows. No hay is cut, although grass is 
plentiful. Land is very cheap, and the soil so excellent, 
that a few good northern farmers would soon give the lo- 
cality a high reputation. 

Walue of ** Shucks.’’—“C.”’ Corn-shucks, 
or husks, are not of much value for feed. ‘‘ Not worth 
shucks” is acommon adage expressive of the popular 
estimate ef their worthlessness. Nevertheless, cattle 
turned upon corn-stubbles, will pick up all the husks 
with no little eagerness. 


To Reduce a Sow’s Condition.— 
*D. 8, G.,” Linn Co., Kansas. Nothing more is neces- 
gary to reduce a sow that is too fat, into good breeding 
condition, than to turn her intoa field where she may 
pick her living, and withhold corn from her; or feed only 
an earortwo daily. Asow must be very fat to fail to breed. 





A Manure Cart.—‘“R. A. J.,’’ Troy Cen- 
ter, Wis. Under favorable circumstances it would cer- 
tainly pay to spread liquid manure over some crops. 
The crops to be thus grown, should necessarily be more 
valuable ones, and those of low growth. Meadows after 
having been mowed, might be fertilized with liquid ma- 
nure more easily and evenly than to top-dress them with 
solid manure, and if there were facilities for saving all 
the liquids of the stable and yards, and diluting them 
with water, they might be spread upon grass, young corn, 
or root crops, with profit. The cost of spreading is gen- 
erally about 25 cents an acre. Ten acres a day can be 
watered with a cart having an &-feet spreader, if the dis- 
tance is not too great from the cistern. 


Crooked Geography.—tThe Revue Hor- 
ticole says that the Agave Consideranti, about the proper 
name of which there is some discussion, “is indigenous 
to the cold ‘parts of New Mexico, (of Texas), where it is 
found * * * between Monterey and Saltillo.” This 
locality is not within a thousand miles of the nearest 
point of New Mexico, and some 200 miles from any part 
of Texas, being in Mexico proper. 


A Highly Honored Tree.—We get 
as much amusement in reading the advertisements in the 
English horticultural journals, as we do instruction from 
their editorial pages. One nurseryman, who has a new 
variegated evergreen, instead of telling us of its peculiar 
merits, gives the prices of specimens, and says, in con- 
spicuous type, ‘* They have been planted by the following 
Royal and Noble Hands.”’ This is followed by a list, not 
of *‘ hands,”’ but of persons supposed to own those useful 
membeérs, comprising 50 or more names, beginning with 
H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, and nicely graded down to 
common “Sirs.” It is very likely that this advertiser 
knows that such stuff will pay—but it looks very funny 
to us. 





Pekin Ducks.—The rapidity with which 
these ducks have become popular, is something remark- 
able. Their quiet disposition, rapid growth, and large 
Size, are much in their favor; besides this they are very 
ernamental, as may be seen by those who visit Central 
Park, New York, where there are some fine specimens, 
contributed by Mr. James E. Sisson, of Westerly, R. I. 


Notice to *‘ The Garden,”’’ (London). 
—This journal, in quoting an item about that best of 
squashes, the “‘Butman,”’ speaks of it as a “ Squash 
Gourd.” No, Sir, our squashes are not gourds any more 
than our blackberries are “‘ brambles,” our sweet pota- 
toes “ Yams,” (as you had it the other day), or Sequoias 
“* Wellingtonias,” and if you don’t stop calling things 
** out of their names,” and cease speaking of the squash 
asa “ gourd,” we shall feel obliged to call the attention 
of President Grant to the matter. Recollect that we are 
near the Centennial birthday—and there are some things 
we just won't stand. British Garden, beware! The 
Great American Potato Beetle has its eye on you. 


The Texas Cattle Tick.—“J. Y. H.,” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. There is no remedy for the Texas 
cattle tick, but to keep Texan or western cattle out of 
the pastures. The tick does not convey or cause the 
disease, it is contact with the Texan cattle in the pastures 
by which it fs communicated. A very simple means of 
‘prevention is to keep the western cattle completely 
fsolated, and not to allow any native cattle to go into the 


with , hor to the fence of a field i 
he h them, approach a n 


i they are or have been this season. If there is any 
risk of contagion, the suspected cattle should have their 





mouths and noses and their whole hides rubbed over 
with a sponge moistened with a solution of one ounce of 
fluid carbolic acid in a gallon of water; half an ounce of 
sulphite of soda should also be given daily for a week or 
ten days after they have been exposed to infection. 


Tomato Leaves and Plant-Lice.— 
Every one who trains and prunes his tomato plants, 
knows that his hands become covered with an adhesive, 
yeilowish, strong smelling excretion of the leaves. A 
French horticulturist, M. Sisroy, discovered, by accident, 
that this strong smelling exudation is poisonous to 
aphides, and that water in which tomato leaves had been 
macerated, was quite as effective in destroying plant lice, 
as tobacco water. Stick a pia here—and try it next summer. 





Draining with Oyster Shells.—‘‘W. 
W.,” Richmond Co., Va. Drains might be filled with 
oyster shells, as well as with gravel or stones. We have 
never heard of their being thus used, but can see no rea- 
son why temporary drains could not be made in that way. 
The only defect would be that, the flow of water being 
interrupted and not steady, all the silt or sand that would 
necessarily be carried into the drains, would be deposit- 
ed, and would gradually fill them, or stop them. But this 
result might not happen for many years. It might be 
well to try the experiment in a small way at first. 


LefteHand Plow.—W. L. H.,” Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky. There are no special advantages possessed 
by a left-hand plow. It is a matter of fancy altogether 
that leads some people to prefer them. 





Decorticated Cotton Seed.— “F.,” 
Henrico Co., Va. Unfortunately the manufacturers of our 
native oil-cakes of cotton-seed, linseed, and peanuts, do 
not seem to care for the home market, which, if encour- 
aged, or even met half way, might in time be very valu- 
able. Cotton-seed oil-cake is very rarely to be procured 
in any of our large cities, as it is shipped to England, 
where it meets with a ready sale. Peanut oil-cake is also 
shipped abroad for sale, where it goes under the name of 
earth-nut cake. The value of decorticated or hulled cot- 
ton-seed cake is from $30 to $40 a ton. 





Value of Cotton Seed.—“C. N. F.” 
Cotton seed is a valuable fertilizer. Its ash contains 30 
percent of phosphoric acid, and 36 per cent of potash, 
the ash being 3 per cent of the fresh seed. The fresh 
seed contains 25 per cent of nitrogenous matter, equal to 
about 4 per cent of ammonia. In use upon a crop of sugar 
in Louisiana, $15 worth of cotton seed has been known to 
increase the crop 2,000 pounds upon an acre. The usual 
cost of cotton seed is from 10 to 20 cents per bushel. 





Effects of Pumpkin Seeds.—“C. W. 
D.”” When pumpkins are fed to milk cows, they shonld 
be split open and the seeds removed. The seeds are 
diuretic in their effect, acting strongly upon the kidneys, 
and therefore reduce the quantity of milk. It is worth 
the trouble toremove the seeds whenever pumpkins arc 
fed to stock, as anything that irritates the kidneys, or 
excites them to action unnecessarily, tends to weaken 
those organs. The seeds are of no value to the cows, 
medicinally, as either saltpeter or swect spirits of niter, 
is a much better and more certain diuretic to administer 
when one is needed. 


Deep and Shallow Setting of Milk. 
—In a recent test made by Mr. L. Hardin, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, at a dairy in Chatanqua Co., N. Y., to which 
he went for the express purpose, the difference in the 
amount of butter made from the same quantity of milk 
set in deep and shallow pans was as follows, viz: one 
pound of butter was made from 21.53 pounds of milk set 
in shallow pans, and one pound was made from 21.51 
pounds of milk set in deep cans. 185 pounds of milk 
taken from 15 cows at the evenifg’s milking were used. 
The advantage equal to 2 pounds only in over 2,000 was 
on the side of the deep cans. 





Goats for Colorado.—“TF. W. B.,”’ Grif- 
fin Co., C. T. The only goats whose fleece or skin is in 
demand, is the Angora goat, sometimes improperly called 
the Cashmere goat. It is doubtful if these goats wou!d 
be found, at present, so profitable as sheep. The preva- 
lent idea that they never suffer from diseases, or by dogs 
or wolves, is unfounded. They are no hardier than the 
Merino sheep, and are unable to protect themselves. 
Neither will they live or thrive without suitable pasture, 
although they will eat much rough vegetation. They are 
nowhere kept in large flocks that we know of, except in 
parts of California, especially on some of the islands off 
the coast. 

To Keep Milk Sweet.—‘D. D. L.,” 
Central City, Colorado. A tea-spoonful of common.bi- 





carbonate of soda, such as is used for baking, dissolved 
in water and stirred into a pailful of milk, will prevent 
it from souring for several days. 





Book on Poultry.—“C. L. 8.,” Bucks- 
port, Me. Lewis’ poultry book, price $1.50, and Wrighiés 
“Practical Poultry Keeper,” price $2.00, are both useful 
works. It is difficult to say which of the two is to be 
preferred. Having both of them, one will possess about 
all the information necessary for a poultry keeper. 
Much new matter may be found in the last two volumes 
of the American Agriculturist, 


——- 


Windgalls.— W. 8. C.,”” Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
An injury to, or an inflammation of, the tendons of the 
hind legs of a horse, will cause an excessive secretion of 
the synovial fluid, which gathers at the part affected, and 
forms soft swellings. These are known as windgalls. 
When they are on the hock, they are called bog spavins, 
They can not be permanently removed. Blistering may 
remove them temporarily. 


Long Island Farming .—“ I. B.,’’ Say- 
ville, L. I. It is usual with inexperienced persons to 
make very much too sanguine estimates of the profit of 
farming. Asa rule, one may be sure that if this business 
could be made to pay 100 per cent yearly on the money 
invested, with no labor but supervision, every man would 
be a farmer in a short time. The truth is that the profits 
of farming, when most successful, are equal to legal in- 
terest on the capital employed, and less pay for the skill 
and labor expended than in any other successful busi- 
ness. But it is a safe and independent business, and 
one’s capital is securely invested, and this is the chief 
attraction init. An imaginary farm is a true ‘‘ Spanish 
Castle * in nearly every instance. 


Whe Mole Plow.—‘“W. W.,” Milton 
Wharf, Va. The use of the mole plow is only a very 
partial and temporary expedient in the way of draining. 
It loosens the subsoil, and permits the water in the upper 
soil to sink to a lower level, or gradually to percolate 
through the subsoil, and to gather in the depressions 
until it sinks away. This implement can not be expect- 
ed to make regular water channels, that could be of any 
practical use in carrying off the water. It would be an 
impossibility that its work should have the necessary 
accuracy for this. It is merely a substitute for permanent 
draining, and under some circumstances would undoubt- 
edly be of great use for temporary purposes. Its effect 
would be subsoiling, and nothing more. 


Planting Whole and Cut Pota=« 
toes.—‘ J. G. Q.,,” Tioga Center, N. Y., sends the fol- 
lowing result of an experiment. He planted 12 hills of 
potatoes with two cut sets in each, and dug %2 Ibs. ; 12 
hills with one large whole potato in each, and dug 60 lbs., 
and 12 hills with two small potatoes in each, and dug 48 
Ibs. The whole were planted 3 feet apart and were 
tended alike. 

As to Homesteads,“ W. D.,’’ Lonaconing, 
Md. A homestead can only be taken up by the applicant 
himself. He must enter his application in a certain form 
at the land-office of the district in person, paying certain 
fees at the time. There are plenty of homesteads still 
left in Nebraska and south-western Kansas. Lincoln in 
Nebraska, and Hutchinson in Kansas would be the near- 
est towns to the vacant lands, and the best places to go 
to get the necessary information. There are also plenty 
of vacant lands in western Texas. A thousand dollars 
carefully expended, should be sufficient to start a family 
of six persons comfortably upon a homestead. 





Sow Eating her Pigs.—‘Ss. L. M.,” 
Orion, Ind. There is not always a reasonable explana- 
tion of the habit which some sows have of eating their 
pigs. It is undoubtedly an instinctive desire for animal 
food, arising probably from disordered digestion that im- 
pels them to this vice. A sow that has this habit should 
be given an ounce of gunpowder occasionally in her 
food. The charcoal, sulphur, and niter, of the powder 
are all useful, and in this shape may be conveniently 
given. Or in place of this a few hard wood coals may 
be quenched in water, and then given with a spoonful of 
sulphur and half as much saltpeter in the food. This 
mixture or the gunpowder should be given for a week or 
two before the sow farrows, and continued a week or two 
afterwards. When sows are shut up in pens, they are more 
subject to the vice than when running at large in a field. 





Harness fora Bull.—“G. A.8.,” Boston. 
The harness for a bull described in the American Agri- 
culturist for August, 1875, can be made by any harness 
maker from the description and the illustration. Any 
ox-yoke maker can make the yoke. 
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Effect of Guano.—“ J. T. McL.,” Picton 
Co., N. S. When guano is applied to summer or fall 
grown crops, and because of a dry season its full effect 
has not been perceived, it is doubtful if the succeeding 
spring crop will be benefited, unless it be grass. Guano 
is very soluble, and the copious rains of fall and spring, 
or the melting snow of winter, would probably wash it 
into the soil beyond the reach of the next crop. 

Umbilical Hernia.—“R. G. H.,” Wash- 
ington Co., N. Y. Hernia consists of an opening in the 
muscles of the abdomen, through which a portion of the 
bowels protrude. It appears generally as a small bunch 
or lump near the navel, and is not infrequent in colts. 
The opening through which the umbilical cord passes in 
the newly born colt, is a weak spot, and the most fre- 
quent seat of hernia. The remedy is to turn the colt on 
its back, return the bowel, and clamp the skin together 
with a pair of screw clamps, or pass a fine skewer 
through the doubled skin, bringing the edges of the 
opening in the muscular abdominal coat together, and 
winding a thread around the skewer, in the same manner 
as is done around the pin, after a horse has been bled. 
Care must be taken not to injure the peritoneum or inner 
lining of the abdomen. 

Sheep or Cattle.—‘“ A Subscriber,” Sul- 
pbur Station, Texas. If a person knows how to manage 

sheep well, we believe there is more profit to be made 
out of them, than from cattle, especially upon a farm of 
160 to 320 acres. The income from a flock of sheep may 
be from $4 to $8 per head, and five sheep may be kept, 
where one head of cattle can be. Besides the greater 
profit, there is less labor with sheep than with cattle. 
The capital required for both is about the same but it is 
more rapidly turned over in sheep-keeping. 





Subsoiling Loose Land.—“E. W. J.,” 
Akron, Ohio. When the subsoil is loose, open, and 
gravelly, subsoiling is unnecessary ; upon such land it is 
generally sufficient to turn over the fertile surface soil, 
amd to go no deeper with the plow than the soil can be 
manured. Gradually, as the soil can be enriched, the 
plow may go deeper, but much injury may result by plow- 
ing a thin, gravelly soil too deeply at first. 





White Speck in the Eye.—“E. L.,” 
Bradford Co., Pa. This is the result most probably of 
what is called “moon blindness,’*which generally ter- 
minates in cataract. First there is a large flow of tears, 
and the back portion of the eye is dull and clouded. 
The inflammation continues two or three weeks, and pus 
is formed, causing yellowish spots in the eye. The pus 
may be absorbed and disappear, or it may remain in part, 
leaving specks. In two or three months the attack is re- 
peated, with the formation of more pus than before, un- 
til finally the whole pupil is filled with it, and a cataract 
is formed, which can only be cured, if curable at all, by 
a surgical operation. When the trouble first appears, the 
proper treatment is simply palliative, by frequently ap- 
plying a mixture of one ounce of cold water with two 
drams of tincture of opium to the diseased eye. 


Game Fowls.—“C. R.,” Hart County, Ky. 
Game fowls are the best table fowls, and their eggs are 
well-flavored, and considered by cooks the best for cake 
and puddings. They are good layers. But they are as 
much subject to attacks by hawks as any other fowls. 
The game rooster, however, will give battle to a hawk 
that attacks a hen, if he is near enough, and will gener- 
ally drive it away. 

Sheep Raising and Wool Grow=- 
ing.—‘‘H. H.,” Canton, Miss. Randall’s Fine Wool 
Sheep Husbandry is probably the best source of infor- 
mation as to raising sheep and wool in the southern 
states. The Merino is the most profitable sheep for the 
south, and southern grown wool, if the sheep are well 
cared for, is as valuable as that grown elsewhere. 


How far Can Milk be Carried ?— 
“OC. J.B.” If milk is “ aired” and cooled as soon as it 
is drawn, and then placed in proper cans which are com- 
pletely filled so that there will he no motion of the milk, 
and these are kept cool, it may be carried to a creamery 
distant a two hours’ journey or perhaps more, without 
injury. At any rate it may probably be carried safely as 
far as the limit of cost will allow. 

Boring Wells with Augers.—P. 
A. K.,” FanquierCo., Va. To a person who knows noth- 
ing about the business of boring wells with augers, and 
who can not afford to lose his money, and hesitates to go 
into the business, we would simply say, Don’t ! 

Patent Fence.—“J. C.,” CerroGordo Co., 
Towa. It does not follow that a patent fence which may 


using, isa humbug. When patent rights are offered for 
sale no one is obliged to purchase if he does not think 
them worth the money asked for them. But if a person 
sees a new kind of fencein use by his neighbors and 
without enquiring if it is patented or not, builds one 
like it for himself, he ought not to complain if he is asked 
to pay a legitimate patent-right fee for its use. If the 
fence is worth using, it is worth paying for. The hum- 
bugs are those so-called novelties and improvements 
which have nothing novel or improved about them, and 
farmers should let such things alone. 


Brittle Hoofs.—“ C. H. D.,’’ Susquehanna 
Co., Pa. Brittle hoofs are sometimes caused by the con- 
tinual rasping down of the crust by farriers or black- 
smiths ; sometimes by the use of tar upon the hoofs, and 
it is often a constitutional defect of the horse. To rem- 
edy the defect in the former cases, refrain from the 
causes, and in any case the hoof is softened and made 
less brittle by rubbing it daily with pure glycerine and 
avoiding all contact with water or grease. 





To Use Whole Cotton-Seed.— J. 
C. B.,”? Mansfield, Texas. The husk of cotton-seed is 
hard and woody, and not easily digestible. When fed to 
horses or cattle, these husks frequently cause irritation 
of the stomach and intestines. Sheep which grind their 
food more thoroughly do not suffer in this way. When 
the seed cannot be hulled or ground, it should be soft- 
ened by boiling or soaking in hot water, by which it is 
made more digestible. The cost of doing this would be 
wellrepaid by the increased value of the seed. See 
Prof. Atwater’s article on page 10. 

Steaming Feed for Cows.—“B. F. 
M.,” Philadelphia. Steaming feed for cows is useful and 
economical when there is rough feed to be used along 
with meal or bran. It will be found to pay when ten 
head are kept, but hardly for less. In the American 
Agriculturist for January, 1873, is an article on cooking 
feed, with illustrations, in which full directions and ex- 
planations are given. It can be had for 15 cents. 





Strong Manure.—“A Subscriber,’’ Lex- 
ington, Mass. We never found any manure too strong 
for use. If it is very rich, less of it may be used. A 
mixture of poultry manure with stable manure will in- 
crease the strength of the latter, and it will go further in 
use. It would require a considerable portion of poultry 
droppings to double the value of mixed stable mauure, 
certainly more than is often produced on the farm. 


How Long is Milk Good for But- 
ter ?—“‘A Subscriber.” The milk of a cow newly 
calved, not only contains more butter, but the butter 
exists in larger globules, and is more easily churned than 
afterwards. About five months after calving, the differ- 
ence becomes appreciable in the churning, and after the 
cow becomes again in calf, there is often trouble in bring- 


but it is changed in character; the globules are very 
small, and exist as an emulsion with the milk, rather than 
as a separate part of it. Another reason for difficulty of 
bringing butter, is that when the cow has been milking 
for some time, the cream being less in quantity, has to be 
kept longer before a churning is ;,athered. Then in the 
souring of the milk, alcohol is formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the sugarof milk; the alcohol forms an emulsion 
with the cream, and as this is '*aten in the churn, it 
foams up and froths over, but makes no butter. When 
this happens, patience ceases to be a virtue, for it is use- 
less; the cream might as well go into cakes or puddings, 
or to the pigs. 

Sheep in Warm Climates.—‘S. 8. 
H.,” Marshallton, Iowa. The Merino and its grades of 
our native sheep thrive well in warm climates. There 
are many localities in the United States where sheep can 
be pastured the year round, or with a very little help in 
winter. Texas, New Mexico, parts of Colorado, south- 
ern Kansas, Arkansas, the Gulf states, parts of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, are excellent 
sheep grounds, especially for Merines and their grades. 





To Destroy ‘* Everlasting.’’—“C. 
H. P.,” Delaware Co.,N. ¥. The common weeds known 
as everlasting, as well as most of the weeds which trou- 
ble the farmer, are encouraged by keeping land in pas- 
ture. Toplow up a piece of weedy grass land, sow buck- 
wheat and then oats, sowing grass and clover again with 
the oats, and then pasturing the land, is about as good a 
plan as could be used to perpetuate the weeds. Ifthe 
sod had been planted with corn, and the ground kept 
clean, and the next year or two years plowed again and 
put in potatoes or beans, being all the time kept free 
from weeds by hoeing or hand-pulling, the ground would 
be pretty well cleaned, and might then be sown to clover. 





not be considered worth paying $5 for the privilege of 





The clover should not be pastared, but mowed once for 





ing the butter. The cream is not only small in quantity, - 





hay, and once for seed. The sod might be plowed again 
for corn, and if the weeds were not destroyed, another 
crop of beans or roots should be taken. Few weeds will 
survive two or three well cultivated crops, and fewer still 
this process repeated. 

Manufacturing Bone Fertilizers, 
—“<P.C.T.” Lee Co., Va. We cannot reccommend farm- 
ers to manufacture their own superphosphates from bones. 
Having made an attempt todo this, aithough well acquaint- 
ed with the dangerous character of the sulphuric acid 
employed, and having facilities for procuring it cheap- 

ly, we found the trouble, the loss from whavoidable 

accident with the acid, to tools, clothing, and hands, and 
the difficulty of completely neutralizing the acid, with- 
out rendering the phosphate insoluble, were such as to 
prevent any repetition of the attempt. Unless the bones 
are ground fine, the process is long and troublesome, and 
to grind them fine, requires costly machinery. The acid 
used is a most dangerous substance, and an accident 
might cost the loss of one or both eyes, or severe’ burns 
upon the body. To make it in small quantities costs 
more than it can be purchased for, and an inexperienced 
person can not tell when the process is perfectly per- 
formed. In drying the pasty product, there is danger of 
spoiling the value of it. The process is not described in 
any book except a costly technical work, which is only 
useful to a chemist. 

Value of one Cow.—tThe history of the 
Short-horn cow, Duchess 66th, which was sold in 1858 
at Earl Ducie’s sale, in England, to Colonel Morris, of 
Fordham, for 700 guineas, or $3,675, is remarkable as 
showing the actual] value of one good breeding animal. 
From this cow, which was calved in November, 1850, 
there may be traced in direct descent a number of ani- 
mals which have sold for about $500,000. Let it be ad- 
mitted that as much of this value as may be, is depending 
on the fancy of rich breeders, and is not the intrinsic 
value of the beef and milk produced, yet no one can help 
admitting that an immense value, estimated in these 
alone, has accrued to the world from this cow ; and in 
proportion to this value may be estimated the profit toa 
breeder from any superior animal he may produce. A 
line of breeding animals is brought into existence, 
which spreads out fan-like, and diverges year by year 
wider and wider, until we can no longer reach the bounds 
of the beneficial influence. It is in this that lies the 
value of any good animal, and it is an unfair disparage- 
ment to confine its value to the weight of meat upon its 
carcass, or its produce in milk and butter. The breeder 
who produces a superior animal sets in motion an im- 
pulse which must in time spread and increase enormously, 
and far beyond computation. 





How many Bricks for a Cistern.— 
“T. H.,” Hamden, Conn. A cistern 10 feet in diameter, 
and 10 feet deep, will hold nearly 6,000 gallons. Such 
a cistern will require 2,000 bricks if set on their faces; if 
set upon their edges, about 1,100 will make the wall. 
The floor is not included, as that may be cemented. 
Set upon their faces, 6 bricks will make a square foot 
of wall. Set upon edge it only takes 33¢ bricks. 


Learning Farming from a Hired 
MWan.—‘W.C.,” N.Y. A hired man would be a poor 
teacner for an employer who knew nothing about farm- 
ing. Fora young man who knows nothing of farming, 
but who wishes to learn. it would be a good pian to live 
one year with a good farmer and work as a hired man, 
paying his board as a compensation to the farmer for the 
trouble.of teaching the business. This would be better 
in every way than to learn from a hired man. To finda 
farmer who makes a living out of the Jaborof his men 
without his own personal direction and help, is a difficult 
if not impossible thing to do. 


Glanders.—“D. D. B.,” Mahaska, Iowa. 
Glanders first appears as a discharge from the nostril, 
generally one only, of a thin transparent liquid of an 
acrid character and without smell. The lining membrane 
of the nostril is not red, but of a dull livid or purple 
color. The disease is distinguished by these symptoms 
from any other in-which there is a discharge from the 
nose. This stage may last for a few weeks, or for a year, 
but it commences soon after inoculation from a diseased 
animal, Afterwards ulcers form on the lining membrane 
of the nose, the discharge is thick and yellew ; the glands 
under the jaw swell, become hard, and appear as if fixed 
to the bone, the horse’s coat stares; he weakens rapidly, 
sores appear on his body, and he dies, thoroughly emaci- 
ated. In the first stage the horse may work for many 
months without distress. It is believed by some veteri- 
nary surgeons that at this stage the disease is curable by 
the use of sulphite (not sulphate) of soda, in half ounce 
or ounce doses given twice every day. A prominent 
European surgeon states that he has. cured seventy cases 





of glanders by this treatment. 
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THE ST. NICHOLAS CLOCK. 


_ AN ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
THIRTY-HOUR CLOCK FOR © $2.00. 


It is adetached lever escapement time 
iece, of careful construction. QUAL- 
Pry GUARANTEED. 

















Novel, taste- 
fui, and attractive in style, and in ever 
ae an article of superior excel- 

ence. ; 


It will Bun in any Position. 


The following commendatory notice 
from the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, Henry 
T. Williams, editor, isa sufficient en- 
# dorsement: “ We have specially tested 
it in this office for several weeks. It 
i was received at first with great doubt, 
not thinking it possible that so cheap 
an article could be worth much. To our surprise it has 
proved as accurate as the best $200 watches, runs with the 
very best regularity, obeys the regulator immediately, and 
appears perfectly. sensitive to its slightest change. It will 
run one totwo days without re-winding, is very neat and 
pretty, and thus far has answered ouery peore claimed for 
and béen fully as accurate and reliable as any clock of 
twenty timesits worth. We think it well worth the money.” 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
S.B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Ct. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. " i 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 

B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 












This -man goes prepared for 

rain, because he has one of 
LOVEJOY’S 

Beautiful Weather Houses 
in his house, which shows him 
when it will storm, and you can 
have one sent to your house pre- 
paid, by sending $2.00 to 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
393 Washington St., Boston. 


BUY SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Of the Manufacturers at Wholesale Prices. 
On receipt of one dollar we will send by return mail, post- 
paid, 6 tea-spoons and 8 tablespoons, silver-plated, or 
6 table-forks and 1 butter knife, “ eae. 
6 dessert knives, ad 
Oval, Olive, or Medallion patterns, 
ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Ct. 


Patent Centennial Bell Pipe. 


Fy This Pipe 
¥ is a beanti- 
ful bronze, 
and is a fac- 
simile of Inde- 
pendence Bell,which 
proclaimed Liberty 
throughout the land in 
1776, and is now on exhibition 
in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. We will send one of these 
pipes and a beautiful Centennial Med- 
al to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of 35 cents. Special Prices to the Trade. 
HENSZEY & CO., 318 N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 


BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J, FAY, Camden, N.J. 



























Patent Carpet Rag Looper and Button-hole Cutter 
Combined. 


Looping 
Rags with 
ease and 





Samples by mail, 25 cts.; 8 for 60 cts.; 12 for $1.25. 64-page 
catalogue. Desoriptinn of the best Novelties, etc., free. 
CITY NOVELTY CO., Phila., Pa. 


PARION: 


Je absolapety best, piano manufactured in the United 
States. tetor our Illustrated Pamphlet before you buy 
& piano, and mention where you saw this notice. 
Address SIMPSON & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
No. 5 East 14th Street, New York. 


G MACHINE SREDLES.— Willcox - 








” % cts., “* Singers;” 40 cts., all other leading m 
cts. dozen. Sent t-paid. 
say aes ig ee 


THE ROBBINS WASHER. 


Patented by Henry R. Robbins, of Baltimore, Md. 
Manufactured and Sold by GEO. D. BISSELL & CO. Naugatuck, Ct. 


Every housekeeper is willing to admit that a really good washing machine would prove a priceless boon to all the 
households in the land: since it would save not only time and labor, but wear and tear of material; and would also pre- 
vent much of the annoyance und discomfort incident to “ washing day.” 

The proprietors of the Robbins Washer claim that they are sending out a machine that will perfectly cleanse without 
injury the most delicate fabric. It is constructed upon an entirely new principle—that of forcing water by downward 
pressure through the clotlies—thus softening and removing the dirt by one operation. By its use all rubbing or Sriction is 
avoided ; this alone will effeet a saving of many times its cost, to an ordinary family, in the course of a year. Itcan be 
used with any common wash-boiler; no wash-board needed; requires only from fifteen to twenty-five minutes to wash a 
boiler full of clothes—and leaves them, after rinsing, clean and sweet and free from streaks or stains. It is cheap, siniple, 
easy to operate, never gets out of order, and will last a life-time. The PutLosopuy of the whole thing is fully explained in 
our TREATISE ON THE ART OF CLEANSING Fasrics, which we send free to any address upon application by letier or 
postal card. Every housekeeper should send for one. 

tetail price of the machine—No. 1, family washer, $3.50; No. 2, small hotel size, $5.00; No. 8, steam washer, for Hotels, 
Hospitals, and Laundries, $25.00.—Sample machines of No. 1 and No. 2 washers sent to those desiring agencies @ $3.00 and 
$4.00 respectively. 

WE WANT IMMEDIATELY active, energetic business men to act as General Agents to introduce the RopsBins WASHER 
into every town in the United States, To the right sort of men liberal terms will be given.—Canvassers can make more 
money at selling the washer than at any other business. Send for circulars, giving full description, terms to agents, &c., 
&c. Allorders must be accompanied with cash. Remit by check, registered letter, or money order to Geo. D. Bissell & 











Co., Naugatuck, Ct. 


Read what the people say’ about the Robbins Washer. 


EATONTOWN, N. J., Sept. 23d, 1875. 


GEO. D. BISSELL & CO.: GENTs:—The machine came_all O. K., and the lady who tried one, “ pronounces them 
ut 


perfect.” 


Yours, &c., 


FRANK FLOWER. 


SaLT LAKE Ciry, Sept. 27th, 1875. 


Messrs. GEO. D. BISSELL & CO.: We have tried the Little Washer, and it is pronounced a complete success, 


M. CANNON, Box 77, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MERRIMAC MILLS, FAIRFIELD, JEFFERSON Co., Iowa, Sept. 29th, 18:5. 


Messrs. GEO. D. BISSELL & CO.: GENTLEMEN:—The Washer Received. Like it very much. 
three dozer in a few days. Save us as large a territory as possible. 


too much. 


° : ; We will order two or 
Would like the State of Iowa if it would not be asking 
Yours truly, CALE ATES. 


CENTRETON, NEW JERSEY, Oct. 4th, 1875. 


Messrs. G. D, BISSELL & CO:—The Washer came all right, Sept. 29th. My wife has washed with it twice, and she is 
perfectly delighted with it, It takes out the dirt complete. Among over three thousand different patents on Washers, I 


am fully convinced that this excels all, in the perfection of its work, in the q 


uickness of doing it, in cheapness, and in the 


durability of its construction. J am an ordained minister of the M. E. Church, although not at work in the active ministry. 


Yours, 





JULIUS WILCOX, Centreton, Salem Co., N. J. 





Office of EmprrE Loom Works, R. REYNOLDs’ Sons, STOCKPORT, CoL. Co., N. Y., Noy. 22d, 1875. 
Messrs. GEO. D. BISSELL & CO,: GENTLEMEN :—The Robbins’ Washer you sent me, has proved itself the greatest 


labor-saving auxillary in the washing department of our household, we have ever used or seen. It fully reaii 
antee in your circular ; and I shall recommend it wherever I can. 





zes all you guar- 
kh. BURNS REYNOLDS. 


EATONTOWN, Nov. 27th, 1875. ” 


Yours truly, 





_ Messrs. GEO. D. BISSELL & CO.: GenTs:—I am confident that if you would send your circulars, etc., giving full pa 
ticulars, to the address of A. P. Flower, Esq., Spring Valley, Minnesota, you would secure a great market for your unrivaled 
machines: As Mr. I. (my cousin) ig in the hardware. business, (firm of Alley & Flower), he could sell a great many. I feel 


interested in spreading your little Washer in every section of the country. 


My wife would not part with the one we have 


for $500, if she could not procure another, It is certainly the only washer in existence that is of any account. 
F, FLOWER. 


Iam, Yours very truly, 


The above are extracts from a few among hundreds of letters we have on file at our office. The originals will be cheer- 
fully shown to all who may desire it, Don’t fail to send for descriptive circular, terms to agents, &c., &c., to GEO. D. 


BISSELL & CO., Naugatuck, Ct. 





Importer to Consumer Direct. 
FIVE PROFITS SAVED. 


Choice Tea at 50c. obtained by contracts with importers 
for their samples. Half-pound samples mailed on receipt of 
25c. and Sc. postage. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

THOMAS CHUTE & CO., 181 Water St., New York. 

Address letters to P. O. Box 4049. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
4 Protects Buildings from Fire, 

and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
Country Home, or Factory 
: should be without the Foun- 

- = tain Pump. Send_for large 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jon St., NEw York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 


























WHAT FLOWERS 


will thrive in the shade? Which on a light sandy soil? 
What varieties from the garden will furnish winter bloom 
in the house? and much else of interest to lovers of flowers 
in Root’s Garden Manual. Sce adv. page 30. 











FOOLS. > math mnt 


of all kinds for Farmers, Blacksmiths, Carpen- 
ters, and all classes of Mechanics. Illustrated 
Catalogues free to any address. GOODNOW & 
WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, Beston, Mass. 


Send $2.50 by mail to S. B. 
Fuller, Lynn, Mass., and re- 
8 ceive in return the best Jig- 
Saw in the world, warranted 
to do as good work and as 
much of it as any of the high 
cost machines in the market. 
Specimens of marquetry, 
which cannot be done with 
other machines, sent for 15 cts. 
Send for Circular. 

8. B. FULLER, 
Lynn, Mass. 











SHOT-GUNS, 






ers 


IFLES, PISTOLS gy REVOLVERS, 











Of any and every kind. Send stamp for SF 
Catalogue. Address Great Western Gun 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUMP AUGERS AND REAMERS 


a specialty. Send to CHAS. E. LITTLE, 59 Fulton St., N. 
Y., for Price List. 








ALL ABOUT KANSAS.—TuHE Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Ks., gives all about soil, climate, products, lands, 
and laws for emigrants. Sample copy, 10 cts., 6 months, $1. 





Oh! The Caxton Printing Press, 
will keep the boys out of mischief. 


Size 4 x 6 inside chase. 

RS Self-inking. Price $14. 
THE Brest MADE. 
This new Press is 
_ thoroughly built, 
B simple and strong. 
=A It has four screws 
J inthe back to regulate the im- 
ression, Two rollers pass en- 
Pwr tirely over the form twice at each 
e7- impression, and a revolving ink 
disc insures good distribution. 
The operation is rapid, and for printing Cards, Tags &c, 
it cannot be equalled, LARGER SIZES $37 and $60. 

TYPE and MATERIALS FURNISHED TO ORDER, 
H. P. HUBBARD, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
Room 28, 69 Church St.. NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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The BEST PRAIRIE LANDS in IOWA and NEBRASKA! 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Burlington & Missouri River Railroad Co. 


LOW PRICES! 


10 YEARS CREDIT! 


SIX PER CENT INTEREST! 


NO PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL TILL FOURTH YEAR. 


Read and Remember our Offers, open till July Ist, 1876. 
Discount in Lowa of 20 per cent for cash. Discount in Nebraska of 20 percent for improvements. Discount of 20 per 





cent to buyers on short credit. 





Premium of 20 per cent on cultivation of land. Free fare by the “Burlington Route” to 


buyers of Iowa Land. Half fare by “ Burlington Route ” in Illinois and Iowa, and free fare in Nebraska, to buyers of Ne- 
praska Land. Half first-class fare by “Burlington Route” to families of buyers. Low freight on household goods and 


farming implements, from Chicago westward, by tlie “ Burlington Route.” ; 


ONE MILLION ACRES IN IOWA AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA! 


t= A fine country in which to combine Farming and Stock Raising. The SOIL is rich and easily cultivated; 
CLIMATE warm; SEASONS long; TAXES low; EDUCATION FREE, 


LAND EXPLORING TICKETS 


Sold at important stations on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and cost of same refunded when land is bought. 
¢@™ For circulars that will describe fully these lands, and the terms of sale, apply to or address . 


LAND COMMISSIONER, B. & M. R. R. R. 


BuruinetTon, Iowa, for lowa Lands, 
or LINCOLN, NEB., for Nebraska Lands. 


(> Sectional Maps, showing lands unsold in Iowa, will be forwarded on receipt of thirty cents, and a similar map of un- 


sold lands in Nebraska, for same price. 














WILLIAM CROZIER, Manager of Beacon 
Stock Farm, Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 
Breeder and Importer of thoroughbred Alderney and Ayr- 
shire Cattle ; Clydesdale Horses ; Cotswold Sheep; Berkshire 
Swine, and Fancy Poultry. The Stock bred at Beacon Farm 
is imported, and from the best imported sources, and has 
won the unqualified admiration of the best judges. They 
have taken the first prizes at Provincial Shows, and at lead- 
ing State and County Fairs in Canada and the United States, 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen and Hong 
Kong Geese, White China, Wild, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury 
and Musk Ducks, Pronze, Blue, Buff and White urkevs, 
Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other Fowl, Deer, 
Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, &c., at low prices. Best 
Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea 
Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 





Pigs, White Mice, &. 





ercheron—Norman Horses.—MM. W. 
DUNHAM, Wayne. Du Page Co.,, Iil., Importer and 
Breeder, has imported 52 in 12 months. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
A | Cheston Morris, M.D., ‘ Fernbank,”’ 
@ near West Chester, Pa. breeder of Devons, South- 
downs and Berkshires. May be seen on ‘Thursdays. 


W. unt Reynolds, “ Fleetwood Stock 
@ Farm.” Frankfort, Ky. Thoroughbred—Trotting and 
Percheron Horses. Also Jersey Cattle and Southdown Sheep. 


Fu Blood Merino Sheep for Sale.—I have some 
Rams and Ewes to spare, of the purest pedigrees, 
out of elite or chosen SILESIAN or AUSTRIAN flocks. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 














lack Bass for stecking ponds—Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys, (descended from a pair 
weighing 62 tbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1I.C.C.R., and Cots- 
wolds, at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 
ERSE YS.—During the = 10 years I have sold Jersey 
ey Cattle to many readers of the Agriculturist, and I be- 
lieve with uniform satisfaction to purchasers. I offer stock 
at reasonable prices. G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J., one 
hour from New York. 





\HOICE CHESTER WHITE and Berkshire 
/ Swine. Land and Water Fowls. Circular free. [l- 
lustrated catalogue, 10c. W. ATLEE BURPEE, Phila., Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL HOME 


For sale in New Castle Co., Delaware. 210 acres. 1 mile 
from two siations. Elegant Buildings and Lawn. Land well 
improved; 50a. Peaches; 3% a. Apples; 8 a. Pears: all of 
the best varieties andinfull bearing. Terms liberal. A very 
healthy location. Apply to G. W. INGRAM, R. E. Agent, 
iddletown, New Castle Co., Delaware. 


4 ° wo v 
250 MARYEAND FARMS, ™ 2r2cts trom 30 

Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 

Address Cc. KE, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


Wend Cata- < Md. Price i: 
for logneand and list of MANCHA, 
free Maps of Del. farms Easton,Md 











(adjoining) — near Atchison, Kas, 
? FARMS 80 a.each. Highly cultivated, &c.-- 
rare bargains—$2,000 each—must be sold—for particulars 
write to A. W. WAGENHALS, (as above). 


«CHAMPION? HOG RINGER, RINGS, and HOLDER. 


The only Ring invented that will effectually prevent Hogs from Rooting. Be- 
ing a Double Ring, and having no sharp — in the flesh, it does not cause fr- 
ritation or soreness, asin other Rings. 
nose, it heals rapidly. One of our rings being equal to two or three of any other 
ring, makes this ring cheaper than the — Time and money saved in using 
the Champion. One operation, and the work i 
Price of Hog Ringer, 75c. each; Coppered Rings, 50c. per 100; 

Tinned Hog Rings, 60c. per 100; Hog Holder, 75c. each. 
CHAMBERS & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


Also the Anderson Patent Pipe Safety Boilers, 2 to 100 








he smooth part of the wire being in the 


< is ddne. 





To& CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL ¢4 


REST: NG} 
cf cp MAQE,PRICE WITH ALLATTACHMENTS.§ 7) 


(-9 0 ee a 


ON OMIZE, 


“NOYI-LOHM 11V 431108 


Horse Powers. 69 Ibs. steam from cold water in 15 minutes, 


MADE TO WEAR NOTALONE TO SELL 
BEEN EU TRORISCRT El E 


Fuet REDUCE 
WHITMAN & BURRILL, LITTLE FALLS, NLY. 


Small Portable Boiler. with xy *s new Engine combined, 
and complete for all purposes—full 2-horse power, $275.00. 

The best and most durable Boiler and Engine of this size 
ever sold. Price is low. Send for special Circulars. 





FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN!! 
ATTHNTION !!! 
THE SKINNER PORTABLE ENGINE 


IMPROVED. 
2toS8H.P. Insured by the Hartford 
Boiler Insurance Co. 

CONSTANT AND GROW- 
ING DEMAND. 


). Beware of Imitations. 


fey; Address SKINNER & WOOD, 
= Erie, Pa. 








“Every Farmer and 
Stock Feeder should have : 


"LITTLE GIANT 


Oorn and Cob Crusher. 
Manufactured for 


W. H, Banks & Co., 
34 & 36 8. Canal Street, HIN 
CHICAGO. LES 
Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, Farm, School and Church 
Bells, Agricultural Boilers, Wood Sawing Machines, 
Tread and Sweep Powers, etc. 









“THE NEW YORK 


Evening Post. 


REDUCED TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


) | Sey pee tk tar oe sseeeee. $9.00 a year, 
Semi-Weekly.......................... 800 “ 
WHI, 6 a0 aisin sc occecccatace ddcovccgecede Lee, Se 


These terms include the postage. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
and get the opening chapters of the serial by Theo. Gift, 
entitled “Pretty Miss Bellew.” 


A PREMIUM 
FOR EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


We offer to subscribers, in connection with THE EVENING 

Post, the following useful articles: 

A DETACHED LEVER CLOCK, which sells for 
$2.50 at retail, with the Weekly Evening Post for $2.75, 
or with the Semi-Weekly for $4.25, E 

“A good time-piece, of simple, yet careful construction.” 

THE ST. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMP, (C. 
A, Kleeman’s patent.) Lurge size (retail $7.00) with 
Weekiy, $5.75; with Semi-Weekly, $7.25. a 

“ The light is steady and bright, and therefore the eyes are 
not disagreeably affected, as is the case in reading by gas- 
light or the light of other lamps.” 

THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE (retail, 
$3.00), with Weekly, $5.50; with Semi-Weekly, $8.00. 

“This table may be raised or lowered in hight to suit any 
erson or purpose, and can be folded in a moment for pack- 
ng away.” 

WESBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
1340 pages quarto; 3,000 illustrations, (retail, $12.00) ; 
with Semi- Weekly, $10.00. 

WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 1,040 pages octavo; 600 illustrations, 
(retail, $5.0)) ; with Semi-Weekly, $6.00, 

WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONA- 
oe Illustrated, (retail, $10.00); with Semi-Weekly, 

00. 

WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE  DIC- 
TIONARY, New illustrated edition, (retail. $1.8) ; 
with Semi- Weekly, $4.00, 

ZESOP’S FABLES. A new and carefully revised edi- 
tion. By J. B. Lundell; profusely illustrated, with 
original designs, by Ernest Griset. 422 pages, quarto, 
gall. $3.50); with Weekly, $3.25; with Semi-Weekly, 

Oo, 








4ESOP’S FABLES. | Gilt edges, beveled covers (retail, 
$5.00) ; with Weekly, $3.75 ; with Semi-Weekly, $5.25. 





TO CLUB ACENTS. 


In order to still more largely increase the circulation 6 
THE EVENING POST, we offer to give to those who woolk 
procure Subscribers to the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEER- 
LY EVENING POST, any of the Premiums above. 


SPECIMEN COPIES CONTAINING FURTHER 
PARTICULARS, AND GIVING THE NUMBER OF 
SUBSCRIBERS WHICH SHOULD BE OBTAINED, 
SENT FREE TO THOSE WHO APPLY FOR THEM. 


Agents who prefer a Commission in Cash will be liberally 
dealt with. ase send for our circular to Club Agents. 





We continue to send THz EVENING Post, free of postage, 
without premiums, at the former low club terms, us follows: 


Semi-Weekly, five copies, one year...... sence anne $12.50 

“ ten copies, one year.......... pepe 22.00 

Weekly, five copies, one year............ Se ee $ 7.00 
“ ten copies, one year............ cccsesedekbess Jae 

ps twenty copies, ONE Year..... ceeceeevecssees 22.00 


These terms include the postage. 
The above rates are as low as those of any first-class 
newspaper published, 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 
Address WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE EVENING Post, 
Broadway, Corner Fultou Street, New York. 


Povuttry Wortip 


O not subscribe for any periodical on Poultry, until 
you have seen this. It is the oldest, largest, and best 
ournal, devoted exclusively to poultry, in existence. The 
oultry World enters its 5th volume, January, 1876. Itis 
splendidly illustrated. It is brimful of practical suggestions. 
Subscription, $1.35 ~ ear, which includes postage. 
ddress, OULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 











Work popular with all denominations, and sure to sell 
in every family. Positively the very best chance of the 
year for first class agents. For circulars, address 

H. S. GOODSPEED & CO., 14 Barclay St., New York. 


Bye ENTERTAI NTS.--Containing a 
Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, Jarley’s Wax Wor 
Tableaux, Parlor Games and Amusements, Optical Delu- 
sions, &c., &c. The above will be sent by mail, on receipt 
of two three-cent etamipe, 1) : 
HAPPY HO Rs COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. | 


VERY FARMER should buy BELL’S 
CARPENTRY. MADE EASY $), 
H. CHALLEN, Philadelphia. 


66 Aordering your newspapers and Magazines for 1876, 
send stamp for our new combination list. Address 
Penn, Book and Periodical Agency, Shoemakertown, Pa.” . 


RE Agents wanted at once for a New Religious 
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he Weekly Witness 


Is a wonderful Newspaper. Its circula- 
lation was in ine 
December, 1871......0 
December, 1872... . ..25,000 
December, 1873... . ..50,000 


December, 1874... . ..75,000 
November, 1875....... 95,000 


December 2d, 1875...... 100, 


It is probable the January figures will be far 
above 100,000, How has this been-:accomplished ? 
There is no secret about it. By publishing the best 
paper in the country. Every family should have it. 

The Westy Witness contains (condensed) 
much of what appears in the Dar.y WITNEss,) read 
the advertisement in another column.) 





To Farmers, Merchants, and 


Produce Dealers. 


Your attention especially is invited to the reports of mar- 
kets, and moyements of produce. The butter and cheese 
articles of the Witness are now regarded as a very good 
criterion for shippers and purchasers, and as giving a fair 
idea of the real state of the market, with a record of actual 


transactions. 
In these times of considerable fluctuations in prices, the 
value of a reliable report can hardly be over-estimated. 


Price, $1.50 a Year; or, 40 Cents for 
8 Months. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


Circulation 100,000. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


A Complete Family Newspaper. 


Just Commenced 
A NEW SERIAL. 


The Methodis 


1876. 


Inepenient, Frateua, ad Progresire 


DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., Editor. 
H. W. DOUGLAS, Pub. Agent, 


Terms, $2.50 in Advance. 
Postage, 20c. additional. 


THE METHODIST is a religious newspaper in 
the true broad sense of the term; though denomi- 
national in name, is unsectarian in spirit, inculcat- 
ing true Christian charity between Evangelical 
Christians of every name. 

The Publishers invite attention to a few of its 
leading features :—its editorial pages are marked 
byjable writing ; its correspondence is spicy and in- 
teresting; its Contributed Articles able and interest- 
ing; its exposition of the ‘“ INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE LESSON ” has been -pronounced the best 
published ; its SERMON DEPARTMENT is especi- 
ally attractive, furnishing A WEEKLY SERMON 
from representative preachers of the Methodist and 
other denominations, reported expressly for its 
columns. The CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT is 
<. o rich and interesting, containing Fresh 

tories, a Chat with the Little Folks, Choice Selec- 
tions, Puzzles, Enigmas, ete. It furnishes news 
from the various branches of the great Methodist 
family and other denominations, together with in- 





Gained in four years. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


_ Whence this great popularity ? 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


Because it suits all good people. 
NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 
Every one should try it. 
Only Ten Cents 
For a full month on trial. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


including the postage. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


Let everybody send for it. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


On trial for a full month for 10 cents. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 


It is a large eight page, fifty-six column paper, with less 


teresting Miscellany, embracing Poems, Sketches, 
Incidents of Travel, etc. In short, the aim of its 
publishers is to make it in every respect a complete 


Religions and Literary Newspaper. 


It will be edited, as now, by 


-DAVID H. WHEELER, D.D., 
late Professor of English Literature in the North- 


able and ready writer, and who brings to his work 
ability, culture, and experience, and of whom 
Zion’s Herald says that he ‘‘ exhibits more than 
ordinary facility for editorial work, and marked 
felicity in short and sharp comments upon the 
patent thoughts of the hour.” 

THe MetTuopistT is one of the handsomest of the 
religious weeklies, it contains 20 pages every week, 
with leaves all shaved and backs gummed. Its 
price has been reduced to Two DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
CENTS a year, with an additional 20 cents for yearly 
postage, which remit with above, making in all $2.70. 

Every subscriber, both old and new, will receive 
FREE a copy of any one of the following, viz: Ist. 
A Beautiful MAP OF PALESTINE, published by 
Lloyd, size 3ft. 2in. by 2ft. 5in., mounted on rollers, 
ready for hanging ; this Map should be in the pos- | 
session of every Minister, Bible Student, and Sun- 
day-School Teacher. 2d. Ou fine steel engraving, 


| 
| 





than seven columns of Advertisements. It is full of choice 
reading matter, including a Serial Story, and has probably 
more News than any other weekly ; together with most care- 
fully prepared and detailed Market and Financial Reports. 
It takes the Christian and just side on political and other 
questions. It is emphatically the paper for the times, advo- 
cating as it does, Total Abstinence, Prohibition, Equal Hu- 
man Rights, Sabbath Observance, Missions, and every good 


cause. 
Subscription rates, postage paid, $1.50a year; 75 cents six 
months ; 40 cents three months. 


Sample copy sent free on applica- 
tion by Postal Card. 


JOHN DOUGALL, 
2 Spruce St., New York. 





by Buttre, of WESLEY AND THE BISHOPS OF 

HE M. E. CHURCH, from Coke and Asbury 
down to those elected at the last General Confer- 
ence, inclusive. 3d. A fine steel engraving of the 
late Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, or of Rev. T. M. 
Eppy, D.D., both by Ritchie. 4th. Our beautiful | 
CENTENNIAL CHRoMOo, THE OLD ARM CHAIR, | 
or times of 1776. | 

Those who prefer a specimen copy before sub- 
scribing, will receive one on receipt of a three cent 
postage stamp, to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing Agents wanted everywhere, to 
whom liberal commissions will be paid. 

In remitting funds for subscriptions, send a P. O. 
Money Order, or Registered Letter, or Check. 


Address, 
H. W. DOUCLAS, 


Publishing Agent of THz METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York, 





western University, at Evanston, Ils., who is an | 


THE NEW YORK | 


Daily Witness, 


ONLY 
Five Dollars a Year, 
POSTAGE PAID. 


This paper, the only Religious Daily Newspaper in the 
Union, is growing rapidly in public favor. Its circulation 


is now over 

20,000. 
It is the size of the Sun, andis published every morning (ex- 
cept Sabbath), and dispatched by the early fast mail. It is 
becoming renowned for its excellent reports of the 


LIVE - STOCK MARKET, PROVISION 
MARKET, BREAD-STUFF MARKET, 
GRAIN MARKET, BUTTER MARKET, 
CHEESE MARKET, GENERAL 
PRODUCE MARKET, CATTLE 
MARKET, GOLD AND STOCK 
EXCHANGE, COTTON 
EXCHANGE 


These independent reviews of the great marts of produce 
no Merchant, Farmer of Banker should be without ; for they 
are written in the interest of the public, and do not “Bull” 
or “Bear” the markets at the bidding of interested specu- 
lators. THE DAIL¥ WITNEss also contains extracts from 
the Leading Morning Journals, a serial story, and much 
other interesting matter for the family circle, besides all the 
News of the Day, making the WITNEss one of the best and 
cheapest papers published. 

The reports of the meetings of MOODY and SANKEY 
during the great Revival in Brooklyn have been declared 
the best published, and are still continued by our special 
reporters in Philadelphia. 

Subscription, postage paid, $5 a year; $2.50 six months; 
$1.25 three months, Send for free sample copy. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


25 Cents for a month on trial. 
Every Banker should have it, 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Every Storekeeper slionid have it. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Every Merchant should have it. Best Market Reports. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Every Sunday School Teacher should have it. 


ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for a full month on trial. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Most correct Gold and Stock Quotations. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Best Reports of Moody and Sankey’s Meetings Published. 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


First Class Serial Stories, 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS. 


Able Leading Articles. 


New York Daily Witness, 
OFFICE, No. 2 SPRUCE ST., 
(TRACT HOUSE BUILDING,) 

NEW YORK. 

JOHN DOUGALL, Editor and Proprietor, 


Five Dollars a Year, 

















Or, One Dollar and 25 Cents a Quarter, Postpaid. 


Issued every morning, (Sabbath excepted). Contains all 
the Largest News, original articles, communicatioiis, editor- 
jals, daily report of Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, notices of 
births, marriages and deaths, letters from the children, co- 
pious extracts from the editorials of the New York morning 


| papers on the most important topics cf the day, Sunday 


Schooi lessons, occasional sermons by celebrated divines, 
serial stories, etc., etc. Our daily reports of the Propvuce 
MARKET—grain, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, fruit, vegeta- 


| bles, ete.—and of CATTLE MARKETs are unsurpassed by any 


published in New York, for correct quotations and a concise 
statement of the aspects of trade and commerce Our FI- 
NANCIAL REPORTS are also full and reliable, and wholly un- 
influenced by “bulls” or ‘‘ bears.” Country merchants and 
extensive farmers are finding the advantage of having a re- 
liable daily report of how ey are going at the greut cen- 
tre of business, and a New York daily is becoming more and 
more not only a luxury, but a necessity. 





The paper stops when the subscription has expired, unless 
previously renewed, so there is no danger of being charged 
forit longer than you want it. You can try the DAILY 
WITNESS for a full month for 25 cents. 


Toe WEEKLY W1TNEsS has a larger circulation than any 
weekly newspaper in America—more than the Weekly Times, 
Tribune, Herald and World combined. Price, $1.50 a year. 
40 cents for3 months. Try it. 


JOHN DOUGALL, 
2 Spruce St., New York. 
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A Farmer’s Vacation. 


By GrorGe E. WARING, JR., of “Ogden Farm,” author 
of “ Whip and Spur.” Beautifully and copiously illustrated. 


a it aan htfal d iption of a journey through 
f of delightful description o 
one Cae oF Selighttal portions of Europe, written with 
a freshness which the reader cannot fail to thoroughly en- 
joy. Col. Waring, in the Summer and Autumn of 1813, made 
a trip through some of the Netherland provinces, a portion 
of Normandy and Brittany and the Channel Islands, sight- 
seeing being made subservient to agricultural research. 
The one, however, is so eraftily qualified by the other, that 
the ordinary reader glides from the description of chapels 
and ruins and rustic maidens into that of Jersey heifers and 
Guernsey breeders without any consciousness of change or 
lack of interest. The volume is printed on heavy paper, 
and contains nearly 250 illustrations, some of them as fine 
specimens of wood engraving as may be seen in any holiday 
book of the season.—Boston. Transcript. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


NEW BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 





HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
NEw EDITION. 


Illustrated by 64 Plates, containing 545 heads 
of each species in Chromo-lithography, 
and 593 woodcuts. 

The only complete Biography of our Native Birds. 
8 vols. (Land Birds.) Imperial 8vo. $45.00. 

“The ‘London Nature,’ one of the highest scientific 
authorities, says: “ Those who wish to become acquainted 
= American Ornithology had better consult Prot. Baird’s 

volumes.” 


EMERSON’S TREES AND SHRUBS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. New EDITION, greatly en- 
larged. A Report on the Trees and Shrubs growing 
naturally in the Forests ot Massachusetts. By George B. 
Emerson. Containing 148 Illustrations, as follows: 47 
Helioty pes, 86 Chromos, and 66 Lithographs. 2 vols, 8vo. 
asics with colored plates, $20.00; with uncolored plates, 

12.00. 

Though this work nominally treats of the Trees and Shrubs 
of Massachusetts, it is equally applicable to the Flora of 
many other states ; indeed, all New England, and a greater 
part of the Middle States, Init are described every impor- 
tant tree and shrub that grows naturally in Massachusetts, 
and in other states of the same latitude, the descriptions be- 
ing the result of careful personal observations. 
PALFREY’S HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Vol. LV. From the Revolution of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By John Gorham Palfrey. 8vo. $4.00. 


BARTLETYT’S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 
SEVENTH EDITION, greatly enlarged. 16mo. Cloth, $3.0. 





New and Important Law Books. 


he Dumb Speak! A copy of Whipple's Home School 
Journal, with tull information, sent to any address 
FREE. J. & Z.C. WHIPPLE & CO., Mystic River, Ct. 








NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


A Graphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American Border 
Life. lts thrilling conflicts and Red and White foes. Excitin 

Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports—A book for 
a —_ Y —e. het oF yen page. No competition. Enormous 
Sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars free. Address 
J.C. McCurdy & Co., 26S.Seventh St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


DO CGOOD! DOCOOD! pOcooD! 
AGENTS WANTED for our new Authentic Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 

By an EMINENT CHICAGO DIVINE, & NEIGHBO 

Moopy for and an EYE-WITNESss of and peeps 

in his great revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and 

approved by ninent Christians. Says Pres. FOWLER of 

the NORTH W TERN UNIVERSITY :—‘‘ May God grant this 

book a miilion readers, and many converts to Christ.” Be- 

ware of unauthorized compilations. Sell none but the 

Genuine Edition. Send for circulars to 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Ct 

or 118 Ranpotpu St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















AGENTS ("tts GRAND NEW BOOK. 


PRESENT CONFLICT 


of SCIENCE with RELIGION; or, 
MODERN SKEPTICISM MET on its OWN GROUND. 


The grandest theme and most vital question of the day. By 
the author of “SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE.” Every man, 
woman, and child wants to read it. It gives the Christian a 
reason for his Faith, proves the wonderful discoveries 
ot Science in harmony with Ged’s Word, disproves the 
penaall assertions, and destroys the Darwin 
vT cory. Itsells beyond all expectation. First agent sold 
33, second 17, third 25, first week. First agent 31 second 
Ww eek. Everybody buys it. Avoid the sensational trash ad- 
vertised by other publishers, and secure territory for this 
book, that sells because the people need and want it, Send 
for circular and terms to See? Z 

P. W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CENTS should write eee Tw 


Ann Ehza 


wit® Young, 
a Mask, swocees of the year. Fall. pocout of 
Manone aaron toattig ecoyan 







Re sx in the m 

e best sellin, k in the paw tg 0.000 nts 
have written us, but there Retin territory for 10.000 more. 

trated circulars free to all, A nearest Office of 

CILMAN & Cco., Hartford, Conn., Chicago, Ill., 


Immense Success! ! 40,000 of the Genuine 





L 1 ae DN | = \¥ 
already sold, demand increasing. Full of thrilling in- 
terest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 


eager to get it, and more good agents are needed at once. 
PROFI S are SPLENDID. For particulars address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs% 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS | LIVINGSTONE'S 
WANTED LIFE-WORK. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION IN MARKET. Don’t be de- 
ceived by showy advertisements, and loud talk. Sell the 
ORIGINAL ind AUTHENTIC WORK. FULL-PAGE EN- 
GRAVINGS. 830 pages. Nothing like it to sell—An honest 
good book. Send for circulars to COLUMBIAN BOOK 
CO., HARTFORD, CT., or CHICAGO, ILL. 


COME ON BOOK AGENTS! 


Now is the time to make money. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK 
is on the track and is bound to win. It will sell and you 
know it. Don’t wait to experiment on other books and lose 
this. Get your names in for territory and circulars at once. 
OvtTFits Frek. Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, CT., or 118 RANDOLPH SrT., CHIcAGo, ILL. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether Single 
or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1876 and remits direct 
to this office, a Copy of 

“THE MORNING CALL,” 
The handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his 
patrons. Address L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 














phe Young Housekeepers’ Friend, 
by Mrs. Cornelius. The best Cook Book and guide for 
the various duties of the household published. Price $1.50. 
Interleaved $2.25. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass., Publishers. 





WANTED AGENTS.—Canvassers should secure territory at 
once for The Life and Public Services of Henry Wilson, b 
Rev. Elias Nason. For Terms address the Publisher, B. 
RvssELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


RICHES OR POVERTY. 


AlLecture onthe Currency of the United States—36 Pages— 
Causes of and Cure for Hard Times—Sent | Dr. S. 8. Fitch, 
714 Broadway, N. Y., to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents, 


<=” ONE CENT =! 


Pays for a Postal Card, and, on receipt of your address 
written thereon, we will send you a sample cone of our 
great Illustrated Literary and Family Journal, * The 
Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 2 mammoth 16-page paper 
(size ** Harper’s Weekly”), containing splendid continued 
and short stories, sketches, poems, etc.,etc. Only $1 a year, 
with elegant premium portfolio, “Gems of American Art,” 
executed by Aldine Co., or 7% cents without premium, On 
trial three months for only 15 cents. Write at once to F. M. 
LUPTON & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Of the prettiest 

VISITING CARDS 
you ever saw, and ten different samples, with 
your name beautifully printed on them all, sent 


to any address, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 different 
designs for printing sent with each new order. 


2 ANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive BS paces New MUSIC by 
return mail, #8 & worth in sheet music 


form $3.00, The FOLIO. 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Ten pieces of elegant Sheet Music by mail, post-paid, or 
o- be ordered through any newsdealer. 

















4 The Grand Old Farm......... re Se ++». Rublee. 
10657 Sweatheart (a Bird SonG)........eeeeseees se seeees -Balfe. 
.092 Of what is the Old Man Thinking Knight. 





1400 Yankee Doodle. (Song and Var.)......Dr. Shackbury. 





19% Far Over the WaveS.......cccecsceccers--eenees Maylath. 
197 “The Men of '76.”....... Harrison Millard. 
198 High Life Waltz..............ccccses sovedes eevee Strauss, 
199 Down where the Violets Grow............+.... Western. 


204 The Lily of Killarney.........+.« 
205 There’s a Letter in the Candle. ........esseeeeeees 
Address orders to 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Cor. 3d Ave. & 26th Street, New York. 


.....-Benedict’s Opera. 
Coote. 








HARP OF PRAISE 
BEST c&unCH MUSrd Rook a 
B E ST FOR CONVENTIONS. 

B EST FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 
BEST FOR CHOIRS. 
BEST FOR HOME CIRCLES. 


hE ROOK di MAR EMAL coe 


Perkins E, + Baile P, 
aie SOAP, Salis el taben eae 
stamp by the Publishers, ” Ce 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHOIR & CONGREGATION, 
a — |A Collection of Church Music 








NEW IDEA NEW PLAN, 
_ By GEO. F. ROOT, 


“The most noteworthy work 
CHURCH of the age.”’ 
THE MUSIC IS NEW. 

THE MUSIC IS OLD, 

THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 

forms a new basis for union and mutual co-operation in 
church worship, in having something fer all—choir 
and congregation—to do. riptive circulars sent 
to any address, on application. 
Price of “‘CHOIR AND CONGREGATION,” in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Speci- 


men pages free. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


HAVE YOU A DOLLAR? 


MUSIC. 














FOR ONE DOLLAR 
We will Send, Postage Paid, 


The Weekly World 


ONE YEAR. 


1. It contains all the news of the past seven days, col- 
lected by the agents and correspondents of the New York 
Daily World, and in fullness, accuracy, and enterprise in 
this respect is unequalled. “4 

2. Its agricultural department contains the latest news 
of farm experiments at home and abroad, contributions 
by home and foreign writers, full reports of the Farmers” 
Club of the American Institute, and quotations of valua- 
ble and interesting articles appearing in the agricultural 
weeklies and magazines. 

8. Its Grange news, to which attention is specially 
called, is a feature which can be found in no other paper. 
All the resources at the command of a great metropolitan 
daily newspaper are employed in its collection, and the 
result is a page each week where the members may find 
a complete record of the work of the order in every State 
in the Union for the past seven days. In addition to this 
weekly record Zhe Worla gives the cream of all the local 
grange papers in every State. This department is and 
will continue to be under the charge of one of the active. 
members of the order. 

4. For the fireside department, in addition to its other 
attractions, such as poetry, miscellany, humorous ex- 
tracts, &c., during the coming year, there will be not less 
than one hundred short tales by the best writers of fiction 
in England and America. 

5. The market mayors, brought down to the hour of 
publication, are the best that can be made. Each market 
is reported Dy one whose special knowledge and training 
make him the best authority upon that subject in the 
United States. For accuracy and completeness the 
market reports of Zhe World are unrivalled, 





“The World is not only the best but the cheapest 

newspaper ever offered the farmer.” 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 Nos.), $2 a year. 
DAILY (313 Nos.), $10 per year. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 


Address “THE WORLD,” 
35 Park Bow, New York, 


Every reader of the American Agriculiurist 
should send Ten Cents for a copy of the 
LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, and the 
greatest inducement ever offered for securing 
subscribers. — The Journal is pronounced the 
BEST of its elass..—Address Live Stock 
JouRNAL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesaie Prices. 
Increased Facilities .te Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5648.) $i and 33 Vesey St., New York. 











THE 


BIGELOW ENGINE. 


The cheapest and best_Portable 
Evgine offered to the Public. 
PRICE— é Horse-Power. 
“ “ +e 
aes iam 
“ 15 “ “ 





Send for illustrated Circular and 
Price List. 
H. B. BIGELOW & CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 











NEW AGRICULTURAL 
- Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1875. 

More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various agricultural uses than any other in 
the market. Practical improvements accumulated from 
twenty years’ manufacturing experience, with reputation 
maintained, and success established. 3 

Send for Circulars, descriptive, and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our PORTABLE, STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





BOOKWALTER ENGINE, 


Compact, Substantial, Economical, and 
Easily managed. Guaranteed to work 
well and give full power claimed. En- 
ine and Boiler complete, including 

overnor, Pump, &c., (and boxing), at 
the low price of 

3 Horse-Power...... $252.00 
4% “* cae SE 303.50 

[= Put on Cars at Springfield, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 

Springfield, Ohio. 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 








Halladay’s Standard 
ae . 

W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulatin . The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
mlar Mill made. Manufactured 
unter the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 21 years. Two and a half 


million do! worth now in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00. 


Batavia, It. 
=! 


The Dodge Excelsior Hay Press, 















‘Alltron. Very Strong. © 
Presses @ round bale. any length, from one to four feet, 
an be driven by horse ‘eam or water power, 
uddress W. =i. BANKS & CO., 
* warm jiacainery, Serle, and Hardware Specialties, 
South Canal Street, CHI 


34 4 36 


4 Horse-Power....... ....00+- $150. 
_ Ot | Seb ce dbcboc steeds 175. 

7 to 8% Horse-Power.......... 225. . 

i2t015 * ere ee 300. 
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Do you Want the Agency; 

Or One for Your Own Use ? 

The Best Corn Sheller. 

The Best Feed Cutter. 

The Best Plow. 

The Best Cultivator. 

The Best Pulverizing Harrow 

The Best Field Roller. 

The Best Hay Rake. 

The Best Wine and Cider Mill 

Not to be paid for till tried on 
your own farm, and found 
satisfactory. Address 

The NEW YORK PLOW CO., 

55 Beckman St., N. Y. a 


1] ” 

Common Sense” Feed Cutter 
was awarded First Premium by the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri State Fairs, and atthe NEW JER- 
SEY STATE FAIR, at Waverly, etc. etc., in 1875. 

Buy no other until you see it. For circulars and prices, 
Address 


\ 
AR. COL ee 5) 


197 Water St., New York. 
Manufacturer of Improved Farm Implements and Ma- 
chines, Also 
ICE TOOLS AND MEAT CUTTERS. 


Wolcott Bros., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 
TOLEDO, O. 


Farms in Ohio and Michigan a specialty.: 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


s~ Every Farmer should Own a 
: HORSE POWER 


FOR IN-DOOR WORK, 
TWO HORSES 


Give ample Power to run 
A Threshing Machine, 
A Feed Mill, 
A Hay and Straw Cutter, 
A Wood-Sawing Machine, 
A Hay Press, 
Send for circulars, to 


~ W.H. BANKS & CO. 


Chicago. 





Barrall Sheller, 
IMPROVED. 















. & CO. ENG. DEP 


84and 36 South Canal Street. 





ARD’S HORSE AND CATTLE SPICE 
is used by the best horsemen, largest railroad, ex- 
ress, and livery stables in preference to any Condition 
P?owder in use. It has no superior for Coughs, Colds, 
Worms, loss of Cud, Appetite, or general debility in Horses 
r Cattle. It purifies the Blood and Water, renovates the 
System, and keeps the animal im ahealthy condition. Pre- 
vents and Cures Gapes in Poultry. Prevents Hog Cholera. 
If you feed it to hens, the increase in the number of egess| 
wil surprise you. Sold by Feed, Grocery, and Drug Stores. 
ut up in 2 1b. packages, 2 to 5 doz. in cases, $2.50 per doz, 
epot 191 Duane st., New York. 
A. McELRATH, Manager. 


EVERY FARMER Hi8 OWN MILLER, 


BOYER FARM MILL. 
Simple, Durable, Efficient, 
Grinds any kind of Grain, also ; 


CORN IN THE EAR, 
W.H. BANES &OO. 
Bole Agents, 

34 & 38 S. Canal St., 
Cor. Washington. CHICAGO. 


BRICK MACHINE. 


Something new. Was awarded first premiums at Ohio, 
Indiana, and St. Louis Fairs. Also Standard TILE MAe- 
CHINES. Bestin use. For circular address 

J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, O. e, 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
Established 1849), 
Dp EA LER “% IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 





















Stereopticons of all sizes ana prices. for parlor entertain- 
ments and public exhibitions. §@ Pays well on small in- 
vestments. §~ Catalogues free. 

M’ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


GARDEN PESTS 


annnally cause the loss of millions in our fields and gardens, 
In Root’s Garden Mannal are given practical methods by 
which to eradicate or avert them. See ady, page 30. 











THE BEST PAPER! TRY If" 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 16 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineeri 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and. 
every new discovery in Chemistry. The Scientific 
American has been published weekly for 30 years, and 
stands foremost ofall industrial papers. A year’s 
numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred en- 
gravings. Thousands of volumes are preserved for 
binding and reference. The practical receipts are 
well worth ten times the subscription price. Terms, 
$3.20 a year by mail, including postage. Specimens 
sent free. May be had ofall News Dealers. 
PAT EN TS obtained on the best 
q terms. Models of new 
inventions and sketches examined, and advice free. 
All patents are published in the Scientific American 
the week they issue. Send for Pamphtet, 110 pages, 
containing laws and full directions for obtaining 
Patents, 

Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts.,Washington, D. C. 








BES: Hives, Smokers, Book, &c. Those desiring sup- 
plies as heretofore furnished by the late M. Quinby, 
may address L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 


STANDARD 


Architectural Books 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture; 
or, Homes for Every One.—With Designs, 
Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost ; with Work- 
ing Scale, Drawings complete, so that Houses may be 
built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular 
demand for practical, handsome, and economical 
homes. Royal Qnario. Six Dollars, post-paid. 








Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses, 
—Illustrated with about 150 engravings. Hints and 
Suggestions as to the General Principles of House- 
building, Style, Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder.—Is a 
complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams, 
in two colors, with designs for Staircases,Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and Join-= 
er.—A complete work, covering the whole science of 
Carpentry, Joinery, Roofing, Framing, etc., fully ex- 
plained and ‘illustrated by large scale diagrams in two 
colors. Royal Quarto. Post-paid, $6.00. 


Woodward's National Architect,—1.000 De- 
signs, Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Speci- 
fications, and Estimates. Also, Detail Drawings to 
Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, 
Sectional and Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer- 
Windows for French Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, 
Porches, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard- 
wood Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder to 
design, specify, erect, and finish in the most approved 
style. One superb quarto volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses, 
—188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm 
Houses, and Out-Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—‘0 Designs and Plans, and numerous ex- 
amples of the French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings.—Designs and Plans of Hot-Beds, Cold- 
Pits, Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and 
Cold Graperies, Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc, with the various modes of Ventilating 
and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New Yorkx. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American § Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages,$1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $2 per line. 

Second Cover Page—$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page~$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 








{2"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 BRoaDWay, New York. 


















